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HE War of Censorships is on. Mr. King prevents 

us from hearing what his censors think is likely 
to discourage recruiting, and what might incidentally 
discourage votes for the King Government; and Mr. 
Hepburn prevents us from seeing what might dis- 
courage votes for the Manion Opposition, without 
any reference to whether it would encourage recruit- 
ing or not. We do not understand that there is any 
suggestion from Mr. Hepburn’s pocket Board of Film 
Censors that the “March of Time” film is calculated 
to cause disaffection to His Majesty. 

It is fortunate that each authority, Dominion and 
provincial, operates in a different medium of com- 
munication. If we had, as we might have, both federa! 
and provincial censorships of the press, the movies, 
the radio and the public meeting, we should probably, 
in Ontario at least, never be permitted to learn any- 
thing. Mr. King would suppress whatever he dis- 
liked and Mr. Hepburn whatever he disliked, and 
there would be nothing of importance left. This 
condition may come. A radio station in Ontario is 
unquestionably property and civil rights within the 
province. Under Chief Justice Greenshields’ judg- 
ment in the Quebec Padlock Law case, Mr. Hepburn 
could unquestionably station a provincial policeman 
at every studio, with instructions to gag the speaker 
whenever he should approach the subject of the excel- 
lence of Canada’s war preparations. With the C.B.C. 
gagging him whenever he approached the subject of 
their defects, the radio public would be effectually 
immunized against all information. 


Let the U.S. Laugh 


R. HEPBURN’S ban on the “March of Time” 

film need be no surprise. That is the kind of 
government we live under in Ontario—a government 
ot whimsical dictatorship. We are used to it, we 
make the necessary allowances for it, and so in 
general it does us no harm. The regrettable thing 
about the ban is the effect it will have in the United 
States. Here is a film produced mainly for the United 
States, the Ontario theatres being an almost negli- 
gible fraction of its market; a film which should have 
had immense value as Allied propaganda, as showing 
what a North American nation with a proper sense 
of its relations to the rest of the human race can do 
in a world emergency. And here is Mr. Hepburn, by 
an action which is inevitably made an item of front- 
page news all over North America, damning it as a 
piece of party politics, so false and misleading that 
the people of his Province must not be subjected to 
its influence. 

Mr. Hepburn is already on record as saying, 
several months ago, that the American people were 
“laughing” at Canada’s war effort. The “March of 
Time” people, who are quite definitely American, 
were evidently not “laughing” at Canada’s war effort. 
So Mr. Hepburn uses the authority of his Film Board 
to take action which will proclaim to all America that 
the “March of Time” people have been fooled by an 
astute Canadian Government, that Canada’s war 
effort is nothing like what they pictorially represent 
it to be, and that the American people may take his 
word for it that they can go on laughing. 

It is not, for Canadians, a matter for laughing. 


Let Us Stick to Facts 


N COMMON with what we imagine to be a 

large majority of the people of Canada, we do not 
feel any great alarm about the possibility of the 
King Government being returned to power in the 
elections of March 26, nor about the possibility of 
its being replaced by a government headed by Dr 
Manion. Crucial as are the times in which we live, 
we doubt whether either of these events would 
make any great amount of difference to the ultimate 
issue of the war, or to the unity, safety and progress 
of Canada. We do feel some alarm about the pos- 
sibility of a Parliament in which a working majority 
could be secured only by combining two or more 
political groups; but we incline to think that our 
apprehension on this score is shared by so many 
other Canadians that the popular vote for the minor 
parties will be considerably less than it has been for 
some decades past. 

But while we do not greatly care whether the 
electors of Canada decide for Mr. King or for Dr. 


| Manion, we do think it is important that they should 


idlecide by consideration of the real issues and not of 
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any issues that have been invented for the purpose 
of taking advantage, in either direction, of the feel- 
ings natural to different kinds of Canadians in time 
of war. Thus we believe Dr. Manion to be quite as 
honestly opposed to conscription as Mr. King, and 
yet we do not believe that either of them would take 
any action to block conscription if as the war de- 
velops it should prove that that method of raising 
forces is necessary in order that Canada may -per- 
form her proper part in the struggle. And thus 
also we believe that Dr. Manion, had he been prime 
minister at the last Imperial conference, would have 
acted in no wise differently from Mr. King in the 
matter of refusing to pledge the participation of 
Canada in any and all wars in which Great Britain 
might find itself engaged—a refusal for which Mr. 
King is at the present time being charged by some 
of his opponents with a species of tre:.son. 


ANADA is not a colony. As far back as 1922 

the leading expert on the Canadian Constitu- 
tion, Prof. W. P. M. Kennedy, in the preface to the 
first edition of his work on the Canadian Constitu- 
tion, said: ‘Without doubt Canada is a nation, and 
beyond question Canada owns a sovereignty.” More 
recently the authors of “Canada Looks Abroad” 
(1938), Messrs. R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rogers, 
have declared that “The constitutional right of 
Canada to decide for herself the question of active 
participation in any war in which Great Britain or 
other parts of the Commonwealth had become en- 
gaged is no longer open to argument, if indeed it 
ever was.” MacKay and Rogers were inclined at 
that time to deny the right of outright neutrality; 
but subsequent events in Eire seem to show that 
Dominion status includes the right of neutrality as 
much as that of non-participation. 

Now what some of Mr. King’s critics are claim- 
ing (not Dr. Manion, but persons of more local 
influence) is, in effect, that Mr. King should have 
thrown overboard these sovereign rights and bound 
Canada to active participation in any war into which 
Great Britain might enter, thus causing Canada to 
revert automatically to the status of a colony, and 
reversing all the tendencies of Canadian statesman- 
ship in both parties from Sir Robert Borden on- 
wards. The trouble is that at a moment when we 
are actually engaged along with Great Britain in a 
war of which we heartily and pretty unanimously 
approve, it is easy to forget that there could be wars 
waged by Great Britain of which we should not 
approve so easily; and to forget also that Mr. Ben- 
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ee KLY, though, some of these coiffures strike 
us as being much hair-do about nothing 


Germany Prepares for Colossal Blow Daily 
Press. Hitler to speak again? 


Mussolini is storming at the British blockade 
He’s one neutral who’s evidently determined not to 
lose this war 

e 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because a 
lurid headline in the press will only concern a 
politician who slashed the tax rate 


We are inclined to agree with Premier Hepburn 
that the March of Time film, “Canada at War,” 
doesn’t tell the whole story. There should have been 
a scene showing Mr. Hepburn taking a sock at Mr 
King. 


The Canadian election is having a hard going 
Every time it warms up Mr. Hepburn intrudes with 
the cold shoulder. 

” 


The messages of sympathy to Finland would have 
a more practical value if they were engraved on 
shells and airplane engines. 


nett in his five years of office did nothing to bring 
about an automatic participation by Canada in any 
and every British war. 


HE plain truth is that automatic participation 

by the Dominions in wars entered upon by the 
action of one Parliament alone, that of Great Britain, 
is a political impossibility, and has been recognized 
as such for a generation and more. There are other 
possible means of securing that close co-operation 
in defence policies which most Canadians—especially 
now that German bombers and raiders are abroad 
do definitely desire, but Canadians have never made 
up their minds to them, just as they have never 
made up their minds, and will not until compelled, 
to many other things which they need and wish for. 
Right up to a time when people are talking glibly 
about federating Europe, we have never been abie to 
federate even the Empire, which would be one way 
of meeting the problem. And we in Canada, Con- 
servatives and Liberals alike, and the C.C.F. still 
more so, have never been willing to enter into any 
treaty with Great Britain, defining the kinds of war 
into which we will undertake to go with Great 
Britain and the procedure by which they are to be 
entered into. If Dr. Manion is prepared to enter 
into such a treaty now, or to propose a move to- 
wards Imperial Federation, he has said nothing 
about it. His predecessor in the leadership of the 
Conservative neither said nor did anything about it. 
In these circumstances, the right of lesser Conserva- 
tives to criticize Mr. King for not doing something 
about it is dubious. 


Some Details at Last 


O LONG as he himself was personally running the 
New Democracy party, Mr. Herridge succeeded 

in remaining magnificently and indefeasibly vague 
about every single one of his policy proposals. 
But now that he has leased the copyright in the New 
Democracy title to his friends the Social Crediters of 
Alberta, he has lost control, and the party’s program 
as released at Edmonton last week, while still woolly 
in some respects, contains enough practical detail 
to scare off almost anybody except the people who 
have nothing to lose, or think they have nothing to 
lose, by a program of confiscation and repudiation. 
The financing of Canada’s share in the prosecution 

of the war is to be effected by means of the creation of 
“the necessary debt-free credit and currency.”” That 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


People are certainly getting cynical. Oscar re- 
ports a neighbor of his who has read his seed 
catalogue three times, trying to sift the truth from 
the propaganda 


Well, it appears that Hitler told Mr. Sumner 
Welles that Nazi Germany was prepared to fight to 
its finish 

e 


So many thousands of Russians have been killed 
in Finland that Timus suspects the Soviets are unde 
the impression they are conducting not a war but a 
purge. 

* 

But you get a trifle down-hearted when you realize 
that the kind of world we want after the war is the 
one we don’t deserve 

* 

The people of Toronto are remarkable for their 
endurance. This week, particularly, when they are 
seeing the four-hour-long “Gone With the Wind,” 
a four-hour-long production of “Hamlet” and listen 
ing to speeches by politicians. 


Esther says that perhaps the explanation of the 
stalemate on the Western Front is that the Siegfried 
and Maginot lines are parallel! and parallel lines 
never meet. 
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UNSUNG HEROES. One often reads of a 
stranded mine being washed ashore on Britain's 
coast, but few people realize the risks taken by 
the experts in their task of rendering these 
menaces of the sea harmless. These unusual 
pictures were made on the south-east coast when 
a mine was seen to be drifting toward the shore. 
A rope was thrown in good cowboy style, the 
mine lassooed and hauled on land. Then began 
the hazardous job of relieving the machine of its 
power of destruction. 


is to say the currency is to be inflated by the injection 
of whatever amount may be necessary of additional! 
dollars without the slightest regard to reserve or to 
redeemability. The conscription of manpower, which 
the party apparently itself absolutely opposes, is to 
be preceded by “conscription of finance,” whateve 
that may mean, “without expropriation of indivi- 
dual’s property or money.” What sort of finance it 
is that can be conscripted without conscripting prop- 
erty or money we have no idea, but the Social 
Crediters have always regarded finance as a sort of 
mysterious power arising out of nothing, and con- 
ferred as a monopoly upon bankers by the Bank Act 
Mr. Herridge could have put all this so much mort 
glamorously, and so much more unintelligibls 


The Late E. W. Schuch 


ANY music-lovers of the older generatior 





learned with regret of the de 


ath of Edward W 
Schuch, formerly a leading singer, t 


eacner and cholr- 
master in Toronto, and a critic whose opinions car- 
ried weight with a great and discriminating public 
for many years. Ninety-three years of age, he had 
continued active as a singing teacher up to his 
eightieth year. His wit and geniality made him a 
popular figure socially, and in his earlier vears the 
range of his activities was immens He possessed 
a marked literary gift, and began to write effective 
musical criticism in the Toronto Globe in th 
‘elghties. During the first five years of the exist 
ence of SATURDAY NIGHT, beginning in 1887, he was 
musical critic of this paper, the first of a long series 
of highly qualified experts; and he retained his love 
for the critical art until the end. Our readers will 
recall the admirable review of musical progress it 
Canada which he wrote for the semi-centenary issu¢ 
of this paper in December 1937 


Justice and Criticism 


W* ARE glad to see the Kingston Whig-Standa 
refusing to feel rebuked by the recent observa 
tions of Mr. W. F. Nickle, K.C., former Attorney 
General of Ontario, concerning the fan 
automobile accident case in Kingston. I 
in which four persons lost their lives, a young mat 


ious Tavlor 
1 this case, 
was charged with dangerous driving, and the grand 
jury brought in “no bill.” The Whig-Standard, along 
with other Ontario newspapers, held that this was a 
serious error, and the present Attorney-General 
ordered the case put before a new grand jury, which 
brought in a “true bill... Mr. Nickle argued un 

successfully for dismissal of the charge orn the 
ground that the crown had no right to place the in 

dictment before a second grand jury; and whil 
arguing in support of this motion, he spoke of “a 
blast” which ‘was heard from the public press,”” and 
said: “It is difficult to determine why the press was 
not brought before the court for contempt.” 

It would be unfortunate if the idea got abroad 
on Mr. Nickle’s authority, that the press is debarred 
from criticising the action of a grand jury, or indeed 
of any other judicial body in the country The On 
tario courts have ruled, only four years ago, that in 
order to sustain an application to the court for con 
tempt proceedings “the publication complained of 
must be at least calculated really to interfere with a 
fair trial.” And curiously enough, on the same day 
in 1936, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
reversed a Trinidad contempt verdict and declared 
that the work of the court was a proper subject to be 
freely debated in public “provided the criticism is not 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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New Revolution 


BY SYDNEY B. SELF 


Industry on the North American 
entering a new phase—a phase 
vital and far-reaching as the industrial revolution which 
rose in Victorian England to reshape the world’s eco- 
nomic and political structure. For lack of a better name 
it has been called the “chemical revolution,” although 
its influence is being felt in every industry worthy of 
the name. Herewith, SATURDAY NIGHT presents the first 
of an extended series of articles on these “New Horizons 
for Industry.” Prepared under the direction of Sydney 
B. Self, a staff writer of the Wall Street Journal, these 
articles will attempt to look into the immediate, prac- 
tical future of a industries whose 
fortunes are and unmade—by the progress 


continent is today 
which many think as 


dozen or more key 
be ing made 


of dynamic research. 


ACK in Victorian days in England, following the in- 


vention of steam power, the machine age started an 
industrial revolution. 

It is of course hard to fix exact dates for the start 
of any of these great fundamental changes in human af- 
even to give the right name to the new 


fairs, o1 forces 





WHAT MAY BE THE LAST Toronto Skating 
Carnival for the duration of the war will be pre- 
sented at the Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, next 
week. During the 1914-18 conflict, the Carnival 
was suspended while more than one-half of 
its male members enlisted and a considerable 
number of the lady members volunteered for 
overseas auxiliary services. A considerable part 
of the proceeds from the present Carnival has 
the Canadian Red Cross. 
Among the headliners in the elaborate ice-show 


been pledged to 


THE PICTURES 
which is attracting thousands of visitors from 
across the border are: UPPER LEFT, Vivi-Anne 

Hulten, ten times winner of European champion- 
ships, including two Olympic titles, who is visit- 
ing European star of the Carnival and who is 
hailed by the figure skating experts as the 
world’s greatest interpretative dancer on skates; 
| UPPER RIGHT, Eleanor O'Meara, premiere balle- 
rina of the spectacular senior ballet; LOWER 
LEFT, the sensational Caley Sisters of the Granite 
Club, Toronto, who smilingly but consistently 
spurn the blandishments of professionalism; 
LOWER RIGHT, Norah McCarthy and Ralph 
McCreath, 1940 Canadian pairs champions and, 


individually, holders of the ladies’ figure skat- 








| 
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|} ing title and the men’s figure skating title. 
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Custom-Made Raw Materials 
He doesn't trv t nake ye i purpose plasti ) 
yvnthetic rubber or textile fibre--he makes a dozen eact 
me with qualities for a special place in industry. He is 
still a long way from perfection in any of his creations 


ut progress and 
Further the 
thetics have 


improvement is rapid 


starting wes Tor these syn 


making 


been enormous extended. It is convenient 
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is made from 
that the new Buna synthetic rubbers are 
The fact is, however, that Nylon 
arrangements of the carbon hy- 


) say for example that du Pont’s “Nylon” 
yal and air or 
1ade from 


petroleum 


ind Buna are just new 


lrogen or other molecules found in what is called organic 
matter. It ould be possible, if necessary, to use coal o1 
etroleum or even wood and paper mill waste for eithe1 

both if economics should dictate 

Thus, scientists, working in the higher atmosphere 
of theory, in chemical, electrical and metallurgical lab- 
ratories have demonstrated to hard-headed industrial 
xecutives how they could develop new sources of busi- 
ness to replace old ones that had reached a saturation 


int 

The new point of view of considering every 
modified by new 
along with the 


industry, has 


material 
is a Chemical to be techniques in its in 
most structure creation of new materials 
meant that the scientific 
oint of approach to industry has spread rapidly far out 


side its original bounds of the chemical industry 


ne used in 


New Horizons 


Textile mills, rubber factories, 


automobile accessory 


makers, among others are using synthetic materials, such 


is nylon, artificial rubber have all had 
to imb on the 


Oil refiners have started to use 


plastics, so they 
*hemical band wagon 

strictly organic chem 
companies are going to use vheir 


income; 


al technique; paper 


wastes as profitable new sources of electrical 


ympanies, steel companies, motor companies are using 


tt 


1e chemical technique 


So the leaders in most of the industries you can name 
who have awakened to what is going on in the last 
few years are employing research in some way or other 

to widen their fields, improve their products, find new 


ind better raw materials and new markets for the things 


they make 


The devil, or his minion, bankruptcy, will certainly 
take the hindmost 

The results of all this are of the deepest concern to 

ery executive, every investor, every statesman 


It means cheaper and better goods, and incidentally 
tre ypportunity for igger rofits Sut it also means 
oss competition from a hundred sources, most of them 
inexpected. It means more rapid changes in industry 
than ever before The chemical industry is going to 
ompete with nearly every other industry, and nearly 
ill industries are apparently on the road to competing 
th each other and with the chemical industry 
Out of this maelstrom will come big profits for the 
ilert, and ruin for the lethargic Unexpected sources 
if income will come to apparently water-logged indus 


tries and profit l 


able monopolies will be spoiled 
rhe ttle company will sometimes have as good a 
hance as the big one, because ontrary to general be 
ief, there s no omplete monopoly on brains, and 
patents these days often mean only the basis for law 
suits 


New Products Succeed 


Since 1929 many of the chemical 
een research leaders have 


companies who have 
made their greatest growth 
by translating the experiments of the 1920's into the big 
business of the 1930's 

Du Pont, largest 
states, now 


chemical United 


derives 40% of its total sales from 12 new 


company in the 


NIGHT 


lines brought to fruition in the last ten years. Making 


these new products required the employment of 7,000 
more workers and the price of the new things was re- 
duced an average of 40% during the decade. Last year 


the largest of du Pont’s divisions in dollar sales was the 
rayon department, next was organic chemicals, third 
fabric and finishes and fourth cellophane, all of which 
have their major growth since 1929, 

The same situation is true of United Carbide. 
vears ago the company's ferro-alloys and 
organic chemicals were minor 
and rated little 


Ten 
its synthetic 
divisions of the business 
attention. Today they are probably close 


to the top as producers of profits. Meanwhile, the 
oxygen division has been kept in step by developing a 
tank car method of shipping liquid oxygen which has 
come close to revolutionizing certain basic steel pro 
edure 


Exploring the Unknown 


Looking ahead, not even the chemist can tell what 
the ultimate results of his work will be. A new thing 
is made and then a hundred workers start trying it in 


a hundred 
found and 
opened up 

The technicians who worked out the 
‘ellophane could hardly have imagined that it would 
virtually wrap up America. It was years before the 
butyl alcohol made as a by-product of acetone in war 
time plants, was utilized to revolutionize the finishing 
of automobiles 

So with the 


laboratories. 
sometimes an 


Sometimes 
entirely 


logical uses are 


unexpected vista is 


production of 


things that are being perfected today; 
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is Widening Horizons of Industry 


some have uses already important to industry and others 
are still hidden. 

Because chemists learned not so many years ago that 
a clay material called a catalyst would make the com- 
plicated molecules in petroleum join in more citicient 
chains and orderly rings, we will fly faster across the con- 
tinent, drive cars with new 
thetic rubber 


motors and use cheap, syn- 

A pape! turns a chemist find a 
Way to use waste that is polluting a river and as a result 
becomes able to produce half the 
vanilla flavoring and thereby 
tar industry 


company loose to 
country’s synthetic 
mixes it up with the coal 


Eastman Kodak Co. looking for a way 
in vacuum finds a 
vitamins for General 
feed. 


to pack films 
method of making 
Foods to use in flour and eattle 


cases superior 


So inter-relation of all research and consequently of 
all industry becomes closer and closer, and only a men- 
tal tightrope artist can keep track. 

In spite of the rapid pace of research it takes around 
five years for a product to go from laboratory to com- 
mercial earnings and generally eight or ten years for a 
major industry to develop. 

We have today an enormous accumulation of know- 
ledge over what we had ten much greater 
concentration on research and appreciation of its value, 
many more new but potentially great budding industries. 

There is sound basis for confidence that our next 
ten years should carry us far ahead of the achievements 
of the notable and to some people highly profitable 
1930's 


years ago, 





By Low, 


“SEE GERMANY'S COMMAND OF THE SEAS” 
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Hitler Has 
Shown Hand 


BY LIONEL GELBER 


2 the appetite grows by what it feeds on was nevet 

better illustrated than in Hitler’s conversation with 
the American Under-Secretary of State, Sumner Welles. 
For while all of Hitler’s supposed peace terms are quite 
unacceptable, some are more surprising than others. The 
idea of a permanent Germany hegemony over 
slovakia and German Poland is not unexpected: but that 
Hitler should demand that this also be extended ove 
Hungary must inevitably excite apprehension not only in 
Budapest but in Rome and Bucharest as well. For Ger- 
many cannot gain a permanent ascendancy over Hungary 
unless that unhappy country is finally deserted by he) 
Italian patron—the persistent champion of her saniaieaes 
claims,—unless indeed Italy herself renounces her long- 
cherished ambition of primacy in the Balkans. 

But in Roumania, too, Hitler’s reported terms will 
serve only to increase an anxiety which is already great. 
For with Germany exercising a permanent hegemony 
over Hungary the independence of Roumania. even if 
outwardly preserved, could scarcely be worth much 
unless Russia, jealous of German expansion in the 
Balkans, decides to object. Seeking to turn the Balkans 
as well as Scandinavia into German spheres of influence 
Hitler is alleged to have told Mr. Welles that he also 
wants guarantees that Britain and France will not stir 
up these regions against him. For Nazi Germany, like 
Imperial Germany before her, is once more engaged upon 
her Drag nach Osten, her drive towards the East; and 
here as elsewhere the Allies must again stand in opposi- 
tion to defend their Eastern Empires 


Czecho- 


European Mastery 


What Hitler’s peace terms embody, definitely and con- 
cretely, is nothing less than European mastery. And 
When the Allies reject them it will be not only because 
they are sworn to restore the freedom of small nations 
‘such as Czechoslovakia, German Poland and threatened 
Hungary) over whom Hitler voiced Germany’s wish 
always to tyrannize. It will also be because neither 
3ritain nor France could for one moment survive as first- 
class Powers if, so strengthened by conquest, so enriched 
with plunder, so swollen with pride, Germany at last 
achieves what she has long sought and desired, the un- 
challengeable domination of Europe. 

That such are Hitler's objectives is not precisely news. 
What is striking and profoundly significant in his conver- 
sation with Mr. Welles is that Hitler, besides making a bid 
for the domination of Furope, is now openly striving for 
world power as well. For no other meaning can be 
attached to his demand not only for the return of the 
German colonies and the freedom of the seas, but that 
(Gjibraltar, Malta and Singapore be dismantled. These are 
nerve-centres and strategic outposts of British naval 
strength; without them the lines of communication 
between outlying portions of our far-flung Empire would 
be broken; at one blow the’ entire Commonwealth 
reduced to fragments, scattered, impotent, at the mercy 
of a foreign invader 


German Colossus 


More than his purely Huropean terms it is these 
stipulations which reveal that Hitler dreams not only of 
European mastery but to bestride the world as a Colossus. 
For hitherto he has always proposed as a basis of settle- 
ment with Great Britain a division of influence and func- 
tion. Let Britain, he has protested, recognize his conti- 
nental domination and he, in return will recognize her 
supremacy overseas. Since the autumn of 1937, at least, 
some observers have felt that this was the Nazi program 
to have German land-power and British sea-power parti- 
tion the world between them, the one not to encroach on 
the sphere of the other: inside Europe a free hand for 
Germany, outside Europe a free hand for Great Britain 
But now a change has occurred; his greed and mega 
lomania having mounted with his triumphs, Hitler sug- 
gests terms to Mr. Welles which not only assure German) 
her continental domination, but also are designed to rob 
Great Britain of her Imperial and naval power overseas 


U.S. Not Outsider 


Britain could, of course, never retire from European 
politics, as Hitler wants, because geography has decreed 
and history teaches that it is there that she must first fight 
for her own national liberty; there that she must first pre- 
serve her own independence and greatness against the 
overweening hegemony of any single state or group of 
states. Still less will she yield to Hitler those key- 
points of her Imperial and oceanic power—naval bases 
colonies, freedom of the seas—-on which alone an extra- 
European German world order could be founded. And it 
is well that a distinguished American emissary should 
ascertain these facts at first hand. For, thus defined by 
Hitler himself, the issue has clearly been magnified 
beyond its strictly European proportions. ‘The prospect 
of a German world order, as implied by his terms, is a war 
aim which, as a matter of immediate self-interest, the 
United States herself can view neither with indifference 
nor any pretence of detachment. For, at rock-bottom, 
the question raised by Mr. Welles’ talk with Hitler is not 
whether the United States would herself be a fit neutral 
mediator, but whether during the past week-end she has 
not become, in a very vital sense, on her own account 
a deeply interested party 


What Did Welles Think ? 


"T°HE impression lett by his Napoleonic host) on Mr 
I Welles is a tantalizing subject for speculation. We 
know how at similar interviews in years past, Hitler 
treated guests, such as Sir John Simon, Mr. Eden and 
lord Halifax, to fiery harangues of the kind with w hich 
he bewitched the German masses, and not unlike those 
which sometimes greeted statesmen who visited his pre- 
decessor, the Emperor William II Mr. Welles is a 
career diplomatist accustomed to that quiet and accurate 
negotiation, that calm consideration of policy, W hich is 
the essence of his highly-skilled profession; the dictators 
with whom he is more familiar are those less formidable 
ones who flourish below the Rio Grande. On him a 
tvpical Hitler tirade of arrogance and passion would be 
bound to jar. But for another reason also Mr. Welles 
is credited with being the leader of a school of thought 
in the American State Department (a school of thought 
which existed also in other capitals) that believed, later 
than most, that somehow an arrangement could yet be 
reached with totalitarian régimes. From that view Mr 
Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, may have dissented 
But as a special envoy from the President, Mt Sumner 
Welles was probably more acceptable to Berlin than 
any other senior American diplomatist; if he fails, none 
may succeed. 

The rough demagogic man of the people in the role 
of supreme German autocrat; the trained diplomatist 
ind urbane American aristocrat, servant of a great 
peace-loving democracy;——as a study in human contrasts 
few could be more full of dramatic irony, or of tragedy 
on a catastrophic scale 






par months ago Sarurpay NIGHT published two 
“ articles by Dr. Winthrop Bell of Chester, N.S., 
vorking out the thesis that the Nazi doctrine ot 
Lebensraum implies, though it does not expressly 
state, the idea that the population now existing in 
areas needed for German expansion shall be ex- 
terminated. This thesis of Dr. Bell’s is corroborated 
In every respect by the observations of Mr. Knicker- 
hocker, the brilliant American correspondent who 
Is now touring the United States with a lecture 
on the war and its significance, and who last week 
visited Toronto, It is also borne out by everything 
that has come to light up to the present concerning 
the actions of Germany in Poland. Extermination, 
of course, need not necessarily take the form of 
murder by the use of a lethal weapon; it can be 
effected just as well by sending great numbers of 
victims to an area which is economically incapable of 
Supporting them, or even by taking them to the 
borders of the country and pushing them out into a 
world no other portion of which is willing to receive 
them. 

I do not know by just what process of thinking 
the Canadian and American peoples have assured 
themselves that if Germany were victorious in the 
present war the fate of France and Great Britain 
would be materially different from the fate of Po- 
land. I can see no reason in economics or in ethics 
why it should be. The territory of France, at any 
rate, is just as adjacent to the territory of Germany 
as that of Poland was, and is very much more desir- 
able economically. The only reason why Germany 
went after Poland and not after France is that Po- 
land was weak in a military sense and France is 
relatively strong. When they can do so, the Ger- 
mans naturally prefer to take on their enemies one 
by one, beginning with the weakest and proceeding, 
as they strengthen themselves by each successive 
conquest, to those which are more powerful. I can 
think of no conceivable reason which would lead us 
to suppose that, if the Germans broke down the 
resistance of the French Army, they would treat 
France in any different way from that in which they 
are treating Poland. They have Poland in their 
power, and France they have not yet in their power. 
That is a difference in favor of France; but if ever 
they get France in their power, the difference will 
be in favor of Poland, which only resisted for 
eighteen days and cost only a few thousand German 
lives, whereas the conquest of France may take 
years and may cost millions of German lives. 

The Germans have for generations regarded France 
as their hereditary enemy, and habitually talk about 
her in that sense except when they are trying to per- 
suade the French that they really love France and 
would like nothing better than to be friends with 
her if only she would not tie herself up with their 
hated enemy, England. Any present attitude of mod- 
eration on the part of Germany towards France is for 
diplomatic reasons only; if France’s military power 
power were smashed, Germany’s attitude towards 
her would be exactly the same as toward Poland 




























































Making Conquest Pay 


As Mr. Knickerbocker points out, the Germans 
with their extermination doctrine have found the 
weak spot in the argument of Sir Norman Angell, 
that conquest does not pay. That theory is true only 
of conquest carried out in the modern “civilized” 
manner, It is not true of conquest accompanied by 
the extermination or substantial expulsion of the 
conquered race, after the fashion of the great mil- 
itary migrations of ancient times. The Germans are 
making the conquest of Poland pay by taking over 
the entire property rights of the Poles in everything 
in what was formerly Poland. The spoils of war 
are the whole assets of the conquered nation. This 
means that the conquered nation must starve, but 
that causes no difficulty to the Germans, for the 
mere labor power of a conquered and enslaved 
race is no longer worth what it costs to feed it. The 
conquest of France would therefore be accompanied 
by the extermination or expulsion of the French 
people, and the establishment of Germans through- 
out that immensely rich and valuable territory. 

Whether the Germans would be ready immediate- 
ly to undertake the complete Germanization of the 




























FROM WEEK TO WEEK 


One Objective of the War 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 





British Isles is perhaps another question. Much 
would depend upon the size of the German popula- 
tion at the moment of conquest, and upon whether 
the government preferred to bring home to the 
German flag the Germans now scattered under othe: 
flags all over the surface of the earth, or to leave 
them where they are as a nucleus for further ex- 
pansive effort. There would be nothing to pre- 
vent the operation from being indefinitely postponed 
until Germany felt ready to tackle it, for with 
France in the possession of Germany, and the Low 
Countries thereby reduced to impotence, if not ac- 
tually occupied, the military position of Great Brit- 
ain would be completely untenable. No great Em- 
pire could ever again be ruled from London, and 
no great Navy could ever again be based upon the 
ports of the British Isles. If a British Government 
were allowed to subsist at all it would be just as 
subject to the orders of Berlin as the government 
of Slovakia is at the present time. 


Stalemate is Postponement 


These are not idle dreams, they are the perfect- 
ly serious war objectives of a German people armed 
to the teeth and organized for predatory warfare as 
no nation has been since the time of Alexander the 
Great. It is no use saying that a civilized nation like 
Germany would not behave in this manner, because 
a civilized nation like Germany has behaved and 
is behaving in this manner, and has enunciated 
clearly and explicitly the doctrine under which it 
feels itself entitled to behave in this manner—the 
doctrine of the superiority of the German race and 
of its right to all the Lebensraum that it needs 
without regard to the consequences to other people. 
If Germany is victorious in this war, we may just 
as well reconcile ourselves to the truth that Great 
Britain and France will be destroyed—-destroyed as 
nations in any event, and probably destroyed as 
populations also. And if the war ends in a stalemate, 
or in a negotiated peace which does not include the 
complete abolition of the Nazi régime in Germany 
and a convincing proof to the German people that 
their dream of world conquest cannot be realized, 
we shall simply be postponing the ultimate struggle 
until a time when it will be more convenient for 
Germany to resume it. A negotiated peace nou 
means a state of virtual though not admitted war- 
fare in Europe for whatever time may elapse be- 
fore the next open warfare breaks out. I think that 
the interval would not be long, and I am sure that 
it would not be to the advantage of either Great 
Britain or France. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that President 
Roosevelt has any desire for a negotiated peace 
at the present time. The mission of Mr. Sumner 
Welles may have an entirely different meaning. It 
may mean that Mr. Roosevelt wants to convince 
his own people that Germany will not now accept 
peace upon any terms which they would consider 
decent. Is it likely that the American public is pre- 
pared to accept a peace which does not involve the 
reconstitution of Poland as an independent country, 
with its own people restored to their property and 
occupations? Which does not involve the freedom 
of Czecho-Slovakia? Which does not provide Fin- 
land with a guarantee against future attacks such as 
that to which it is now being subjected, and com- 
pensation so far as possible for what it has already 
suffered? 

Is it likely that the American public is prepared 
to accept a peace which leaves Herr Hitler and Herr 
Himmler in undisputed possession of the bodies and 
souls of the whole population of Old Germany, of 
Austria, of Czecho-Slovakia? And if they can_ be 
convinced that no better peace than this can_ be 
secured until Germany is conquered, will they not 
begin to realize that this is not “just another im- 
perialist war,” but that it is a struggle, and prob- 
ably the last that will ever be possible, to prevent 
Germany from realizing what she vaguely dreamed 
of twenty-five years ago and what she has since 
formulated with horrifying ruthlessness and ef- 
ficiency—-the German domination by force of the 
entire world, and the German seizure by force ot 
everything that is worth having on its five contin- 
ents and its seven seas? 


The Front Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


actuated by malice or intended to impair the admini- 
stration of justice.” 

It would be very difficult to maintain that a 
criticism of the decision of a grand jury is neces- 
sarily actuated by malice or intended to impair the 
administration of justice. In Canada, where the 
press is in the main serious and responsible, it is a 
fair assumption that in the great majority of cases 
such criticism is actuated by a sense of the public 
interest and intended to improve the administration 
of justice. The courts are quite competent to form 
their own opinion of the motives of the critics, and do 
not need to be helped by Mr. Nickle’s assumption that 
that motive is necessarily bad. 


Under the British Flag 


tein Toronto Star and Columnist Judith Robinson 
in the Toronto Globe and Mail are doing useful 
work in drawing public attention to the case of 
Arthur Bartolotti, now under an order for deporta- 
tion to Italy issued by the Immigration Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources of the Do- 
minion of Canada. This order was issued on the 
strength of a finding by Department officials that 
Bartolotti was guilty of a technical violation of immi- 
gration regulations when re-entering Canada after 
a short absence. SATURDAY NIGHT has maintained 
for many years that the absolute power of deporta- 
tion vested in the Minister by these regulations is an 
extremely dangerous power, that if kept in the regu- 
lations at all it should only be exercised with the 
greatest care, and that it should never be exercised 
in the case of a person who has been guilty of no 
other misconduct making him an undesirable resi- 
dent of Canada, and who would be exposed to the 
risk of political prosecution if returned to the 
country of his origin. 

All of these objections to deportation apply very 
strongly in the case of Bartolotti, and it is our 
earnest hope that the Hon. T. A. Crerar, who is one 
of the most humane and liberal-minded members of 


the King Administration, will reverse the decision 
of his officials and permit this well-known and ener 
getic opponent of the Fascist system of government 
to remain in Canada instead of handing him over to 
the Fascist officials of Italy. But more than that, we 
think that a revision of the regulations is long over- 
due. The idea that any person of Czech origin in 
Canada would be liable, if we were not in a state of 
war with Germany, to be handed over to the mercies 
of the Gestapo for a purely technical violation of 
Canada’s immigration regulations should be intolet 
able to the Canadian sense of humanity 


The Canadian Almanac 


HE Canadian Almanac is with us again, very up- 
to-date as usual, with a cut of the new Canadian 
battle flag and an announcement that Manitoba has 
created a portfolio of Dominion-Provincial relations, 
but apparently has not yet appointed anybody to hold 
it. New Brunswick is the only other province with 
anything of the kind, possessing as it does a Minister 
of Education and of Federal and Municipal Relations 
If this sort of thing goes on the provinces will ulti- 
mately be establishing diplomatic representatives 
at Ottawa. Nearly all the newspapers in the country 
describe themselves as Independent, including the 
Tairiku Nippo of Vancouver, which is published in 
Japanese. The assets of Canada still include $468,750 
of over-paid subsidy to the province of Alberta; don’t 
you wish the Dominion may get it? Manitoba and 
British Columbia make Boxing Day a holiday, in 
addition to the nine days under Dominion lists; 
Quebec does not observe Boxing Day but does observe 
Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Ascension Day, All 
Saints, Conception Day, and the Feast of St. John the 
Baptist. There were four Can: adians in the British 
Parliament in November, to whom a fifth, Mr. Gar- 
field Weston, has been added since the book went to 
press. We can hardly think of anything you might 
want to know about Canada, except possibly the 
result of the coming election, which you will not find 
in this remarkable volume 
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Your positive ideas on how you want 
your property protected after you have 
slipped out of the picture won't go with 


the court unless they are written in your 
Will. 


Your Will offers you the opportunity 
to make sure that the funds you leave 
will be conservatively managed for your 
heirs’ lasting benefit by naming the 
Crown Trust Company as your executor 
and trustee. 


Let one of our experienced officers tell 
you about some of the excellent safe- 
guards that are being written into wills 
these days. 
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Art is seldom the result of inspiration alone 
The work which endures, be it sculptured 
marble or painted canvas, bears as well the 
unmistakeable print of time... and patience 
It is the same in wider spheres of Art—for 
instance in cigarette blending—the hand of 
genius cannot be denied. You notice it 
immediately in Cerise No. 2 Russian Cigar- 
ettes for into their preparation goes the same 
painstaking pride of craftsmanship as when, 
many years ago, Alexander Boguslavsky 
himself blended them by hand for the gentry 
of his time. Discerning smokers today, who 
recognise and appreciate the old standards 
of excellence, will find in Cerise No. 2 
something pleasingly different, something 
inherently satisfying 
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THE HITLER WAR 





Drang Down 


the Danube 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


] AST week’s elimination narrowed 
“ Hitler’s alternatives down to the 
two main ones of a drive through the 
Low Countries or a push down the 
Danube. I find myself quite unable 
to maintain any feeling of certainty 
over which one Hitler will choose. 
Even insofar as he may have decided 
on one already, day-by-day develop- 
ments are bound to influence his 
course to some extent. It isn’t quite 
as if he had only to consider his own 
desires and strike when and where 
he pleased without considering our 
activity, or Stalin’s, at all. 
Essentially, it seems to me, the 
choice between the Western front 
and the Balkans represents for Hitler 
the choice between an “all-out” war 
as his last resort, or the continuation 
of his strictly limited, one-move-at-a- 
time warfare. I don’t believe that 
Hitler wants to enter into a great 
war in the West any more today than 
when he threw up the Westwall, 01 
when he tried so hard to force peace 
on us after the speedy conclusion of 
his “little’ war in Poland. It is pos- 
sible that his and _ Ribbentrop’s 
malignant hatred of Britain may over- 
rule his judgment here. But I cling 


to the belief that even in this Hitler 
would proceed by limited moves, fol- 
lowed by a peace offensive intended 


to confuse and divide our people 
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tions had been penetrated, which in 
the case of the Dutch would be un- 
likely Then might ensue a great 
battle of mechanized forces, of which 
the outcome would be as uncertain 
as the Battle of the Marne in the 
last war. 

If we lost this we could always re- 
tire to our fortified line, and Hitler 
could attempt either to force this or 
to exploit his victory to secure peace 
terms to his advantage and our 
humiliation. It is not certain, of 


course, that he would succeed in 
either of these, and if on the other 
hand he had lost the great battle of 


Flanders he would be in for a fight 
to the finish, with the morale of his 
armies and his people badly shaken 


Probably the East 


It is that answer which comes back 
every time, that there is no certainty 
of either a quick victory or a limited 


move in the West, and that the les- 
sons of the last war must tell the 
Germans this, that makes me think 


that Hitler will 


original 


mtinue with his 
plan, stand behind his wall in 
the West and go ahead with his piece- 


meal conquest of Eastern Europe 
After all, have conditions changed so 
radically for him since last Septem- 
ber? He considered his position as a 
state of war all along. The overrun- 
ning of Austria was a move in this 
var, and the trumpeting down of 
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SATURDAY 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


ARE RIGHT BEHIND THE 


NAZI GOVERNMENT. 


on every report of economic difficulty, 
divided counsel and peace sentiment 
on our side as avidly as we do on 
every rumor of shortage or discon- 
tent in Germany. Might he not be- 
lieve that the groups on our side 
which tolerated his policy all along, 
the classes which fear social upheaval 
and the bankers who fear ruin as the 
result of a long war, may in time 
persuade the Allied Governments to 
end a war of whose strain and in- 
ictivity the people had become weary 
and bored? If Hitler could be sure 
that we would not take the initiative, 
he might simply allow the war to 
drag along like this until we were 
completely fed up with it. 


Cannot Sit Still 


That is, he might if he could keep 
his own people in inactivity and with- 
out tangible success that long. Their 
psychology is such, however, that they 


must have a periodic dose of both. 
Hitler, the permanent revolutionary, 
and Germany, the lupine society, 


cannot sit still. In this situation, a 
move down the Danube seems to an- 
their needs. It would be 
tain of initial success, and would thus 
provide the necessary ‘“‘jab in the arm” 


swer cer- 


for the Germans. Hitler could fight 
us to great advantage here. Holding 


the Westwall lightly, and _ feinting 
there, he could concentrate his main 
forces in Central Europe, with short, 
excellent lines of communication, 
while we had to transport troops and 
supplies a couple of thousand miles 
and work up over vastly inferior roads 
and railways. 

Hitler could run through Hungary, 
whether opposed or not, in a few days. 
He would have a good chance of tak- 
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—By Victor Child. 


ing the whole of Rumania, even if 
we were to get some help to the 


Rumanians in time. He might count 
on this swinging Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and particularly Italy on to his side, 
as the winning one. (Although I must 
say that one of the strongest impres- 
sions of my trip through Eastern 
Europe last summer, and one which 
Anne O’Hare McCormick of the New 
York Times has repeatedly brought 
out in her current despatches from 
there, is that these nations are con- 
vinced that Germany will lose.) 


Pressure on Russia 


But above all, oil lies this way, 
and Germany’s success or failure in 
obtaining control of an adequate sup- 
ply of this shapes up more and more 
as one of the determining factors of 
this war. By dire threats of the re- 
prisals which would be meted out to 
them, the Germans might hope to 
deter the Rumanians from blocking 
the wells and burning the refineries 
as they did in 1916. But if this hap- 
pened Germany could at any rate soon 
refit them to provide as much as she 
got, say, last January, which was only 
one-twentieth of the Rumanian pro- 
duction. And she would be in a 
better position to get oil from Russia. 


Or to take it. For Hitler would at 
the same time have broadened his 
base of operations against Russia and 
be able to exert more pressure on 
her--which wouldn’t be changed in 
the slightest by the gift to her of 
Bessarabia. As to Russian help in a 
Balkan or Near Eastern campaign, 
the Red Army fighting in Bessarabia 
or the Causasus would be a very dif- 
ferent thing from the Red Army fight- 
ing on the outskirts of the great rail- 
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road and supply base of Leningrad. 
It is noteworthy that even on the 
far side of Lake Ladoga the Red 
Army has been unable to supply it- 
self efficiently. There have been con- 
stant warnings from alert Balkan cor- 
respondents that reports of large 
Russian troop concentrations in the 
South and naval maneuvers in the 
Black Sea are suspect as German 
propaganda. One can imagine Goeb- 
bels’ sardonic laughter as he sent out 
the rumor of the one rusty old 
Czarist battle ship in the Black Sea 
carrying out ‘‘maneuvers.” 


Must Get Constantinople 


Once established in Rumania Hitler 
would be able to develop the impor- 
tant Black Sea-Danube water trans- 
port route, on which he depends for 
most of the supplies he will ever get 
from Russia. But to secure this, or 
even to use it at all, he must control 
Constantinople and the Straits, and 
that is quite a different matter. Per- 
haps his initial drive would carry him 
this far, but even so there would be 
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an end to his limited war. He would 
have a large army constantly engaged 
on this new front against the Allied- 
Turkish forces. He would be depend- 
ent from Belgrade down on one main 
railway line. He would have launched 
Germany into a Gallipoli campaign. 
And if his calculations on intimidat- 
ing or winning Italy into the war on 
his side turned out wrong, and she 
joined us instead, he would have 
opened up his flank to that stroke 
across Northern Italy and up through 
Austria and Bohemia on which it is 
said the French High Command look 
for the final decision in this war. 
Will Hitler yield to the attractions 
or the drawbacks of the Danubian 
move? The assembly of an Allied 
Near Eastern Army must have exerted 
some influence on his calculations. 
But it is not enough. He is too free 
to choose his course. Our military 
situation today seems to resemble in 
many respects our political situation 
about the time of the German march 
into the Rhineland. It calls for the 
grasping of the initiative by our side. 


An “Original” Mountie 


BY JAMES McCOOK 


“VERY “Mountie’” has spent some 

* time in Regina and most of them 
have worshipped at the little Church 
of England chapel which has been 
part of the barracks square for half 
a century. And there, a few Sundays 
ago, there was a_=e service which 
thrilled Regina. The occasion was 
the opening of a tower which had 
been added to the chapel, and the 
honored guest for the ceremony was 
Captain William Parker, one of the 
original Mounted Police who marched 
westward from Winnipeg in 1874 to 
bring law and order to the Wild 
North Land. There are believed to 
be no more than three survivors of 
that historic trek, and Captain Par- 
ker, bearing his 87 years lightly, was 
the sole representative of the famous 
band of redcoats able to attend the 
service and assist in the dedication of 
the tower to the memory of the “Men 
of '74." 

He came to Regina from Medicine 
Hat, Alta., where his home has been 
for many years, and besides meeting 
many old comrades of the Force, he 
was welcomed by his brother, Canon 
J. F. Dyke Parker, who also parti- 
cipated in the service by virtue of 
having lived and labored in the Can- 
adian Northwest almost as long as 
Captain Parker. 

The Mounties, as 
did not stint their 
veteran. There was a banquet at 
which he had to speak, the church 
service at which he was the central 
figure, and various other smaller 
assemblies. Captain Parker’s day 
would start early in the morning and 
he would get to bed in the early 
hours of the next morning. He took 
it all in his stride, and when younger 
men became exhausted he carried on 
gaily with his round of calls. 


is their custom, 
tribute to the 


The Prairie ‘‘Dreamers” 


But the erect old man who thumped 
young Mounties on the chest as he 
walked along the lines drawn up in 
his honor is a legend in himself. Writ- 
ers mention “Bill” Parker as one of 
the heroes of the gruelling trek west 
65 years ago. They recall how one 
of his early duties was to deal with 
the fanatics who were known as the 
“Dreamers” and who for a time dis- 
turbed the peace of Alberta. What 
they dreamed, they did. Quite often 
their dreams demanded they burn 
their neighbors’ barns, which they 
did. When Captain Parker began to 
interfere, their dreams demanded that 
Captain Parker be checked, but in 
this instance the dream and the action 
were kept distinctly separate by the 
redoubtable Mountie, who trans- 
formed his own dreams into hard 
reality with several timely arrests. 

Captain Parker remembers “a 
devil of a trip” in a dog sled to Fort 


Prince of Wales on the shores of 
Hudson Bay, where the port of 
Churchill is now established, to in- 


vestigate a charge of murder made 
against an old squaw. Churchill was 
600 miles from his post at Prince 
Albert. After struggling through 
soft snow and crossing rivers where 
the ice was breaking, Captain Parker 
sat in judgment on the accused, found 
the charge could not be upheld and 
plodded southward again. The last 
100 miles had to be covered on foot 
as the dog team failed completely and 


the Mountie 
way. 

The veteran’s favorite grumble is 
about how he came to lose a pair of 
brand new boots. It was around 1896 
and he was escorting a prisoner to 


had to make his own 


jail. The man managed to jump from 
the moving train and Parker was 
after him in a moment. Both landed 


beside the 
started 


track unhurt and both 
running. The fugitive was 
fleet of foot and darted over the Sas- 
katchewan prairie at full speed. Par- 
ker found himself hampered by _ his 
new boots and sat down long enough 
to take them off. 

The chase lasted the whole day 
and when the prisoner at last gave 
up they were 26 miles from the place 
where the Mountie had left his boots. 
He returned for them the next day, 
but, alas, it was a bad year for grass- 


hoppers, and these busy pests had 
chewed the boots beyond repair. 
The Scalping Days 

They remember Captain Parker 


with the Lord Strathcona’s Horse in 
the Boer War, when he was sergeant- 
major in the unit commanded by Sam 
Steele, later Major-General Steele, 
another of the first Mounties. They 
remember that after he left the force 





BEAUTY OF HEDGES 


HEDGES are such lovely things, 
Whispering with small song-birds’ 

wings; 

Curving brown boughs, shining leaf, 

Shades of green beyond belief: 

Wild-rose-petal patterned, netted 

With slim twigs, and lightly fretted 

By tall flower-frond, and fern: 

And where slow earth-folk creep and 
turn, 


Bright-buttoned dandelions and grass- 
es’ 


Thin spears shake when the low wind 


passes. 

Those who live inside great cities’ 
edges 

Must miss this loveliness of hedges! 


ANNE Marriort. 


SESE 


he was recruiting officer in Medicine 
Hat during the Great War and was 
constantly indignant because he was 
not permitted to go overseas. 

This new West has grown out of 
all recognition for Captain Parker, 
who recalled that on one trip from 
Fort Macleod to Winnipeg a police de- 
tachment on two or three 
came across the scalped 
Indians killed in fighting between 
Crees and Blackfeet. To both him- 
self and his brother, who drove the 
mail, attended the sick in a Mounted 
Police hospital during the rising, and 
became the spiritual guide of Indians 
in northern Saskatchewan, the Riel 
Rebellion of 1885 seems as if it were 
but yesterday. 

“Old Hardface,” they used to call 
Captain Parker, affectionately or per- 
haps respectfully. But in Regina, in 
December, he could not help but 
smile. When he first came to Pile 


occasions 
bodies of 


o’Bones Creek no one guessed there 
would one day be a city there 
-ared. 


and 
no one 





THESE MEN HAVE SERVED THE WEST for 60 years. 
William Parker, right, late of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Parker, Church of England, Regina. 


They are Captain 
Police, and Canon 
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rom Out of the West 


pk. R. J. MANION is, of course, not 

naming his cabinet. No Opposi- 
tion leader ever does. But one of 
the sure things, in an uncertain poli- 
tical scene, is that if the Conservative 
leader forms a National Government, 
Murdoch Alexander MacPherson will 
be a member of it. He couldn’t be 
kept out. 

This man out of the West, who so 
filled the Manion supporters with 
enthusiasm in his four speeches in 
Ontario, is unusual in many ways. 
He doesn’t look like a top-flight pol- 
itician; he is unassuming; he refuses 
to take political advantage of his 
military title or record gained in the 
Great War; he is a teetotaler. 

Like a great number of others who 
have made their power felt in poli- 
tical life in Canada, he is a Mari- 
timer. But he didn’t stay in his 
native Nova Scotia. 

Murdo MacPherson, whose family 
came to Canada from Scotland more 
than a hundred years ago and settled 
on Cape Breton Island, was born in 
Grand Anse. His father farmed what 
is considered a large farm in Cape 
Breton. As to other Nova Scotians, 
education was important in the Mac- 
Pherson family. The result was that 
he attended St. Peter’s Academy, 
Pictou Academy, and Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, where he took his law de- 
gree. 

But young MacPherson had to 
assist himself in providing funds for 
his tuition. For two years he taught 
in Cape Breton to earn enough 
money to go to Pictou Academy. 
While he was at Dalhousie he had 
to tutor to earn the extra bit of 
money that made the difference be- 
tween staying at home and studying 
law. 

It was really an accident, his going 
to Saskatchewan. He had just fin- 
ished his law course when an old 
Dalhousie graduate came to Halifax 
to look for a junior for his law firm. 
Someone gave him  MacPherson's 
name. He was interviewed and then 
left for Swift Current to practise 
law with the man who later became 
Judge Buckles. 

The young lawyer liked Swift Cur- 
rent, he liked the West. He married 
a Swift Current girl. He settled 
down to make Saskatchewan his 
home and has stayed there since 


Record in the War 


He was only in practice 18 months 
before he joined the Army in 1915 
with the 10th Infantry Battalion 
which was recruited largely from 
Calgary and Winnipeg. In 1916 he 
was in France, but not before he did 
something which many men would 
have hesitated to do 

When he joined the army he was 
commissioned as a lieutenant. He 
rose to the rank of major. But things 
didn’t move fast enough for him. He 
wanted to get to France in a hurry 
so he asked to be reverted. From 
the major’s crown he stepped down 
to the two pips of a lieutenant and 
as such he went into action in 
France. 

Ontario still knows very little of 
‘Mac” as he is called in Regina. In 
introductions to political gatherings 
in Ontario, and in news stories, he 
has been called an M.C. and a D.S.O 
He has no decorations, but as_ his 
nominator at the Conservative con- 
vention at Ottawa said, he did get 
something out of the war. He got a 
serious leg wound at Arleux, on 
April 28, 1917, which kept him in 
military hospital for 14 months. He 
still can’t play golf as a result of 
that injury, but he has learned to 
conserve his strength and so is able 
to go through a lengthy campaign 
without the strain which would more 
seriously affect a man less trained 
in the art of looking after one’s 
health. 






BY LOU GOLDEN 


It was at the convention that chose 
Dr. Manion as Tory leader that 
Murdo MacPherson made such a 
startling rush into the Dominion poli- 
tical picture. He came to the Ottawa 
convention with no idea that he 
would stand for the post made vacant 
by the retirement of the Rt. Hon. R. 
B. Bennett. In twenty-four hours he 
nearly upset the apple cart of the 
Manion men who had been cam- 
paigning for their favorite for sev- 
eral months. In fact he forced a 
second ballot and then he received 
648 votes to 830 polled for the pre- 
sent Conservative leader. 

Those things don’t happen acci- 
dentally. There is always a cause 
for the effect in politics as in every- 
thing else. MacPherson, except to 
the small delegation from Saskatch- 
ewan, was unknown. But there was 
a feeling amongst many of the dele- 
gates that there ought to be a new 
man. They felt that this was the 
man. 

And if he were unknown = and 
wondered about before he spoke, his 
one speech at nomination almost 
swept the convention. It was easily 
the best speech made by any of the 
candidates, and it was only the large 
following that Dr. Manion had of 
men who knew him well, both per- 
sonally and as a member of the Ben- 
nett administration, that held the 
drive of the political dark horse in 
check. 

Mr. MacPherson is a good speaker. 
He is one of the few men who can 
make a rousing, pro-Empire speech 
without drooling at the mouth. He 
does it simply and sincerely, and as 
one prominent politician said after 
the MacPherson address to the Con- 
servative Business Men’s Club in To- 
ronto, he can do it without losing 
votes anywhere else. 

So effective is he that such ex- 
perienced campaigners as the Hon 
Earl Lawson and Col. George Drew 
took notes of his Toronto speech for 
new approaches 


The Coming Man 


For the first time since the Con- 
servatives went into the cold and 
hungry Opposition have people been 
turned away from a Business Men’s 
Club luncheon. When MacPherson 
spoke it seemed as if every member 
of the club and his uncle was pre- 
sent. The attraction was the repu- 
tation of MacPherson as the “comer” 
whom everyone conceded as Dr 
Manion’s first aide. 

This Western leader is 48 years 
old. He is thin, sandy-haired, blue- 
eyed, weighs 148 pounds and is 5 
feet, 10'» inches tall. He is pleasant 
to talk to, has no “side” whatever, 
meets the voters and the press easily 
and asks for and listens to advice 
He has no touch of the bull-headed 
politician who is on the ‘make’ and 
knows it He smokes a pipe only 

He has had a good deal of experi- 
ence in Saskatchewan. In 1921, when 
only 29 years of age, he showed all 
the touching enthusiasm and cour- 
age of the young when he ran against 
that old-time shrewd campaigner, 
the Hon. W. R. Motherwell, in Re- 
gina. He took a licking. Mr. Mother- 
well won by 1,500 in a large constitu- 
ency. 

Four years later he took a crack 
at running for a seat in the Sas- 
katchewan Legislative Assembly, and 
in the election of June 2 of that year 
he made the grade. He sat in one of 
the three Conservative seats in a 
House of 63 members. In the general 
election of ’29 he was re-elected and 
became Attorney-General in_ the 
Anderson Government. He remained 
at that post until the administration 
was shot out of office by Jimmie 


THE RIGHT REVEREND ARTHUR CARLISLE, B.A., D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


of Montreal, 


A recent portrait by Nakash of Montreal. 


Gardiner and the depression in ’34, 
on the same day in which the Henry 
régime went under in Ontario. 

He did, however, get some exper- 
ience in finance, for in '31 he had 
been appoined Provincial Treasurer 
and held that post as well as the 
Attorney-General’s until the defeat. 

Back to law practice went Mac- 
Pherson. He stayed there until Mr. 
Bennett asked him to go down to 
Ottawa and take charge of the set- 
ting up of the administration machin- 
ery for the Farmers’ Creditors’ Ar- 
rangement Act. He did that, staying 
for a year until he had things in full 
swing, and then he left the public 
service to go home with the feeling 
that he had done a good job 

Mr. MacPherson likes politics but 
has no desire to become a _ profes- 
sional politician His profession of 
law is what he likes best and at the 
time of writing he had not yet de- 
cided whether or not he would stand 
as a candidate in this election, 
although his supporters may make 
it necessary that he run In 
this case when the politician says 
that he is being “asked to run by 
his friends” it is really true 

An additional reason for not want- 
ing to leave his law practice is the 
fact that he would have to be away 
from home so much, and the wat 
has made it even more difficult. His 
eldest son, “Sandy,” who is 23, is a 
lawyer and a member of his dad’s 
firm He is now at Camp Borden 
with the Army Service Corps. His 
partner has left the firm to join the 
Navy. And while on the subject of 
the army, his second son, Ian, is at 
the Royal Military College. 

There are three other children at 
home, two daughters and a son 

Mr. MacPherson is a Presbyterian. 
He is no clubman, belonging to not 
a single club. He has two hobbies: 
he likes fishing and is an honest-to- 
goodness’ gardener Fishing and 
gardening to him are not just two 
neat things to fit into a Who’s Who 

Here are some MacPherson views: 

On the Conservative party: “It 
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MURDOCH MACPHERSON 


can’t be the Conservative party un- 
less it maintains the British connec- 
tion. If it didn’t I wouldn’t want to 
belong to it.” 

On what the West wants: “The 
western farmer doesn’t want to ex- 
ploit anyone. He simply wants a 
return on his product which has 
some relation to the cost to him.” 

On parties in the West ‘Party 
lines aren’t strictly drawn in the 
West as they are in Eastern Canada 
They are not wedded to any party.” 

On criticism of the Government in 
war time: “If we can’t have criticism 
of the Government in war time we 
might as well fold up this thing we 
call democracy.” 

On economic reform: “In some 
countries men have been prepared 
to forfeit their liberties and accept 
the idea of a dictatorship because it 
offered them what they considered 
social security, food, shelter, raiment. 
We're not prepared to surrender our 
liberties, so we must in the most 
effective way possible proceed to 
establish social security in a de- 
mocracy.” 

No matter which way the votes go 
on March 26 a good deal will be 
heard of Murdo MacPherson. 





CURPRISK | Surprise indeed! It’s dismay 
\ ® too. For, with the glad cry 


of the self-invited guests, she’s mentally checking the refriger- 
ator...that contains one partially emptied bottle of Canada Dry! 
Suppose people dropped in on you tonight? 
After all, Canada Dry ss the most famous ginger ale in the 
world, toast of 50 nations. It's pure and wholesome, good for 
children, prescribed for invalids. You want the best for your 


guests, your children, yourself... but be sure to order plenty! 


CANADA DRY 


“The Champagne of Ginger -Ales”’ 


AIDS DIGESTION 
RESTORES SPENT ENERGY 
IT’S GINGERVATING! 


NEW! Get 3 big, family-size 
bottles in the Handy Home 
Carton, and save money! 
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Parliament's Right to Decide on War 


Mackenzie King promise d the people of all Can- 
ida that the country would not be committed to war 
A yut the sanction of parliamenc.. . He held to 
that pledge honorably and steadfastly, in spite of 


personal abuse which was heaped upon him and 
hot-heads who did not represent 


7() ronment by 


sllective views of Canadian people. 
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wishes of the 


King Government 
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The Quebec Election certain politic il 
pportunists in the province of Quebec attempted 
» disrupt C unity seriously halt our 
national war effort the men of the Mackenzie King 
Government were the ones who went in and fougl. 
to preserve national solidarity ... The Conservative 
national leader remained silent during this crisis 
when his voice should have rung out on behalf of 
unity Because the courageous action 
f Mackenzie King and his Quebec ministers helped 
the electors to keep the only true issue clearly in 
mind, (Quebec was able to reaffirm her proud posi- 
squarely and loyally and warmly behind 
Canada’s national war effort 
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On March 26th show your faith in Canadian 
Unity; Vote for the candidate supporting 
Mackenzie King and make sure there can be 


no break in Canada’s Steadfast stand. 
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organization which the Russian de- 
scribed was not Communism. There 
was nothing there of the Marxian 
“from each according to his capacity 
to each according to his needs.” The 
obvious and suicidal absurdity of such 
a creed had made the American ques- 
tion the success of a society based upon 


it 

What the Russian did describe was 
in early phase of that individual- 
ism-—"capitalism” Which inevitably 


emerges from every attempt to cramp 
human beings into the frame of “Com- 
munistic” organization. 

Stalin is the Napoleon of Russia's 
revulsion from Communistic failure; 
exiled Trotsky and his “liquidated” 
companions bear witness to the dead- 
liness of (Stalin's substitutes for 
Napoleon's “whiff of grape shot.” 

The American’s doubt whether it 
“worked out that way” prevented him 
from accepting an enthusiastic invi- 
tation to work in Russia. His caution 
Was very for, it does not “work 
out” well in Russia for those who ars 
not members of the Communist Party 
or it is more accurate to say, for thoss 
who have not the approval of Stalin 


wise; 





CANADA TO SOUTH AFRICA. Dr 
H. Laureys, newly appointed Canadian 


High Commissioner to South Africa 
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The regulations deal with espionage, From a magistrate’s conviction on Vib 
acts of assistance to the enemy, sabot- summary trial the only and final ish 
age, restrictions on enemy aliens, appeal is to a county court ju de 
} nr? Y ? ‘ 7 > > ~~ 7 
shipping, and other matters connect- \ho rehears the whole cas SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 
ed with public order and safety in 
wartime _ THOROLD, ONT 
Amongst these obviously necessary Only One Indictment oe a) ee 5 si 
= provisions are some _ regulations wee nate Ries So ak 
ink ce It is .only where one of the mae 
which require special scrutiny to : ; ; Distributors for Eastern C d 
, ‘ Attorney-Generals thinks the offence f ; > i 
discover whether their terms do not ss aoe ere —s — eo atone | — — i 
‘ , 1 sufficiently serious that a penalty of rights oy ve } | 
go beyond what is essential and do apie ae a “a ; : ; i | 
not themselves constitute a danger ON€ Year ana S000 may De | insufficient Well, tell ‘em! Tell ‘em we objects to such tactics! 
Ags to dem Ton that the offence is treated as an in- ® 
a hea tO del yeracy. hh? 5 
: dictable offence. In this situation } 
n One such regulation is regulation the accused mav elect tria jury | 
21. It corresponds precisely with an and, if convicted, may appeal to the 
sry ¢ Britis merg eon): . . ss 
4 ritish emergency regulation Court of Appeal and, if he can secure 
has since been amended. It there one dissenting judge in his j 
the confers power on the Minister of favour. to the Supreme Court of 
irer Justice to detain suspected persons Canada But the penalty ‘f ‘ha jc 
5 without trial and during his pleasure. (onvicted. may be } 
The only ground for his action may vears and $5,000 | here * 
be his fear that someone is going tO have been many prosecutions under * : j 
act in a manner prejudicial to the those sections. the only one in which 
safety of the state No relief can be an Attorney-General has elected to 
obtained from the courts by means treat the offence as an _ indictable : 
ait of the ancient legal weapon of offence is in the case of Douglas ‘ . ‘ 3 : : | 
> hahe rer < ‘ _ gine. a "a x es 
the BAChAEEHE ee ARSORIRE SS Stewart, Circulation Editor of the ' 
that A knowledge of the good sense and (Clarion, whose appeal to the Court 
su- beral outlook of the present Minis- of Appeal of Ontario was recently 
ter of Justice may cause some to. successful to the extent of a _ sub- 
smile at the thought that under such stantial reduction in sentence 
powers concentration camps have It is interesting to note that under 
en set up in other countries. But the British regulations the maximum 
the present Minister of Justice has penalty in a summary trial three 
nics no permanent tenure of office and months’ imprisonment and on indict- 
r often act through “onic gas ment two years’ imprisonment ’ 
1 less sensitive to ibe es ) 1e se Pe 
t mes To return to sections 39 and 39(a) ' 
: a themselves, it is obvious that the ' 
mili most innocent statements divorced } 
x British Amendments from their context may be given a ; 
- sinister significance ! nhrase for 
the After bitter criticism, the corres- oe r Fg as phrase for 
; é se of which a trade union or- 
ponding British regulation was the use of which a tra f a ae 
. ganizer is shor to undergo trial 
. on amended It now applies only to 8anizer is shortly th un oO 2 i 
ars a striking s ilarit a si 
sie. those whom the Secretary of State bears a striking similarity to a sim 
believes on reasonable grounds to be jar phrase in a considered =< 
; . > »Y A ¢ > 1ea er ‘ < 
yn persons of hostile origin or associa- lished letter from the leader of His 
sad tion or to have been recently con- Majesty’s Loyal Opposition on this | 
ssia erned an act prejudicial to the Yer) subject 
fit public safety and whom he believes one | 
it necessary to control. This change How Britain Acts 
m a enables a person who thinks that the A 
the Secretary of State has acted arbi- A comparison with the Britis! ' 
S wale ‘i amended sugvests t 
ee t or without reasonable cause Tegulations as amend d suggests U 
rit to apply for his release to a court. lines upon which amendments migh 
an : : be considered Their ns re- 
; In both Canada and Great Britain , : 
nict a fer to attempts to ul | 
434 there is provision for review by an as a 
lif- s : opinion This woul f : 
advisory yuncil of detention orders rae j 
yn : the operation of the regulations thos 
ut in neither case is the opinion of t 
eas . 1ance injudicious remarks made j 
; the advisory council binding on the - Tein. A 
t . ag . ; — beverage rooms and elsewhere, wv ' 
Minister In Great Britain, how- : ° 
: have been the su t f sev- 
ver, there is provision for publicity sin ee | 
eral prosecutions in Canada 
through report to Parliament where — , ' 
the advice of the advisory council is By amendment to our regulations i 
Mla not followed the Canadian Government hav n- . 
de- nt serted a proviso that it be a de- 
i rhe regulations which most direct- i 
here fence to say that cri 
— ly affect reedom of expression are ; ‘§ P 
a = ; Government or Parlié 
xian 39 and 39(A). Useful amendments fs y } 
city ; ; intended. This ame 
The have already been made by the Gov- ; ‘ i ar ; | 
make it a sound rule to preface any 
- ernment but even as they stand their tat ; ‘ ape . ' 
‘ h stateme on a controversiai subject 
SUC vagueness of definition is a perpet- emnen : Sige” sae ; 
jueSs- = ; with the observation that the re- 
ual menace to freedom of speech : ss aig 
ipon marks which are to follow must De 





They should be read with regula- ; ae rit : ae 

; 2 whic sce » > ne interpreted as a criticism I tne J , P ; 

Was tions 61-63 which prescribe the pen- 4. G rnmen It st eaves The model illustrated is the MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK SUPER model 51 four-door touring sedan. 
a \ adian ;overnment t sti leaves 

: alties to be imposed and the mode of a ’ : 

_ trial of alleged offenders. a ” we —_ on e a 

aDly ations a wide field or ample — r ee : ‘ 5 ‘a oe = 

amp They prohibit the making of jh. criticism of a foreign govern- NE of these days the itch is going to hit —even MeLaughlin-Buick’s big production 

‘om- statements by word of mouth or in ment or of one of the otner govern- you to get out and get in on the fun a line has trouble keeping up with them ¥ 


i - 
writing, of any conceivable sort, of the Empire might still fall 








ments a 92 ° . ie. tre 
sia's which are intended or likely to cause Within the scope of the regulations McLaughlin-Buick can be in the spring-time. Of 


sisaffect! His Maiesty a course, we're doing all we can to be ready 
ure; disaffection to is Majesty, to preju- as likely 


*” ’ : ; ; to prejudice relations with a ee 2 . : 
ted dice His Majesty's perce my with for- foreign powers or discourage re- You're going to feel an irrepressible yen to for everyone. 
ead- eign powers, to prejudice recruiting, .pyiting : ; a cae ee . 
for or which are intended or likely to be — touch oft that husky, sw eet-singing Dynatlash But you can get only so Many cars In a Ware- 


: ca ; . at The British regulations provide Saas ; - oe “ 
prejudicial to the safety of the state |. 061s i. a defence to show that the power plant and swing out in gentle coil-spring house. And a full warehouse can empty 





r it or the efficient prosecution of the : : : ss “poh . eer ‘ fac 

him War statement a me or — re =” comfort to take in the fresh spring landscape. awfully fast. 

Invi- son Who nade tne s mes ment nad a 

ition Trial May Be Secret sere et — Se Maybe, like others we know of, you've even And what with everybody wanting Buicks 
vork as e 


z ° i bi e . ‘6 e — ~ 23 © > ~d ’ sav , o ve ‘¢ 
) are It is at ones apparent that these The British regulations are con- got the model picked out, and are just walt- this SCanor, “e - ant ony how long we cee 
rts provisions may cover a multitude of fined to statements ite nded to have ing a few weeks” to do something definite promise the deli ery we can give now. 
hose statements This makes it all the the unfortunate results mentioned in " - ‘ . < 
more important that the trial should the regulations. The Canadian regu- about it. So w hy not play the early bird this yearr | 


Why not get the jump on your neighbor and 


alin 


But may we emphasize, in purely friendly 
interest, that a lot of other people probably 
have the same ideaF¥ 


be driving your McLaughlin-Buick while he’s 
still talking about getting his? 


et You've nothing to lose, a lot of fun to gain 
And that when they start buying in droves so see vour MecLaughlin-Buick acaie . 


as they do every year about the ides of March today. 


| Best buys Buick!” 








A VIEW OF THE Ot TER vane of Old Fort Erie which has been com 


b ey eben plan. Thi are of the exuensng lao SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 





beautification and restoration ‘be ing carried out in the iinenes Falls ‘Matsiet by 


dian 
the Niagara Parks Commission created by the Ontario Government 
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GREAVETTE Streamliner 








The scene of the story is the prov- 





7 
; 
¥ 
: 
st 
aly 


ince Viipuri, which passed into the 
H E O O K S H E L F hands of the Russians early in the 
i gee Sas oe car Mating List Ey Ont free eighteenth century. Finland as 
BOOKS IN ALL SUBJECTS CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON a whole became a Grand Duchy 
At WE BAT 8 ote ot St perueer book or of Russia during the Napoleonic 
wars. The Finns were allowed 
e to retain their own constitution 
Study in Adolescence and manage their own internal 
affairs until 1899, when Nicholas 
Il abrogated the constitution, a 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS move he was forced to rescind a 
WALK LIKE A MORTAL, by Dan meantime he has completed his final Seco ee ica oe 

Wickenden. McClelland & Stewart. year at high-school, fallen in love wa fair 2 — 
$2.50, with a chilly fellow student and scala — a — — mei 
“WVALK Like a Mortal” is the story sensibly recovered, and discovered his sae caeaa 7 ao ar oar 
of a seventeen year old boy, Gabe Own tough capacity for resistance to 544 grove them out soon after the 

Mackenzie, told by a twenty-seven hard experience and unprofitable . 


year old writer, Dan Wickenden. And 
it leaves one feeling that twenty-seven 
is probably the perfect age for an 
author who wants to write faithfully 
and vividly about adolescence A 
younger writer would almost 
tainly have romanticized, or at least 
over-intensified, Gabe Mackenzie's 


Ccer- 


tragedies and  bewilderments. An 
older one might have been over- 
tender, or too wisely ironical In 
either case the portrait would have 


been blurred or falsified. As it is this 
study of an intelligent high-school boy 
of normal emotions is sharp and exact 
a good photograph, and infinitely 
more revealing. 

Gabe Mackenzie is the son of un- 
happy middle-class American parents 
1e mother hard, ruthless and young 
1e father a mild, shabby, aging man, 
intimidated by his wife and relieved 
end to see her go off with an 
When the 
and his 
Uncle 


as 
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And in that 


live with 
Henry and his family 
indulgent, high-spirited and very 
peculiar household, father 
capes from the paralysis that Maggie 


Gabe’s es- 
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Over a Century of Gardening Experience. has laid on his will, Gabe from the 
> hard claims of her emotions In the 
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YOUR INCOME TAX 


DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
By A. R. McMichael, B.A., F.C.A. 


HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 
i. 


2. 


By knowing each and every 
deduction to which 
justly entitled. 


you are 


By learning bow to pre pare 
your income tax return quickly 
ind correctly thus avotd- 
mg future assessments, penal 


ties and interest charges 


Make surRE you overlook nothing 


to which you are JUSTLY ENTITLED 
YOUR INCOME TAX, by A. R. McMichael, B.A., 


F.C.A., is new, completely up-to-date and covers every 
Dominion and Provincial income tax requirement. It 
is written in simple, 









untechnical language; it is the 
quickest and most accurate help ever devised for income 


tax payers 


Your Money Back 
if it Doesn’t Save You 
Time and Taxes 


book a great deal of 
your time, enable you to keep your tax 
down, and avoid the trouble of later 
We offer it on this double 
guarantee: |. Look through it. If you 
do not agree it will be of definite help 


This Book 
Tells You: 



















Chis will 


save 


assessments 













return it, your money will be re 
funded. 2. OR—after you have made 
out your 


' return with this book’s help, 
if it has not actually saved you time and 
money, return it then, and we w:'! re- 









rrect im me tax 








Lae ee eee fund its full price to you. 
m ple le exam Die . . ° 
ed ha Mea ACT NOW—tThis book is available 
1 Ae a: Se it all book and department stores 
or mail this coupon to the publishers 
m plet niormation 


mn all Provinetal 


Taxes im 

















uding slenlation 


The Musson Book Company Lid. 
480E University Ave., Toronto 




















Please send me immediately 
Note to copies of "Your Income Tax’ at $1 pe »py 
for which I enclose my remittance It is 


Tax Counsellors 





























inderstood that if this book does not defin 
itely save me both time and money, I may 
a Many tax coun return it to you and you wil efund my 
sellors, lawyers, and | Con etely | Money in full at once 
accountants are order indexed-—witt Name 
; k quick guide t 
ing a copy of this 
h each and every Address 
hook for eacD mem line in yourtax 
er of their staff. return 
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emotion 


The major characters in ‘Walk Like 
a Mortal” 


Gabe, Maggie, and par- 
ticularly the young aesthete cousin 
Francis—-are as solidly authentic as 
one’s neighbors or relatives And if 


in dealing with 
author 


lesser characters the 
lapses occasionally into tricks 
of caricature, his people are always 


sharply recognizable So are his 
middle-class American homes, his 
high-school class-rooms, his streets 
and restaurants and playgrounds. He 


has an inescapable eye for detail and 
a sharp ear for speech, and he writes 
evenly and surely, with a warm affec- 


tion, never false or misplaced, for 
the world he describes 
Where there is so much clarity, 


inderstanding and even judgment it is 


inevitable perhaps that there should 
be at times a certain lack of  in- 
tensity There are parts of “Walk 
Like a Mortal” that are merely good 


reading and nothing more But at 
its best—and it is oftener at its best 
than not—-it is a study of American 
life, and particularly of American 
youth that combines in an extra- 
ordinary degree honesty, insight and 
charm. In fairness to Mr. Wickenden 


it must be added that his charm is as 
natural as his insight and as real as 
his honesty 


Finlandia 


BY W. S. MILNE 
SUN AND STORM, by Unto Seppanen; 


revolution. Finland was given com- 
plete independence by the Treaty of 
Dorpat in 1920. 

This story is not primarily 
historical. It concentrates on one 
family, that of Markku, a small land- 
owner in the Karelian Isthmus. It 
opens with the building of a railway 


from St. Petersburg to Helsingfors. 
This awakens Markku’s_ ambition, 
and he resolves that by the help of 


the railway, he, a middle-aged peas- 
ant but two generations removed 
from serfdom, will become a power- 
ful landowner, and keep the hated 
tussians out of his province. His 
success in achieving the material 
portion of his dream is counter 
balanced by the various losses and 
disasters suffered in the deaths of 
his and the hardening of his 
spirit. The family becomes involved 
in political plot and counter-plot, and 
in the end only his young grandson, 
son of his youngest child, is left, to 
come to maturity in the first years 
of Finnish independence. The novel 
ends on a note of hope for the 
future, to be faced realistically in 
terms of economics, scientific farm- 
ing and co-operative organizations, 
and idealistically, in the spirit of 
those who fought and suffered to 
free Finland from the’ Russian 
oppressors. 
This is a 


sons, 


powerful novel, 
magnificent characterizations, 
passages of great and_ troubling 
beauty, in which the influence of 
Finnish forest and water, rock and 


with 
and 








translated from the Finnish by Ken- sunset and snowdrift is conveyed to 
neth C, Kaufman. McClelland and the reader in prose that even in 
Stewart. $2.75. translation has distinction and lyric 
UNtTo SEPPANEN, at the age of power. Power of another sort is 
36, is one of Finland’s outstand- there too. The characters live in- 
ing novelists. His stories have re- tense, passionate lives. There are 
peatedly received recognition py blood and tears in abundance, grim 
the Finnish government. “Sun and and brutal scenes alternating with 
Storm,” his most substantial work, passages pathetic and tender. The 
is the first to be translated into total effect is too powerful to be 
English. Its English publication is called pleasant, but when one puts 
timely, to say the least, for it deals down the book, one feels that one has 
with the rise of Finnish nationalism come through an uncommon experi- 
in the last two generations, and is. ence. 
permeated throughout by hatred of A year ago, one might have felt 
the Russians and all their ways that the story was too narrowly 
BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Fi . 
ight Terrible Years 
BY B. K. SANDWELL 
THE STORM BREAKS, by Frederick was like compared with what life is 


I. Birchall. 


Macmillan. $3.00. 


Ee BIRCHALL is not a deep 
“thinker, but he is a keen and 
truthful observer, and he has been 
present at practically everything of 
importance that has happened in 
world politics since 1932, except 
when the happenings were in the 
Far East 

He is not a deep thinker, because 
he seems to have no conception of 
the extent to which economic dis- 
organization and misery in Europe 
following the American crash of 
1929 were responsible for the rise 
of the Nazi dictatorship, nor of the 
extent to which American eco- 
nomic policies contributed to that 
disorganization and misery He is 
not a thinker, because he 
thinks the material 


deep 


that blessings 


»btainable and in large part al- 
ready enjoyed by the masses in 
North America would be equally 


»btainable by the masses in Europe 
f they would only resolve to create 
the same political conditions. It is 
true that the economic condition of 
Europe could be greatly improved 


f Europe 


could enjoy America’s 
peace, America’s vast internal free 
trade area, and America’s inven- 
tiveness and organizing powers 
But much of America’s luxury is 


lue to the smallness of the popula- 
tion in comparison with the 
imount of natural resources, and 
to the remorseless rapidity with 
Which many of those resources 
Vhich are the accumulation of cen- 
turies have been and are being 
turned into consumption goods for 


the benefit of a single generation 


BR! I not much of the book is de- 

voted to Mr. Birchall’s philo 
sophical reflections. Most of it, and 
interesting it is, narra- 

his personal observations 
ind reflections at critical junctures 
in the rise of the Nazi power in 
Germany, in the extension of that 
power by successive conquests, and 
n the surrenders of all 
the great nations in Europe to Ger 

Few books 
ivid an impression of 


vastly 
tive of 


IS a 


successive 


man bullying other 


give quite so \ 


international relations in 


since 1932 because few other 
writers have Mr. Birchall's lively 
appreciation of the charm and 


freedom of life in Austria and Ger- 
many before the advent of the 
and few can give such 
thrilling examples of what that life 


terror, 





Europe 


like in those countries today. 

Mr. Birchall has been privileged 
to see a great many of the things 
which make the history of these 
eight years, and some of them are 
things which have not been set 
down in print until he came to do 
so. Those of us who have been 
amused by the recent adoption by 
Germany of the thoroughly Marx- 
ist slogan that the workers of the 
world must unite (only Marx did 
not say that they must unite with 
Germany against England), as ex- 
plained by Dr. Ley, leader of the 
Nazi Labor Front, will be specially 
interested in one of Mr. Birchall’s 
reminiscences. It concerns the 
time when the Duke of Windsor 
was travelling in Germany and 
permitting himself to be used 
rather too freely as propaganda by 
the Nazis. “I heard Ley, the leader 
of the Labor Front, hail him as a 
brother, and once I saw Ley make 
a half-hearted attempt to slap him 
on the back in jovial by-play—but 
abandon it before it made, 
under the gaze of those steady eyes 
It was not a pleasant spectacle.’ 


was 


S REGARDS the surrender at 
*™ Munich, Mr. Birchall holds the 
same view as was expressed in 
Canada the other day by Mr 
Knickerbocker, that the crucial 
reason was the inadequacy of the 
French Air Force, which it was 
feared would leave France at 
Hitler's mercy before she could 
begin to fight The author con- 
siders that Mr. Chamberlain was a 


He has a 
very low opinion of Sir John Simon 
and Sir Samuel Hoare, and no en- 
thusiasm for Ramsay MacDonald 
He has no sympathy with dictators 
in general, but feels that the dic- 
tatorship of Pilsudski in Poland 
rested upon a genuine basis of 
popular support, and that the Po- 
land which the Marshal recreated 
will live again in spite of the ap- 
palling brutality to which it is now 
being subjected 

One closes the narrative of these 
eight terrible years with the feel- 
ing that they have probably never 
been equalled in human history, 
and that it is better, if so it be writ- 
ten, that the free nations should go 
down to destruction in the present 
war than that they should continue 
to permit without resistance and 
without protest the succession of 
international outrages of which 


victim of circumstances. 


Nazi Germany has been guilty. 





... powered by CHRYSLER 


Unquestionably, one of the most beautiful running, and riding, 
runabouts ever built. 


The built-in Vee Drive powerful Chrysler engine, located in 
the stern, gives more room, comfort and riding pleasure. It’s 
quieter . and safer. The Chrysler Vee Drive makes pos- 
sible the complete isolation of power plant in a_ fireproof 
bulkhead. 


Drop us a line and it will be a pleasure to give you further 
information, either for a boat or power plant—without obli- 
gation, of course. 


Chrysler Marine Engines Greavette Boats, Ltd. 
R. R. Finlayson, & Box 56, 
52 Adelaide St. E., Toronto Gravenhurst, Ont. 








Finnish to be worthy of regard as ARETINO: SCOURGE OF PRINCES, by 


world literature, but now that Fin- Thomas Caldecot Chubb. McClelland 
land is so. bravely fighting the & Stewart. $3.75. A full-length por- 
world’s battles, the book takes on a_ trait of one of the most amazing fig- 


ures of the Italian Renaissance. 

THREE’S A CREW, by Kathrene Pink- 
erton. McClelland & Stewart. $3. The 
author of “Wilderness Wife” tells the 
family story of a seven years’ cruise 
in a small boat. 

Wark AND Soupier, by Ashihei Hino. 
McClelland & Stewart. $2.75. A lit- 
erate Japanese soldier recounts his ex- 
periences in the Sino-Japanese wat 

THE STORY OF ADVERTISING IN CAN- 


And so do the 
has read this 


very special interest. 
headlines after one 
story. 


New Books 
GENERAL 


JAMES JOYCE, by Herbert Gorman. 
Oxford. $4. The author of “The In- 
credible Marquis” and “The Scottish 


Queen” has written the first defin- Apa, by H. E. Stephenson and Carlton 
itive biography of “the inscrutable McNaught. Ryerson. $3.50. Advertis- 
genius of the modern literary world.” ing’s fifty years in the Dominion. 





Even the dog ran away from me! 





1. THE BEST WAY ! KNOW TO tell you about the way my personality has changed 
is to illustrate it with these masks 





2. YOU WOULDN'T BELIEVE anybody could look like this . . . unless you have 
suffered as I did from what is politely called “‘intestinal sluggishness.”’ 





3. AND THEN, when I had to make those trips to the medicine cabinet, my disposition 
would be so terrible even the dog would run away and hide. 





ve 





4. UNTIL ONE DAY my mother gave me a delicious cereal called ati-sran. ‘‘Stop 
dosing yourself,"’ she said, ‘‘and get at the cause of the trouble. If you don't get the 
right kind of ‘bulk’ in your diet, no amount of harsh purgatives can make your intes 
tines work right. So, if that is your trouble, eat Kellogg's All-Bran regularly and drink 
plenty of water.” And was she right? Well, just take a good look at me now! 
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lis | 


ALARA 


Get your “‘Ounce of Prevention” every day 


with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


Your grocer has ALL-BRAN in two convenient size packages, restaurants 2 | 
serve the individual package. Made by Kellogg's in London, Canada. | 
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New Lamps For Old 


BY ALAN 


SEX AND LIFE, by Eugen Steinach, 

Ph.D., M.D. Macmillan. $4.25, 

A BOUT the same time that Ernst 
= Haeckel, looking backward over 
the last fifty years of the nineteenth 
century, was engaged in writing a 
book called “The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse”, a young Austrian physician 
named Eugen Steinach was beginning 
to interest himself in problems con- 
cerned with the physiology of sex. 
Where others had speculated Steinach 
began, slowly and carefully, to build 
up by physiological experiment a mass 
of proof that would establish the im- 
portance of the sex glands in control- 
ling the vital functions of the body. 
For more than forty years he has 
continued his investigations and he 
now publishes an account of his 
lifework. 

To recapture “the brave days when 
I was twenty-one” has ever been the 
source of wishful thinking on the 
part of man, be he soldier or poet, 
mechanic or scholar. Ponce de Leon 
travelled many a weary mile in search 
of an elusive Fountain of Youth; while 
ancient alchemists hung over retorts 
and alembics and thumbed obscure 
parchments in the same hopeful quest. 
Small wonder then that the mere 
pronouncement of such a word as 
“rejuvenation” should again awaken 
the same interest. 

Small wonder also that the crafty 
associations of the past should have 
their effect upon the future. For 
many years the mere idea of gland 
secretions and the possibility of their 
having any practical value was 
pooh-poohed, even by the medical 
profession. Although epinephrin 
(adrenalin) has been known and used 
for over forty years, medical prac- 
titioners have been slow to accept 
other glandular extracts. Banting’s 
discovery of insulin did more to 
awaken interest in the subject of in- 
ternal secretions than any other 
single occurrence on this continent, 
but the European clinicians have al- 
ways been more receptive to the 
theory of gland extracts, just as they 
have been to Freud and others who 
have investigated problems based on 
sex 

But to return to Steinach and the 
sex glands. The relation of these 
organs to virility was no new idea. 
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The creation of eunuchs by the op- 
eration of castration was an ancient 
practice; while Virgil, speaking of the 
exultant Pyrrhus at the siege of Troy, 
likened him to an old stallion who 
remembered the secretion of his 
gonads. What Steinach did first was 
to measure carefully the results of 
castration and of re-implantation of 
the sex glands in both male and 
female rats. From these primary ex- 
periments others followed naturally 
as new questions were raised until he 
satisfied himself of the existence of a 
male sex hormone and a_ female 
counterpart and established them as 
dominant forces in the maintenance of 
youthful vigor 

Much of the’ material of this book 
is now historical. In fact some of it 
is already out of date and of 
biographical interest only. Much of 
it, however, is firmly established and 
forms the basis of present knowledge 
and treatment. There is possibly a 
shade too much detail of physiological 
experiment for the lay reader but 
what makes this book of compelling 
interest to the intelligent adult is the 
importance of the subject. Who 
amongst us faces with pleasure the 
thought of doddering old age? Of a 
senile decay that robs us of strength 
and vigor of both body and mind? 
The chapter on the manifestations 
of senescence is among the most tn- 
teresting in the book because it Is a 
problem that no one can escape 

What, then, does Steinach offer us 
in the way of alleviation? Not com- 
plete rejuvenation, that is at the 
moment beyond our grasp. And he 
hastens to dissociate himself from the 
monkey-gland school, whose claims 
ire, in his opinion, unfounded. “In 
human beings” he says, “including 
those of advanced age, full restora 
tion of waning powers cannot be 
hoped for Neither can this be ex 
pected if the substance to be trans- 
planted is derived from animals in 
stead of from human beings. How 
ever plausible the idea of such im 
plantations may be, it must be em 
phatically declared that it amounts 
to self-delusion if people seriously 
believe that the transplantation of 
chimpanzee testicles into human 
beings can produce anything but 
rapidly passing effects.” 

No, Steinach does not promise 
miracles, Indeed, that is far from 
the purpose of his book. He points 
out that through ignorance of the 


SKINNER 


nature of his work there has been a 
good deal of confusion, misconception 
and misrepresentation, both of the 
subject generally and himself in par- 
ticular. He has therefore set down in 
a plain and simple manner for all 
to read, an account of his researches 
from their beginning. His own modest 
statement of accomplishment is that 
he believes it possible to counteract 
the decline of vitality by hormone 
treatment. He holds out no prospect 
of a “land of eternal youth, but one 
of a bearable old age in which within 
natural limits the optimum physiologi- 
cal conditions of life prevail.” 

Steinach, as a researcher, has 
probably ended his work. He already 
belongs to the past. But his investi- 
gations bridge the gap between the 
total ignorance of an earlier day and 
our present hope for the future. He 
is undoubtedly a maker of medical 
history and the importance of his 
contribution is just being realized. 
Others will continue to carry the 
torch which he has kindled and which 
has still much light to shed. 


Caldwell's South 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


TROUBLE IN JULY, by Erskine Cald- 
well. Collins. $2.75. 


[N THIS novel, Erskine Caldwell 

continues his self-imposed task of 
reporting the South. Caldwell’s di- 
dactic purpose, apparent in “You 
Have Seen Their Faces,” has been 
somewhat obscured by the popular 
success of his macabre comedy, ‘“To- 
bacco Road.” The deadly serious 
purpose of the present volume is not 
fully revealed until the end of the 
book, because this novel, too, is a 
comedy. Without dismal moralizing 
or sentimentality, the book des- 
cribes the hunting down and lynch- 
ing of a negro boy for a crime he 
did not commit. In a number of 
passages of grim comedy, the Geor- 
gia crackers who compose the lynch- 
ing mob are given an opportunity 
to display their ignorance, stupidity, 
cruelty, lubricity and cowardice. 

The central figure of the novel 
is not the hunted negro, as is usual 
in lynching stories, but a rural 
sheriff whose life is dominated by a 
coming election. This sheriff's first 
thought on hearing of the “nigger- 
hunt” is to go away fishing for a 
few days, so that he need take no 
stand for or against the lynching. 
His preposterous attempts to escape 
responsibility, to keep the  lynch- 
ing “politically clean,” are at the 
same time comical and _ hideous. 
Gradually the comedy of the sheriff 
and the lynching mob changes to 
something else. The sheriff attains 
to a consciousness of his responsi- 
bility, and in the end, when it is 
too late, he resolves to do his duty. 
Gathering force as it goes, the book 
ends with a terrible irony: the 
white girl who was supposed to have 
been the victim of the lynched negro 
is stoned to death by the mob for 
proclaiming his innocence 

Whether or not it is artistically 
legitimate to write a novel about a 
social crime (and I think it is), it is 
difficult to judge such a book by 
literary standards. “Trouble — in 
July” hits one like a hammer. But 
so do reports from Poland. So do 
Walter White’s lynching investiga- 
tions, which make no claim to be 
literature. How much of the effect 
of such a book is due to the nature 
of the material, moral indignation or 
pure shock? In describing an event 
which has occurred, without great 
variation, more than three thousand 
times since 1900, a _ writer’s chief 
problems are verisimilitude and 
style. Caldwell’s fiction always has 
been as real, not to say “realistic,” 
as could be wished. But his style 
is inadequate, his emotional and 
moral relation to the action is in- 
sufficiently unified, to raise this 
lynching into a powerful symbol of 
all lynchings. Neither bareness nor 
outspokenness is a_ substitute for 
power 


Carola’'s Life 
BY MARY DALE MUIR 


LIFE AS CAROLA, by Joan Grant 
Reginald Saunders. $3.00 


FTER a silence of two years Joan 

Grant has again produced a book 
other than the usual. To the hero- 
ine, life for the individual is not a 
period of time bounded by birth and 
death but, rather, part of a much 
more extended and complete exist- 
ence. This is inherent in the title, 
“Life as Carola.” According to the 
conception of the authoress, Carola 
holds within her memory the knowl- 
edge gained by a previous existence 
and in sleep can draw on this knowl- 
edge. At times she can even recog- 
nize by name those whom she had 
met in another life. Knowledge such 
as this is, of course, not the safest 
possession of a young woman in 
16th century, priest-ridden Italy and 
there are few with whom she can 
share it and talk freely. 

The success of the story lies in the 
fact that the strangeness of the 
theme leaves no feeling of strange- 
ness in the mind of the reader. The 
actuality of Carola’s experiences are 





THIS HIGHWAY HAS A SONG. Popular song writers are notoriously fond 
of “trails,” but they don’t often write songs about highways. Monkman Pass 
Highway, partially completed by local amateur effort and now being finished 
with government aid, runs from the Peace River district down to the highway 
system of British Columbia, passing this lovely scene above Kinuseo Falls; and 
it has been made the subject of a popular song, words by Clarence Charters, 
music by Tex Cochrane (the Singing Cowboy), and inspiration from Nellie 
McClung’s article, “The Road Builders.” 


evidently so real to the writer that 
they attain reality in the mind of the 
reader. “Life as Carola” is but ful- 
fillment of the promise given by the 
authoress in her earlier work 
“Winged Pharaoh.” 

Born as a bastard of the house of 
Griffin, Carola runs the gamut of 
human experience. She is thrown 
out of the castle with her mother 
when the master brings home his 
bride, left alone and penniless by the 
violent death of her mother, wanders 
about the country with a band of 
strolling players, is experienced in 
hunger, close companion of pesti- 
lence, misery and death until finally 
she is tortured as a heretic and 
escapes to experience the only period 
of peace and comfort she is to know 
in her life as Carola. Scarcely more 


than twenty in actual years, out of 
her amazing understanding she 


achieves detachment, through which 


will pay you to consider carefully the many places 
where rust may occur. 
what metals have been used. 


Rustable metals for water pipe, for gutters 
and leaders, for screens and the water tank mean 
annoyance, inconvenience and, sooner or later . . . 
repair and replacement costs due to rust. But... 
if sturdy, rustless equipment of copper, brass or 
bronze has been installed for these uses, you may 
expect years of rust-free service. 


Shown on this page are several non-rust 


Anaconda Products. 


homeowners untold expense and inconvenience 
every year. And once installed . . . they continue 
to effect these savings, more than repaying their 
slightly higher first costs by giving rust-free 


service. 


Look for the Anaconda name or trade-mark 
in brass pipe, copper tubes and copper sheet metal 
work. It is your assurance of the highest quality 
—of metals made by the world’s largest and most 
experienced manufacturers of copper and brass. 


Anaconda American Brass Limited 


( Made-in-Canada Products) 


for equipment of Copper, Brass 
and Bronze adds years to the life 
of a house... 
dependable service ... avoids 
expenses caused by rust .. . 
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In satisfying yourself that a house is well-built, it 


They save thousands of 


she gains an appreciation of how 
seeming contradictions and_ incon- 
gruities dovetail into the larger 
scheme of things 


New Books 


FICTION 


THE GREAT DEBUREAU, by Francis 
Kozik. Oxford. $2.75. The Czecho- 
slovakian winner in the All-Nations 
Prize Contest, in which the interna- 
tional winner was “No Arms, No 
Armour.” 

PORTRAIT OF ANGELA, by Elizabeth 
Cambridge. Jonathan Cape. $2.50. A 
novel of the British West Indies by the 
author of ‘Hostages to Fortune.” 

DiLtpo Cay, by Nelson Hayes. Thom- 
as Allen. $2.75. A novel of passion 
against a romantic and exotic island 
background 
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SUPERFINE 


In all the realm of fine paper there is 
none more beautiful in texture, more 
distinguished in character and more 
crisply impressive than Superfine 
Linen Record, ‘‘Canada’s Finest Bond.’’ 


It has become the accepted stationery 
of large corporations...the safeguard 
of millions that are locked in the 
careful words of deeds, contracts, 
conveyances, policies and other legal 
instruments that will affect the lives 
and fortunes of unborn generations. 
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is a 100% clean, new-rag paper 
Specify this superfine bond to your 
printer, lithographer or engraver. 


ROLLAND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 


High Grade Paper Makers Since 1882 
MONTREAL 


Branch Office : TORONTO, Ont 
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THE FILM PARADE 
Mary Lowrey Ross is recognized as one of the ablest as well as one of the 
Her comment on the current cinema is an outstanding 
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New Safety-lill Battery 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


March 9, 1940 





SPRING HOLIDAYS 
and the Easter Season— 
time to enjoy the Shore 
once again— with a great en- 
tertainment program— dances, 
musicales—floral displays—chil- 


Feb 


SOME weeks ago Mr. Mackenzie unduly stress the tragic note. They 
dren’s parties—oceanfront decks King was responsible for the preg- qo not trv to make our blood run 
—sea water in all baths—tempt- nant utterance, “all censorship is o¢ojq. ' 
ing menus—interesting rates. mostly humbug’. These may not be A great many of them, in fact 

his exact words--I am writing from ogpecially those by that delightful 

memory of them—but this, at any artist “Fougasse” are decidedly 
30 oroud rate, is the gist of the dictum. It was funny They get the message across, 
widely quoted and commented on in put with a grin. Whether or not that 
Cy e ea ; ier 
a this country; and it must have j¢ the phest way to impress upon us 
all en abe awakened approving echoes in mans the urgency of the warning is rather 
p Peng tate fe Reo Pt British minds. This is a country that «noot”, perhaps, but at least they do 
AH doesn’t take kindly to censors. brighten up the bill-boards. And that 
One is reminded of it by the new 


“Keep It Dark” campaign 
t 


tributed, showing 


crouching under restaurant tables or 
FOLKS LIKE you behind seats in ‘buses, or sidling In spite of black-outs and high 
watchfully up to fellows with their taxes and food-rationing and all the 


You'll like the other 


rest of it, London at night is getting 

| ' less word that will give away the to look and behave more and more 

vests at the Bismarck. position of a ship or a new factory like its old pre-war self. London may 
or the movements of a regiment be dark, but it is not depressed. The 

Well, there may be something best sign is the way new shows are 

There may even be a lot in opening up almost every day or so, 

I I find it h. i to persuade myself ind the way people are thronging out 

i rdinary dy who are con- to see them-—no matter how difficult 

vy sway ping eports and rumors, and dangerous the business of getting 
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LONDON LETTER 
Don't Breathe a Word 


BY P.O'D. 





12th, 1940. 


Two mil- 
lion and a half posters are being dis- 
German spies 


beer in a 'pub, waiting for the care- 


about 


web 
con- 
rubbish 
a 
they 


llion-to-one lot to the 


being 


dropped 
damage. 


where it would do serious 
Besides, the posters do not 


is something to. be 
nowadays. 


grateful for 


The Theatre Re-Awakens 





along the streets has become. 

In this connection, it is pleasant to 
know that the Old Vic will be opening 
again in another couple of weeks, with 


John Gielgud in “King Lear”. It could have found in no other theatre 
on is nearly ten years since he played in the land. 
regularly there, and as a youngster Now he is in a position to repay 


of twenty-five or so made the critics the debt—fortunately for the Old Vic! 


and the Town wake up to the fact Things haven't been going too well of 
that a new and brilliant Shakespear- late with that famous and most de- 
ean actor had arrived. The Old Vic serving theatre. All the theatres of 
owed a lot to John Gielgud, but it is London were hard hit by the war, 
to also true that John Gielgud owed a but the Old Vic harder than almost 


Old Vic 
tunities it gave him 


other. Not 
had suddenly lost 


and the 


opportunities he 


oppor- any because its patrons 


their devotion, but 
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@ First take off the filler cap in the 
regular way. 
@ Second put filler cap on the 
Satety-Fill” shown in the 
illustration—and press it down tightly. 
@ Third add the 


top ot the filler well—and replace cap. 


vent — as 










water—almost to 


Repeat this process for each cell. 





That’s all 





there is to it. The water auto- 


level. 


IT NEVER DRINKS TOO MUCH! 


matically comes to the correct 


Protects Car Vitals 


yy... YOU OVERFILL A STORAGE 
the results are frequently disastrous. 


And 


BATTERY, 


here's the reason why. The liquid content of your bat- 
tery is strongly acid—even though you add water to it from 


time to time 


When vour storage battery is too full, the liquid tends to 
spray out through the breather holes in the filler caps. The 
acid causes corrosion on the battery, the cables and the termi- 
is located under the hood, may 


nals, and when the battery 


cause damage to exposed metal and fabric parts of the car. 


To overcome this costly hazard, Willard engineers have de- 
veloped a New battery that “never drinks too much,” that 


prevents overfilling and eliminates dangerous corrosion. 
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STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY OF CANADA, 


SAFETY-FILL BATTERY 
Willard 
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Accept No Substitutes 


rom Corrosion ! 


It is called the Willard “Safety-Fill” Battery. It protects your 
motor and wiring system from harmful acid spray. It stops 
the current losses and unexpected starting failures caused by 
corroded cables and terminals. 


This remarkable new battery spins your motor in the coldest 
weather. It’s actually a private “powerhouse” for your own 
individual car—a well-built, dependable powerhouse that 
WILL DELIVER FAR MORE THAN 


THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF 


MILES AND MONTHS OF SERVICE, 


Ask the Willard dealer in your vicinity to demonstrate 
this unusual “‘Safety-Fill” battery. Let him install one in 
your car if your present battery shows any sign of weaken- 
ing. You can easily identify your Willard dealer’s place 


of business by the familiar red and white Willard sign. 
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THEY SWEEP THE GERMAN SKIES. 
of R.A.F. long-range bombers which fly regularly over Germany. 
graph was made from the rear-gunner’s cockpit of the plane ahead. 
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sealed fresh, sold fresh, and mild 
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A remarkable photograph of a flight 
The photo- 


simply because they couldn’t get there. 
The Old Vic is on the wrong side 
of the river, and with Tube services 









4 ) ALSO IN THE 
cut off or severely curtailed—well, NEW 
the thing became almost hopeless. As HANDY BOX 
a result, the autumn program had to 


50c 


Ideal for pocket 
or handbag 


be abandoned, and the company went 
on tour. 

The theatre has ever 
closed, in spite of the 
appeals of its public. 
sort of weather London got during 
January, no one can say that the 
Governors of the Old Vic were wrong 
in their decision. 

Even the present Gielgud season 
of Shakespeare is in the nature of a 
lucky break. He was really to have 
set out with his company on a tour 
of neutral countries as a sort of am- 
bassador of British culture—with full 
official support, financial and other- 
wise. 


since been 
protests and 
In view of the 


CRAVEN PLAIN 


without cork-tip — same 
fine quality as 
CRAVEN ‘A’ 


CARRERAS LTO, LONDON, ENGLAND 


150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


The Germans, it appears, are doing 
a lot of that kind of thing with opera, 
so why shouldn’t we do it with 
Shakespeare? But it is, none the less, 
a little sad to think of the Bard of 
Avon being trotted about Europe as 
a rival to Dr. Goebbels or 
Wagner. 

At the last moment, however, the 
scheme fell through, on account of 
certain unspecified “diplomatic diffi- 
culties”. And so propaganda’s loss has 
become the Old Vic’s gain. There are 
many people who will feel that it is 
much better so. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


The Shaw Higher Accounting Courses by Mail 
prepare for all accounting positions. Choose the 
Shaw Course. 40 years of success. 500 expert 
accountants for reference. The broader your 
knowledge the better qualified you are for ad- 
vancement when the opening occurs. Course 
is planned in 3 sections—we can catch step 
with you at any stage and guide you to the top. 
Allied subjects include: Cost Accounting, 
Auditing, Corporation Finance, Practical Bank- 
ing, Busine tarial Prac- 
tice, Economics, » Cte. 
Write for Catalogue. Shaw Sch , Dept.RC.57 
Bay and Charles Sts. Tor , Ont. 
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The Camel is Defined 


Is a camel a domesticated animal, or 
is it a creature of the wild? Three 
eminent lord-justices of the Court of 
Appeal spent a good deal of time last 
week deciding this knotty point. They 
came to the conclusion 
domestic animal 
and even in a 


that it is a 
even in England, 
ZOO. 

One of the lord-justices was brought 
up in Egypt, and the experiences of 
his youth may have had something to 
do with it. But, to the poor ignorant 
layman, the decision seems a little 
hard on the plaintiff in the action, 
who had been bitten by one. He had 
tried to feed apples to it, and the 
camel, either disliking apples or re- 
senting familiarity—-haughty beasts, 
camels! made a determined and 
nearly successful effort to eat his 
hand instead. The poor man felt that 
he was entitled to damages. 

The legal point seems to be that, 
if you insist on keeping a wild animal, 
and it bites someone, the responsibility 
is yours, and you must pay. But if 
it is a domesticated animal, however 
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Banishes Burn and 
Sting from Shaving 


What a difference when soe 
drape that first cooling brus : 
ful of Ingram’s across your 
chin! Its special bageeteets 
brace your skin... banish are, 
and sting. Your face fee . co 

. superbly fresh all day long, 
without a lotion. 
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‘MITH, when a cobra threatened . . 
: To fasten on his wrist, Get * thrifty one sg <i 
Said “Look here, snake, you can’t gram's at any Oree ' 

bite me; 
I am a pacifist. 


I have a scruple, snake, against 
Your poisoning my blood.” 
The snake, of course, apologized 
As best a cobra could. 
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SHAVING CREAM 


Wee eee By 


Davip Brock. 
0005055 
unsociable in disposition, the responsi- 
bility is on the other fellow. It is up 
to him to look out. So now we all 
know better than to go about feeding 
camels. 

How jolly it is to catch the law in 
these lighter moments of its weighty 
deliberations! I remember a case in 
which it was called on to decide 
whether monkeys were bipeds or 
quadrupeds. It had something to do 
with the tax on some that were being 
imported. They were held at Dover 
while the question was thrashed out 

Unfortunately, I don't 


PY 


. . interesting things to 
do, and kindly, relaxing care, 





remember 


what the decision was | therefore with freedom from all worry 

t i het! J ke 7 diet, electrotherapy, hy- 
cannot say whether a monkey is to drotherapy, beautiful ‘well- 
be regarded as two-footed or four- appointed buildings and 
footed Per haps it depends a good grounds—these, under spe- 


cialized medical supervision 
are offered by Homewood in 
restoring patients euzering 


deal on the kind of monkey. It may 
even be that monkeys are 
quadrumanous. Life and law are full 
perplexities No wonder 
judges look solemn! Is pigs pigs, o1 
pets? Ask the Even if it 
know, it you 


really from nervous and menta 
strain to normal health 
of these Rates moderate 
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Iron and the War— 
1914 and Now 


BY HR. M,. COPER 


Is Socialism at the 
End of the Road? 


BY W. A. McKAGUE 





The whole strategy of the First World War gravitated around iron. 


: = America has been rushing along the path of socialism, but is now 
Germany's iron position was then favorable. 


observing with concern the tyranny and the strife into which 
Europe has been hurled by central governments which were 
nominally of socialist or communist origin, and which professed 
the welfare of the people as their ambition. 


Now oil is more important, at least at present. If this war lasts 
long, however, iron may get back inio iis own. 


In such a contingency Germany's iron position is vulnerable. | 


We in Canada have been led to surrender more and more of our 
liberty because of the war. The United States is left as a great 

| stronghold of individual liberty, and it has a constitution and a 
tradition which inspires that kind of thought in its citizens. It 

may be the centre for a revival of individualism and prosperity. 








FRENCH lady who is very famous’ to stop Germany’s iron ore imports; 
in international journalism re- no matter what, in both cases, the 
ported a few weeks ago that “Hitler position would be with regard to the 
has been compelled to order the de- line-up of friends and foes 

molition of large sections of minor 


railway systems in order to divert the [yon Supply is Vital 


material to war purposes. This des- 
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\WHoM the gods would destroy, they of such a nation as Germany today 
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nerate vs : ‘lieve ave Be all this as it may, there is no 
The e ee ee oe doubt that oe aks gate ‘ ply i the world could be more gigantically that these governments which ar‘ 
7 "Os . Yay ‘ © , © ( c Steat Ss Ss = , 
y = ee Ao ee Ot See ital i th duct of mad than is the Europe of today, with hurling their peoples into war and | 
Wi Poip ” more vita or 1e conduc oO Wal é | 
: and wailed ae than wnythin x but oil, and may, under its hundreds of millions of supposedly poverty, got their start through claim- i 
This akes . . ic an ¢é se ay, e : 
This makes one wonder which is aa aa aaa c a : “tl civilized people pitted against one an- ing an ambition to benefit the people | 
ros weaves > Is ’s res "CO. ‘ert * ons as » she see, . ; ‘ r : lict 
more remarkable, the lady’s re source ne pes ‘a - 7 fs = if other on issues which they cannot In Germany it is the National Socialist | 
R THROAT fulness which enabled her to obtain a ae meee progres wr a ; themselves define, turning all of their party. The Fascists of Italy accorded | 
. ; secret inf ati n the last war iron still headec 1e : H 
ALSO | ee - oe list, and ; 7 nf tel ej yrtant energies from the pursuits of peace to to labor a dignity and a right which 
N THE or the stubbornness of the Nazis who Ist, ant Was in uae ely LORS AOR an those of mutual destruction. did not seem to have been acknow!- i 
NEW do not shirk from destroying their than : oil. anny me first seven Looking backward, they surely can edged before. The Soviet dictatorship 
HANDY BOX country’s valuable assets in the at- Months of 1918, when anaes oe find nothing in their history to impel of Russia arose from communism 
50c tempt to win a war they cannot win. Completely occupied by Germany, the them into this disaster. Looking for- ‘Thus does socialism, through its ow1 
¢ — "te “re 542 7297 =f — ; = } 
Ideal for pocket These thoughts obtrude themselves total oil exports were only 543,737 ward, they can see nothing but gains ambitions and its supression of in- 
or handbag when we read the news; but when we tons. (At present . oe aoe or losses which are trivial in com- dividualism, build up such a govern 
ponder it... is supposed to be 130,000 tons, anc parison with their sacrifices, or else mental machine that the people can 
Approximately one half of the Germany's total requirements pet! THEY NEED ATTENTION, TOO a program of extermination which no longer control it, and inevitably 
(german railway net consists of rails - at least a a gs World should be hardly conceivable in a pass under a dictatorship or a 
: ‘ 98 tric ds > ron was during the irst ori¢ ; s2UCrTaCc Tire . ‘rac 
which weigh 98 metric pounds pet Ps tn oe ac ‘ortant that not '¥® reasons, were exempted from obvious; it is the working of civilized age. bureaucracy. Even the democracies ; 
‘ > > ¢ > sic Fe ac so < é . ‘ . 7 = ( * > ‘ > Ee > > 
meter, and the other half consists of saa iinet statin ae von eae f th military service; to keep the war in- democratic control of the military This is what has come from the f Europe have been enmeshed in the 
oO a3) ? ‘ > is “eS only ne ole ac ai strate Oo © Bae : i . : : > s . j ‘lair — 
ee ee \ 1 zravitat 2 ened it but that dustries going, and to prevent all machinery, limited even as this con- establishment of great central govern- tre nd, and while still claiming a 
» > ‘ » ¢ ners aV- war é ate ar ; A ‘ : : ‘ ; : S . } | legiz ‘e > > If-< “rn- 
simpler let us assume a general av is : . ie iks f hat : anaes d other industries from falling bodily to trol was in an Empire like the Ger- ments and the loss by the people of legiance to the theory of self-govern 
erage of 100 metric pounds per meter 4!SO the talks of what one woulc oO pieces. man Empire of that time the contro! of their own destinies. It ment, are being led more and more t« 
of rail. This means that one meter of to the enemy after the war, were on They argued that if Germany seems to be inevitable that when abandon the practice of what they 
eed ; 9 ‘ ne kilo- both sides nothing but iron. Also the ; , : : ; culate oe 
track weighs 200 lbs., and one kilo | ‘al backg = 1 of that: w: s would win the war, she would soon Sources Have Changed people allow a government to think preach 
aera Te) meter of track weighs a hundred tons. Political background of that war can 1... a flourishing industry again; and for them, they will sooner or later 
A her Cen 7 : : : ‘ » ‘ec Cc be , oe F - : ‘ 
Thus one hundred thousand kilo- te ‘o ~ ar REET, a if she lost it, nothing would matter The continuance of iron produc-_ be led into projects which they would Eleventh-Hour Hope 
meters of track would be necessary 7 as lana 2 ee eee Two things are remarkable in this. tion was a minor consideration with never have visualized themselves, and 5 ; 
et meee ane Se ee de of “th Battl a the Firstly that the civil authorities regard to that offensive There was which cannot by any species of logic : mt OME (GE his very madness. in 
. » nce » e > . « pe ¢c > ¢ Aleve ul Op 
ron, or rather steel, of which the oo eae r = ca aorta assessed the economic necessities quite Plenty of ammunition and there was be deemed as for the common good Europe comes an ele ne ae hope ' 
lady speaks warne yi een rea a a oy io properly, in that they did not provide not only an ambulance, but an enor- It is easier for a government to raise that in America individualism may ' 
few in Germany, anc 5 ven = : the men, declaring that everybody in Mous superfluity of artillery, ma- the spectre of external threat, than Survive. Now that the British Empire } 
ECTS The Need is There contrary eatin — ai ae ‘the whole country was working for Chine guns, and rifles. What interests to achieve a success at hom and France have pledged themselves i 
by Mail AE SR REPRE SRE, ee SNES the war. Secondly the military US now, is why there was relatively to the fortunes of war, the United 
ses by Mat industrial and agricultural associa- ~ . ar ffticio ‘ ; td : : States, of a tk rreat ations * 
Choose the The leneth of the German railway ' eineee 7 8 authorities had recognized and ac- sufficient iron then, and what this Benefits—or Poverty? es, of all the great nations, r 
500 expert - gs tions of that country submitted a : . shows with regard to the present mains the stronghold of personal 
oader your net is just over sixty thousand kilo- eg, ogee knowledged this point for over three § ‘ Be pt I 
oader your : : memorandum to the Imperial Chan- situation ne . . ’ : liberty and property rights. Many of 
are for ad- meters of which about forty per cent i lia Sinise fv Manthapith Sea and suddenly completely Situation. fhe Europe of the middle ages, be- ; : a a : 
s. Course : ‘ cellor After having se oO es wi ; 3 > y as ntall oe 4 its own citizens have grave doubts 
= pe i idickdiihin isthe ace Meal Med bala’ tienes Se eee a $0 age sane lS dropped it. Why? Because their One thing ha fundamentally fore the rise of the nations as we peta tire soar ne : = 
gree ness, % s se, “ hs od: > & 2 > Ge : \ ion ’ . eee ynce 1 uture yecause ne 
1 to the top. length is about eighty-five thousand ' : ae ecaeas taal purpose, after more than three years Change d; the sources of the German’ know them, was far from peaceful me . a \ : ) 
cco A vrea volume wha e! < 3 vO -o Q12 ° ey . >, 1 ‘ ee eae . socialistic ren nas been strong In 
A unting, il amekare in eather “wormla; the ‘ 5 . : of war, was the lightning war, the iron ore. In 1913 Germany consumed put the wars waged by the rulers of : ; ee 
tical Bank- c have to annex by the shortly-to-be- 13 illi t ; of } f whict 2 j > 5 >; recent vyvears But the tragedy of 
tarial Prac- tracks of the entire German railway ted Od a n. Second lightning war in the struggle, * mulion tons of iron ore, of which Burgundy, or Bohemia, or Piedmont _ te : 
ate. ~ expectec PAE reaty, ley con- ; 2 P 7 — - ; } her Se : a < ~urope IS a lesson which it is taking 
Dent RC.57 system weigh about eight and a half a x ; Mag ge ge rote? after the one of 1914 had failed. And fifty per cent. came from the then were minor affairs, even in relation ate . Rage ap ges shige 
Oe. million tons. Our apologies, Madam: ees eemees ena? oe : they knew if the second one failed, (erman part of Lorraine, sixteen per to the life of the individual, as com- Pees BS DE CRORE LUNN 
SL " ies fign G RARPOT aetals By WMO E> too, the war was lost Th lesson i Continued Pag i Be pared with tl totalitarian chemes So long as socialism was a popular 
é ere . » gures : ? s St. e lesso s ( ) wer on Page « pared V1 ine Ole al I Ss em : 
rabouis, but there are the figure quisition of the line of the Meuse and : . movement, aspiring to raise the aver 5 
wie i » eve *F to . 
oe me ; = ac ef a a of the French coast the iron-producing — ; age living standard and in some degre 
aoub le eXtent oO le WNaZzIS) Cala- > } 
district of Briey, as well as the coal to redistribute wealth, it was capable 
os as suggested by that pi Rages fields of the North and of the Pas de T H E B U S I N E S S F R Oo N T of sweeping the world It at least 
1ere is no reason to doub le . T so] ‘ } 
Calais, would be acquired rerritorial gave promise of fulfilling the basic 
calamity itself, at least not under cer- snnexations. such as those of thé ispirations of people in every land i 
: Cc . . the SCUSS . ne 
tain conditions which we shall discu mineral and coal regions, would not a o But while still young, it has been pe1 j 
; . a little later However at ih merely extend our industrial powet1 9 verted into a career of dictatorshi; 4 
moment we do not think that it is so They represent military necessities.’ al i y ] all i Gi = ind aggression, degrading the life ' 
bad as the Nazis’ oil quandary the very people whom it professed 1 ‘ 
. There are many reasons to support F serve 
‘% this view. The most important is that Production, 1914-18 BY P. M. RICHARDS | 
> iron, at least as far as it is used in ! 
. peacetime, is not a wasting asset, or oe: See as TEALTHY though Britain is, it appears that her secondly to textiles, despite any American protectior Influenced by U.S. . 
‘ 3 2 ; a , then that between August, 19 anc \\ a S ; P ; : : 
at any rate only a_ slowly vasting a ae price tea Se han (ion resources are going to be strained to the utmost ism, might result in an increase in export trade of rhat is what causes Amer 1 to tal 
. ‘ . ' ‘ eo é me € < : = ' ‘ . 
4 asset. Rails of militarily unimportant sels ‘alan CSitel ee eames tnt to finance this war, if it continues over several years t25 millions notice We in Canada can do littl 
‘ ~~ ¢ — ‘ » e e é DD l ac , . : 
ie ee See ERNOS, ENS See { bled . i they ss »t th most The question is of the profoundest concern to 2. British imports from the United States can be more than sit in the side-lines. because 
i a e . . yled, anc 1e wrote © Ss , : 
taken up and used for other purposes, OU ‘ ’ Rope : “Tf the produc Canada, because whatever the situation may be now considerably reduced: cotton and tobacco lead the the long arm of the war has reaches ' 
‘ sig icant se nee: e produc \ . 
although one can naturally not take ignizican ig + ST alge ee is the war develops it will tend to be more and more list here, closely followed by American automobiles ross the Atlantic and swept as | 
nin ‘ (the iron ore om se < . , 
up more than there are And there lon ol! ‘ aha ‘tat : ” re ; ’. British exports must replace American goods some of the liberties which for gens ; 
are many other things of iron which, Lorraine) were imperilled, the wat i case of “sink or swim” together eee ies | ee. ok Se ee ae ae re ae re eats eee ; ‘ 
: ; vould be as good as lost.” Britain's financing problem is more difficult than , fs, Hl 1 §& 1d engl eI J I ! 
Valuable and indispensable as they wOus 5 es - : other parts of the “sterling area f jominated in 
| F It is quite true that between those it was in the last war in two major respects, one that - pal ! ‘ 1B al r 1 ! 
may be in peacetime, can be scrapped It is quit att } seaka Se EE 1. Gold. The Empire produces over £100 millions vhat develops in our great } i 
é » Germé I pig We a very much more expensive one an -mpire | ; ¥ 
and made into war materials, although ‘we dates the German output of pig us ar 8B) VOR, I if gold annually. a large part of which tinds its way to the sout! If the United States 
é ; 3 iron increased by a hundred per cent the last, and second that Britain now has to pay cash B , ; | i 
they are still in good shape. But te : ‘ a : : | ie to the United States Mhis goes on to extreme socialis! Y ‘ 
things would indeed have to be des- but it did so only because through the for supplies from the United States which she was ae es ~ Sa ec Dee ees i 
BS 5 S = : ie Lae Se - oO pu ean be fur le! eX munism tnen Ve anno avoid he 
and perate in order to make such devices Shock of the outbreak of war most of able to obtain on credit the last time i a De ts Sa ee ; [ 
i the Nazis’ last straw. They may have the normal economic activity was Probably the United States will break down late: PanGE? S lif hak alti - t tv. tl ! 
vin INaZ as § é 7 ay c ; 2 patsy E 7 ‘ - : as Paes teoe ‘ sneciz : manpowel! fron armaments life oO liberty ind Oppor nity 1er 
g taken up rails; but if they have, we ™mom¢ ntarily paralyzed, and all pro on and again accept promises te pay, especially if = Gale tee ai Siew ‘velet Mieiiia Mbaeie oa | 
nm you had better tell ourselves that it is a Guction figures slumped heavily. On continued refusal to do so seems likely to endanger assets in the United State opportunity in Canada, or strangle ot 
) , , » Ge ‘O- the / -d cause, but this can’t be counted upon ssets ne nited - s IU) anada, or strangle 1 : 
brush- matter of preparedness, and not yet the whole, the German pig iron pro he Allied cause, bu his car t ec ¢ pe ee te dae) ke ene ke existence by the loss of labor ipita i 
s your a matter of urgency juction, like that of steel and coal Isolationist feeling in the U.S. is still strong vestment t} Brit ind industry, No industrial nation car } 
7 . ,estments n ne >I is! 1 5 «VO 1GUSTPIal Nik On Ci 
edients receded steadily during the First I” } burden it if \ ch list t q 
Empire ind encouraging b itse vith socialistic extremes 
h burn World War, although there was quite * 4° ° : ’ 
els cool If it Were Possible i conspicuous rally in 1916. Here are Export Difficulties \merican indu 7 i set u = SuFVEVe In compel _— th other | 
lon c . ’ a = plants within the “mpire part larly in Canada vhich encourag rivate enterprise 
y 6 If it were possible now to cut Ger- the figures for the German plg tron To buy supplies abroad Britain must use foreign * Ciroolar or indirect methods. The increase of New Zealand and Australia, whic 
fi many’s iron ore supplies off, the effect Production in metric tons exchange, foreign securities and gold. ‘To obtan ports to those countries which have large dollar ‘f all parts of the British Empire have 
ae) ue ¢ ° bt rs ae ; a | I l Intl I I \ re 1 
e today would be quite as fatal as that of 1913 19.291.920 needed foreign exchange she must export goods i! holdings of gold and securities might induce them to gone the furthest in socialism, have 
° As > =e ee z z - - . . s ac ; , ' 
cutting off her oil supplies, though 1914 14,389,547 as large a volume as possible, but the war has mad transfer in payment part of their American holding already found that out to their cost ’ 
not nearly so quick In addition to 1915 11.787.626 this more than ordinarily difficult Diversion of her vhich could be used to pay British « gations in thé Incidentally the tect ‘niczeae diana | 
being quicker, the second action offers 1916 own industrial production to munitions has lessened United States. Thus, exports to Holland and Switzer New Zealand indicates the replace 
also a much better chance of success 1917 export capacity, German submarines and mines and land would be as effective is exports directly to the ment of the SO alist scheme by P 
For one, Rumania is more dependent 1918 bombers have hindered transportation, production United States and in addition would be competing Virtual dictatorship for the duratior ’ 
; than Sweden on trade with the Allies costs have risen due to the war, there is a shortage vith Germany in those fields f the war. and for how ng there ! 
especially as Germany is more and The morals to be drawn from this of skilled labor, and uneconomic purchases of sup iffer no one ur ret | 
| more falling away as an exporter of development warrant our looking a plies from European neutrals, in order to prevent A thi but E rpg tcasbtsee se 
those goods which Rumania wants in ittle more closely into those events those supplies going to the Germans, are tending to nyining Su asy the big ess ‘ t New Dea : 
payment for her oil and her agri- In doing so we do not merely rake reduce imports from other countries and henc: Obviously the achievement of rthwhile result have bee! far fron encouraging ’ 
cultural products Furthermore, Ru- ip things which are Irrevot ably gone Britain’s ability to export in return thoes fold will not be asv. especially in view of the There have bes the same roblems j 
; Mania is also politically more depend To be sure, they are gone as far as An article in the Manchester Guardian, summa! weculiar difficulties in tl} sphere if export trade f rising iblic debt and expenditure ! 
ent on the Allies than is Sweden. The mere time is concerned, but much as zed by the Washington Sphere, points out that i: ilready referred to. And the Guardian writer him ind oppressive taxation of property | 
° ] ' ) has 7 - ni t \“ futile] I 
geographical position of Sweden is the technical aspect of war ha weacetime Britain and the Dominions together buy self points out that efforts to increase exports and ind business, that we so futilely tried i 
such as to make anything untoward ‘hanged since those days, the econ- $95 millions more from the iecrease imports li not go far enoug} Payment to resist’ in Canad ind which we ! 
» that happens to her a direct menace ymic fundamentals of the situation United States than they sel y increased gol itput, sale of interest-earnins nave let nt t nit of ' 
; to the United Kingdom; whereas in have changed much less All talk to that country But on the apital assets, and the organization of circular trans ibility t a) ! 
the Balkans political constellations are about totalitarian warfare on the part ther hand, the Crown colo- ' { ons wi necessary For it must be recognized in Canada 
possible which would be undesirable of totalitarian nations, and about tota nies have a favorable balanc« According to the annua ompilation f Britis that if there were any sources capable ! 
to Rumania, but in which the interests war on the part of democrat nanan vith the United States of $35 Versea investments made by Robert Kindersley f yielding more taxes, they would | 
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those of tumania All of which that we are, economically, in a pos! ind invisible items are take! end of 1938, aggregated £3,692 n ns r approx ur public authorities. Even the Do ’ 
; ig} : — . 7 F : . 
means that the Allies have, in case tion now of which nobody thought nto consideration, a substantial deficit finally mately $16 billions (U.S. funds! at the present rate union government, after declaring 
‘ of need, to help Sweden whether they 1914-18 remains f exchangt ‘or a pay-as-we-go policy, finds it 
Want to or not, and this makes Sweden raking the later years of the 1914-18 war as rhe immediat g task in Britain is the rdur idvisable to inflate the business world 
economically and politically more in- Use of Manpower vuide, deliveries in this war should be around £30) tion of the diverse war activities of the country int vith some borrowed money, before 
i dependent than Rumania who must ' f thei: millions a year The question therefore is how this 1 unified national effec is Mr. Layton, SATURDAY ittempting to raise any more in taxes 
] , prep é 0 e j ‘s * ‘ * , 
y in some way or other, pay for the During the pre} “ , a 1918 os huge bill superimposed on a substantial peacetime Nicut’s London financial correspondent, said in his But we in Canada are already stag- 
4 help which she expects anyone to great offensive of } got ! ' trade detieit can be met. The Guardian writer rticle last week And, behind that, it is becomin gering under a public debt which 
' r iv ‘ é ae » » > , ‘ : 
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It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast 
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CANADA MALTING ng. profit, was $302,610 as agains' ~NEW AUGARITA, NEGUS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


which compared with $447,405 (Cana-) Fiuitor, Gold & Dross 
I am thinking of buying some com- ian dollars) December 1938 l have been advised to buy Neu 
mon stock of Canada Malting. But The company’s working capital Augarita shares. Have this company 
first I would like some information Position has declined due to heavy jy» q Preston East Dome the same 
on the company as to its business, its expenditures of the past couple of anagement? Also what are the 

markets, its capitalization, financial Years, but as the present year pro- jj .gsperts for Negus? 
position, earnings record over the gresses benefit from the expanding dD. V., Brussels, Ont. 
past 10 years or so and if you think Operations should be more apparent « > \ : 
the current dividend rate is likely to Working capital at May 31, 1939, was No, New oe Porcupine Mines 
be continued. I have been thinking $508,981 as against $604,505 a yea ind Preston Fast Dome have not the 
of the stock as a source of income previous and $1,849,452 at Mays 31 same management The only connec- 
more than anything. Do you agre: 1937 tion between the two companies 1S 
with this? Dredgable gravel reserves at the end that Sreston has ee oe 
Sa on, ar’ of the last fiscal year were estimated nonenn from — ro or, . 
, , at 182,000,000 cubic yards. together 1.050 feet over to the New Augarita 
Yes, I do. I think that the current with a further 20,000,000 cubic vards property on a cost plus basis, plus 
price of 38', adequately values the nich will be handled hydraulically 50,000 shares of pooled vendor’s stock. 
stock and that for that reason its 4nece additional power is available. At. In addition Preston is to receive op- 
chief attraction is for income the end of the previous fiscal year tions on 300,000 shares averaged over! 
Canada Malting Company, Limited, gravel reserves were estimated at a three-year period. The drive will 
is easily the largest producer of malt 499.9090.000 cubic vards not get underway for a few months, 


and malt by-products in the Dominion 


about 90 per cent of its output is sold ing 











intil Preston completes its shaft sink- 
program and about 1,500 to 1,600 


to brewers and distillers in the ROCDOR feet of work will be required to reach 
domestic market. Its capitalization the New Augarita boundary 

is authorized at 200,000 shares of no Editor, Gold & Dross It will likely be seven or eight 

par common stock, of which 198,972 Will you kindly give me you po months before much information will 

are outstanding There is no funded on of the value the stock of Roc- be available as to the ore possibilities 

lebt lor Mines. which is situated 1 the yf the New Augarita property. Some 

The i iract st [ I La qu wea o N thiwwest n@Q nteresting results vere secured in 

arnings record is its stability Ph k have a quantity at 1 ts « diamond drilling and the New Augarita 

oorest showing was Il 1932 when sha ind would t nou this management is of the opinion that 

$1.39 t sha is arned it LC P} sents a fai tluation at the pres-  eonditions will improve at depth The 

2 eding ir since then has shown” ent time. property comprises over a mile of 

an in ment Ww Net G.W.1 Yoderich. Ont. ground along the strike of the favor- 

id De 31, 1939 ble forms 

as il to $ pe I aialnat No activity has been reported by vi. coiia aie profit is being made 

$2.95 in 1937 “fo 17 months in sia anes ears ore 5 ee ae nd the anemetnenl is well ‘pleased 

1936 nd $2 E : shares are offered at three cents, but cies Scieanmnaia ee t “Shain Shines 

J 31, 1935 ; a ee hi *} is ominienced milling a year 

age ata eas ket for them. Mining Corporation ot wheat . z Wea aa ot 188 oe 5a. 

s $1.50 inada did some diamond drilling in “so ee cs F a pee a ‘9583 000 

so ' the summer of 1938 under an option Sik ae shel aes i of $30.72 

teats agreement, on the property adjoining 'TO™ a Se ner fi "ke ace 

; inne the Lamaque mine but dropped it go d pe a ro so cs we 7 = . 2 

— without announcing any results vas $81,000 with average grade anc 

total $3,774,624 ; total recovery exceeding any previous 




















iti month The outlook appears pro- 
$400,781 is in cash an PRICE BROS. mising 
ae 24 064 Hilito (rold & Dross: 
As a subscriber to your valued pub- 
BULOLO ition, I would be obliged for you 
ypinton of the shares of Price Brothers 
e J =e &C In your opinion are these shares 
1 t good speculation, or would you sell? 
would prefer to hold them if you 
< think the outlook warrants it 
t Yue. PH.D Kingston, Ont 
n g stocks I would say that the common stock 
iging is suffering if Price Brothers & Company has 
»st du e than average speculative appeal 
gends i var fears ind if I were you I would be inclined 
Lust go nm hang onto my commitments 
s War Excise Duty w ‘anadian newsprint shipments gen- 
Australia vlized illv were given a fillip of some 14 
gold per ent. in 1939, and earnings for 
Zs WW Pr Bros. in the fiscal year ending 
sa ited t March 31, 1940, will probably show a 
2 p g lecided improvement over the 62- 
inua ) ents-per-share deficit shown on the 
; - ommon stock last year Price Bros., 
‘ i well-integrated producer, should 
CITIES RISE veenefit handsomely from the _in- 
reased business activity south of the 
Line, and the premium on American THOMAS EDWARD McDONNELL, 
exchange will contribute a needed who died in his sixty-eighth year after 
leaven to profits. An adverse factor serving 53 years in the Express Service 
is the excess profits tax, which, be- Of the Canadian Pacific Railway, start- 
ause of the poor showing of the ing as a wagon boy in 1887. He had 
Sibiniitey anew Se auak deus ae been President of the Canadian Pacific 
a : Fxpress since 1928. 
KeLY Oo prove a burden Phato by “Who's Who in Canada.” 
, BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
on S aving’s BY HARUSPEX 
CO Phe long-term or year-to-year direction ot 


stock 4 
Assurance is yet lac 
movement, down f 


been upward since March 31, 1938. 
the short-term month-to-month 
september, has reversed upward. 


Savings of thrifty people like you and 


your neighbor built the city in which — 


rices has 
‘king that 
rom mid- 


extremely 


year end 


you live ts homes, its factories, its see comment below. 

great buildings. Since 1855, the THE BUSINESS TREND 

Canada Permanent has been helping Business in the United States has registered an 

people to save, and has been pro- sharp drop from the peak levels established at the 

viding the funds which make construc- Production, in terms of the United States Federal Reserve Board's 
tion possible. Firm faith in Conade Index, is estimated, for last week, around 109-108, de 


~') points from the 128 level made in December 


wh some 


coupled with sound judgment, still liat i This rather im 

mediate downward readjustment is tending to correet quickly 

overns the i f i = : ; 

9 policy of the Canada iny excesses arising out of the sharp business advance over the 
Permanent. It is ready to serve YOU. last four months of 1939 

With somewhat higher inventories, as compared with levels 

prevailing over the first half of last year, now justified bv the 

presence of an important war abroad, and with consumption of 

oe goods being maintained at a relatively high rate, it is not im 


probable that the current business setback will have run 


dati 


the end of March or early April 
Mortqaqge Corporation ee eee 
ne New ork stock market customa \ ticipates 
Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto in business’ directior If the tempor ie beauaas it 
ICs TS att TCR TT develop in the second quarter, as seems likely, it woule 
eem that a market upturn, if not already underway 8 
be far distant in point of time 
Ability of the two Dow-Jones averages to move 
above the early January peaks (points K on the attach 
would confirm an upward trend in the market as ha 
established on January 15 (points | To the contrary 
decline at this juncture carrying the two averages 
below their support point I would suggest extensi 
Preferred Rates corrective movement, probably into an area moderately 
144 level established by the industrial average on Ja 
prior to resumption of the main movement 
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COL. K. R. MARSHALL, C.MG., 
D.S.O., president, Standard Fuel Com- 
pany, Limited, who has been elected 


vice-president of the Chartered Trust & 
Executor Co. 
Photo by “Who's Who in Canada.” 





Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 


YANADIAN 
reached a 
100,000 





gold has 
rate of very to 
ounces weekly, or well over 
three tons of gold bullion every seven 
days 


production 


close 


a 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines 
is producing a little over one ton of 
gold bullion every 30 days 
~ 
San Antonio Gold Mines produced 
$1,245,430 during 1939 and realized a 
net profit of $495,413. This compared 
with a profit of $353,285 in the pre- 


ceding year. Ore reserves were in- 
creased by 147,971 tons with a total 
of 491,486 tons reported at the close 
of 1939 
° 
God's Lake Gold Mines produced 


$941,000 during 1939 and made a net 
profit of $136,912. This compared 
with a profit of just $8,272 in the pre- 
ceding vear Current assets exceed 
current liabilities by $920,000 
+ 

bul- 
nations. The 


Gold is regarded as one of the 
warks of democratic 
Smuts government in South Africa 
which has brought that country into 
unquestioned support of the Allied 
cause has been quick to recognize 
this, as is made evident in advice that 
the gold mines of South Africa are to 
be exempted from the Excess Profit 
Tax imposed some months ago 


a 
No one doubts the fact that serious 
thought is to be given the question 


of wavs and means by which the $18,- 
000,000,000 in gold in the United 
States may be brought into more ac- 
tive use than at present, —however, 
no one doubts but that the function 
of this gold will be to overwhelming 
advantage of democratic principles, 


and with the value of this gold more 
likely to appreciate with the passing 
of time rather than otherwise 


* 

Howey Gold Mines reported a net 
profit of $222,600 during 1939. 
income during the year was §$1,161,- 
136, with 543,912 tons of ore having 
been hoisted and sorted. The invest- 
ments of the company have appreciat- 
ed by over $1,000,000 according to the 


Gross 


company president 
e 
Aunor Gold Mines is milling 280 
tons of ore daily. The new plant is 
giving high efficiency and may be 


speeded up a further ten per cent. in 
jue time. The ore so far milled has 
carried $12 to the ton. A number of 
leep diamond drill holes have indicat- 


ed downward continuity of ore of 
iverage grade 

. 
Century Mining Company which 


controls the Golden West property in 
Northern Manitoba, reports the Gold- 
en West justifies a mill of possibly 
200 tons of ore daily, a grade of $12 
ton having been indicated. 

e 


per 
Base Metals Mining Corporation is 
milling 200 tons of ore daily, and a 
rate of 300 tons is ultimately expect- 
ed. Despite the low price of zine and 
lead a moderate profit is reported 


° 
Pickle Crow Gold Mines will pay 
a dividend of 10 cents per share on 
March 30, this rate now being re- 
garded as a quarterly fixture 
. 
3uffalo Ankerite will disburse a 
lividend of 12! ‘ents per share on 
April 2 
eo 
McIntyre-Poreupine is among the 


mining companies suffeited with cash 
For many years the net 
exceeded dividend 
sometimes being more 
dividend rate. In the past four years 
the net profit earned annually has 
ranged from $4.46 per share to $4.65 


profits have 
disbursements, 
than double the 


per share Dividend disbursements 
have been at a rate of only $2 per 
share. As a result of this, the com- 
pany has stored up total current 


assets of not far short of $20,000,000 
As the company is capitalized at just 


800,000 shares, this big reserve 
amounts to not far under $25 per 
share on McIntyre-Porcupine but 


with the company now obliged to re- 


M 
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TRENDS IN THE FIELD 
OF INVESTMENT 


Facilities for studying the frequent 
changes in the field of investment and the 
status of securities are available to this 
organization through its branches. These 
facilities are at the disposal of our clients 
at any of our offices. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, éng. 


BRIDGER, HEVENOR & CO. 


MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


announce 


a change in firm name to 


SON WAVERLEY 3461 
ERICKSON TEVENOR <@ 


THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
60 KING ST., W.-- TORONTO 


as of March Ist, 1940 





William Shakespeare said: 


“An you had any eye behind you, you 
might see more detraction at your heels 
than fortunes before you.” 


nee could say with impun- 
ity things no insurance man could 
say without the risk of offence. 


Yet there is many a business today 
which, with every expectation of fortune 
before it, may have detraction at its 
heels in the form of a cashier or other 
trusted employee who will be tempted 
to embezzle. 


You have no eye behind you to warn 
you against possible dangers of the 
future. But you have at your hand sure 
protection against the ever-present haz- 
ards of embezzlement — 
Fidelity Guarantee Insur- 
ance. Your nearest Em- 
ployers’ representative will 
gladly study your require- 
ments and advise. 


Founded 1880 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE corporation 
LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


CALGARY VANCOUVER 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 


THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING - : : EOMONTON, ALBERTA 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. CALGARY, ALBERTA 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG - REGINA, SASK. 
411 AVENUE BUILDING . SASKATOON, SASK. 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 











* 

tain its financial surplus indefinitely. duced. Gross production for the yea 
Because of this, the company is ex- was $4,832,831, or $11.04 per ton 
pected to consider a dividend rate . 


more in keeping with current profits (;od’s Lake has declared a dividend 


< of 2% cents per share payable March 
5 15 
Che province of Quebec has 26 gold - 
producing mines. Output in 1939 was bi taomntinwdl Abie’ idatie nual 
$34,447,800 from 6,676,000 tons of ore eee aa = eens ; 
or . greatly impressed Canadian observ 
The 1939 production was 10 per cent : 


ers with its offer to handle the metal 


above { ‘ 938 > 
abo that of 1 from the Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
= . 
\ ‘ in event of the fortunes of war dis 
Noranda Mines, although generally rupting the operation of the Falcon- 
rated as a copper producing mine, 


bridge refinery in Norway This 


reported an output of $9,571,872 in proposition advanced by International 
gold during 1939 Nickel has relieved the directors of 
° Falconbridge from any necessity of 

Lamaque Gold Mines made a net giving thought to construction of a 
profit of $2,016,797 during 1939. This nickel refinery in Canada at a time 


compared with $1,658,211 in the pre 
ceding year. Costs were $5.56 per ton 
or $18.29 for each ounce of gold pro 


when all resources may better be con 
centrated upon national effort during 
the current period of war 


rch 9, 1940 
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BACHELORS’ 
Defense 
& 











A famous poet has set it 
down in black and white 
and rhyme that a woman is 
only a woman, but a good 
cigar is a smoke. Bachelors 
are good cigars. In fact, 
though they cost only 10c, 
they are 100% Havana 
filler—a noble smoke! They 
soothe the troubles of the 
married and allay the long- 
ings of the single . . . and 
they add to the delights of 
both. 


Dividend Notices 


NATIONAL STEEL CAR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
fifty cents (50c) per share has been declared 
payable April 15th, 1940, to shareholders of 
ecord at the close of business, March 30th, 
1940 

By order of the Beard, 

CHAS. W. ADAM, 

Secretary 








Canadian Wirebound Boxes 


LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 











The Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of thirty- 
seven and one-half cents (37'2c) per 
share on account of arrears on the Class 
A’’ shares of the Company, payable 
April Ist, 1940 to shareholders of record 
the close of business March 15th, 1940 

By Order of the Board, 


J. P. BERNEY, 
Secretary 





Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 329 


A regular dividend of 1% has been 
declared by the Directors on the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable on the 
25th day of March, 1940, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
llth day of March, 1940 

DATED the 2nd day of March, 1940 

I. McIVOR, 
Assistant-Treasurer 


M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 










Preferred Stock Dividend No. 49 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of $1.50 per share being at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum has been 
leclared on the 6 per cent cumulative 
Preferred Stock of MeColl-Frontenac 
il Company, Limited for the quarter 
nding March 30th, 1940, payable April 
l5th, 1940, to shareholders of record at 
he close of business March 30th, 1940 


by Order of the Board 


FRED HUNT, 
Secretary 
28th 


february 1940 





GOLD & DROSS 








OGILVIE FLOUR 


Hditor, Gold & Dross: 


Some years ago I bought a few 
shares of Ogilvie Milling common 
stock, They later were split 8 to 1 


and selling as they are now they show 
quite a fair-sized profit on the price 
at which I bought them. Dividends on 
these shares are not large and if they 
are not likely to go up I thought it 
might be well to sell out and take my 
profit. Before doing so, however, I 
decided to write you as I have fre- 
quently benefited by your good advice 
on other occasions. 
I. S. W., Rothesay, N.B 
While I think there is a little life in 


Ogilvie common yet, if, as you say, 
you have a “fair sized profit”, you 


might be well advised to sell. The 
stock, quoted currently at 32, is yield- 
ing 3.1 per cent. at the $1-per-share 
dividend rate. 

As you probably know, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company, Limited, mills 
flour and produces other cereal foods 
such as corn meal, breakfast foods 
made from wheat and oats, and cattle 
and poultry feeds. The company also 
manufactures boxes, barrels, packing 
cartons and containers for its 
For the year ended August 
31, 1939, earnings were equal to $1.43 
per share the highest since 1930 
when $1.65 per share was earned. 
Earnings should be well maintained 
over the current year and the $1 
dividend seems secure. 


cases, 


own use. 


WOMAN LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


l am holding shares in Woman Lak« 
Goldfields Development, and would 
greatly appreciate any information as 
to what the company is doing, also if it 
has all its claims yet. 


J. W. P., Toronto, Ont. 


No activity has been reported for 
over a year by Woman Lake Gold- 
fields Development, undoubtedly due 
to lack of finances. The company 
holds 28 patented claims, over 1,000 
acres, in Dent township, Woman Lake 
area. Surface work and considerable 
diamond drilling was completed in 
which some 18 veins were disclosed 
and sinking of a shaft has been recom- 
mended 


NUGOLD 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Please advise me about the financial 
standing of Nugold Mines (1939) Ltd; 
ts as a mine, the 
development of the 
value of the 


its prospec state of 
and the 


wsue or 


nine, 
new 


probable 
stock. 
H. G., Stratford, Ont. 
Nugold Mines (1939) is inactive 
pending raising of finances to instal a 
cyanide unit in the mill. The new 
addition is to improve recovery and 
will approximately $50,000. As 
of August 25, last, the company re- 


cost 








@ ported no current liabilities or pro- 
West Oil and Oil M 
BY T. E. KEYES 
PLEBISCITE of the citizens of minster. In the case of the oil 
Saskatoon to ratify an exclusive wells, the market Is even worse as 
20-year gas franchise agreement be- the oil is of a heavy gravity, and 


tween the city and Northern Natural 
Gas Co. Ltd., a wholly-owned Franco 
Oils Ltd. subsidiary, will be held on 
April 3 

* 

The Saskatchewan Local Govern- 
ment Board held a public enquiry on 
this matter some weeks ago, and 
last week approved the agreement 
and is permitting the Saskatoon citi- 


zens to vote on the matter. A 
majority vote is sufficient to ratify 
the agreement. 

* 

The ultimate cost of building the 
pipeline and installing the gas dis- 
tributing system in Saskatoon and 
towns enroute from the source of 
the gas supply at Lloydminster, is 


estimated at $5,000,000 
* 

If the vote is favorable, as is anti- 
cipated, the city will have gas avail- 
able by this fall. 

* 

If this development is carried out 
it should greatly stimulate drilling 
in the Lloydminster and Vera areas 

. 


While 
ducing 


several good 
and 3 oil wells in 
the gas market has 
the town of Lloyd- 


there are 
gas wells 


pro- 


this field, so far 
limited to 


deen 





L 
COL, 
Attorney General . of Saskat 
chewan, who has been appointed 
to the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for Canada, at Ottawa. 
—Pbhoto by “Who's Who in Canada.” 


JAMES A. CROSS, former 


refineries want large quantities 
available before they will change 
their plants. 

e 


This oil is considered an excellent 
fuel oil but again the power compan- 
ies and other potential users want to 


know that sufficient supplies to last 
several years are available before 
they will change their boiler equip- 
ment 
e 
However a start has been made 


with the Saskatchewan Power Com- 
mission’s North Battleford plant, and 


it is expected other plants will be 
using it in the near future 
. 
It is the old story, every new oil 


and gas field has its various problems 


to overcome. However, according to 


Edward Delaney, production expert 
from Los Angeles, who visited this 
field last week, there are no serious 
production problems and the oil Is 
O.K 

The Standard of B.C. Steveville 
well is out of control again, and 
blowing wild. Some weeks ago the 


well unexpectedly blew into produc- 
tion and after a 10-day struggle was 
finally shut in. The crew have been 
working for several weeks trying to 
pump baroid (a very heavy solution) 
into the well to kill it, or the 
gas flow. It was during one of these 
operations that the well got away 
om 


stop 


The Standard of BC is con- 


trolled by the Standard of California 


and officials of the parent company 
recently visited the field and are 
very pleased with the huge gas flow 


which also has some oil 


= 

The local manager, John Galloway 
confident a major strike has 
made at the Steveville field 
selected locations for the 
drilling of further wells nearby 

According to unofficial reports 
the McCall-Frontenac Oil Co. is 
negotiating to take over large acre- 
age holdings in the Moose Dome 
area 


feels 
been 
He has 


perty encumbrances. Out of a capital- 
ization of 3,500,000 shares, 1,888,110 
are outstanding of which 1,842,353 are 
pooled. The eventual exchange for 
Nugold Mining Corp. will be on a 
share-for-share basis. I understand 
the shares are being offered around 
fifty cents. 

Three levels have been opened and 


about 2,000 feet of lateral work com- 
pleted on the two bottom floors. Five 
veins have been opened and it is 


estimated 30,000 tons of ore averaging 
$20 has been indicated. Once finances 
are available additional drilling will 
likely be done before further under- 
ground work. 


B-A OIL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I have valued advice in the 
past, so again I am asking what you 
think of selling my B-A Oil and in- 
vesting in Imperial Oil. I am anxious 
to increase my principal and still have 


your 


a reasonable rate of interest. 
W. W. N., Quebec, Que. 
1 don’t think I would switch my 


3-A Oil holdings for Imperial Oil. It 
seems to me that because of the large- 
Share capitalization of the 
appreciation are 
limited than those of B-A Oil. 
probably know, B-A Oil occupies an 
important position in the oil industry 
in Canada and this, together with the 
long term potentialities of the Ameri- 
can subsidiary, gives the stock above- 
average speculative attraction. 

Sales of B-A Oil in 1939 reached a 
new high, but earnings will probably 
show little increase over the $1.26 
of 1938, for prices were unsatisfactory 
in the early part of the year. The 
company’s outlook in the 1940 fiscal 
year is favorable: in Canada, con- 
sumption of petroleum products is 
expected to continue to increase under 
the impetus of greater industrial ac- 
tivity arising from the war; crude oil 
output of the American subsidiary is 
expected to ccntinue upward. The 
$1 dividend rate should be maintained 


MONETA 


latter, its 
more 
As you 


pl ospects 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I own some shares of Moneta Por- 
cupme and don’t know whether 1 
should kee vp them or not. The mar- 
ket behavior has not been very good. 
Apparently it’s a question of how much 
ore there is. Please say what you 


would do in my place. 


S. J. T., Outremont, Que. 

I think, personally, I would be in- 
clined to hold Moneta Porcupine and 
receive the larger dividends which ap- 
pear assured for some time to come 
You must realize, however, that no one 
can foresee what ahead of 
present development, but 
least two and a half years’ ore supply 
ahead of the mill and half a million 
dollars in working capital, the com- 
pany is well able to pursue the search 


the 


With at 


lies 


for additional ore at depth, which 
work is fully justified by geological 
and structural conditions. Develop- 


ment of a block of three new levels 
below the 975-foot horizon is proceed- 


ing, but so far no new ore has been 
reported 
CANADIAN CAR 

Editor, Gold & Dross 

Since I have some of the stock of 
Canadian Car & Foundry I was 
wondering if you could give me some 
information on the latest develop- 
ments in the award which was made 
this company by the Mixed Claims 


Commission. Has anything developed 


recently? 


C.K.L., Campbellton, N.B. 

As you probably know, the Ger- 
man-American Mixed Claims Com- 
mission awarded $5,871,000 in prin- 
cipal and interest to Canadian Car 








L. M. SHERWOOD, appointed vice- 


president and comptroller of Fraser 

Companies Limited, Fraser Paper Lim- 

ited, Fraser Realties Limited and Resti- 

gouche Company Limited. He had been 

treasurer since August 1929 and secre- 
tary since March 1933 


& Foundry, arising out of the ex- 
plosions at Kingsland, N.J., just prior 
to the entry of the United States 
into the Great War. An injunction 


was filed by Zimmerman & Forshay 


Assets Realization Corporation § of 
New York, claiming that the grant 
was invalid because the German 
commissioner, who had resigned, had 
not been replaced. 

Now the appeal taken from the 
njunction will be heard before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Wash- 
ington in the week of March 11. The 
original Claims Commission award 
Was appealed from before the Dis- 
trict Court of Columbia at Wash- 
ington, but the appeal was. dis- 
allowed and the present appeal is 
from that finding. The whole pro- 
ceeding is designed to slow up dis- 
ribution of the award, or, failing 


that, to delay it as long as possible 


LEITCH 


litor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you please give me the latest 
levelopments at Leitch Gold Mines? 
How has the ore exploration been 
JOING S the nanagenent going to in- 

ease the mill tonnage and what do 
jou think of the future prospects of 
this mine? 

P: £.; Victoria, Bic 

Leitch Gold Mines has completed 
leveiopment of the four lower levels 
with results up to expectations and 


the two deepest horizons proving the 


in the mine. The company now 


has sufficient ore dev 


} t 
eSl 


eloped above the 


1,000-foot floor to keep the mill at its 
present capacity for three and a half 
years 

While a small increase in tonnags 


may result from changes being made 
in the mill which should improve re- 
covery about fifty cents per ton, any 
up of mill capacity depends 
on new ore disclosures this year. The 
No. 1 vein has been found to be as 
good at a depth of 1,500 feet as on the 


stepping 


1,000-foot horizon, in a drill hole. Net 
profit from operations in 1939 was 
equivalent to 10.4 cents a share as 


against 10.1 cents in the previous year. 
Net current higher at 
$489,872, while current liabilities were 
$29,688. 

A deep diamond drill hole has cut a 
diabase sill at 1,850 feet, but the man- 
agement is not disturbed over this 
development, it being pointed out that 
the Northern Empire Mines, four 
miles distant, found its vein to be just 
as strong below the sill as above. A 
iong life is anticipated for the mine 
which is stated to be in excellent 


hane 
shape 


assets were 


LIKE GIGANTIC ORNAMENTAL VASES, these cooling towers at Leicester 


Electric Works appear shortly after the visit of camouflage artists. 


The orna- 


mentation is designed to make the towers hard to distinguish from the air and 
so less vulnerable to air attacks. 


Canadian Business Expands 


Across the broad range of Canadian industry 
and commerce, substantial advances are being 
recorded month by month. 


Since early last year volume of production 
has increased. This advance was accelerated 
by the larger farm purchasing power resulting 
from excellent crops and was further stimu- 
lated by war orders, which have increased 
Canadian business as a whole and 
favourably affected export trade. 


Copy of our March 
wide list of Canadian 
upon request. 


also 


List offering a 
3onds will be forwarded 


Bond 


36 King St 
Toronto 


Telephone EL. 4321 


West 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


LIMITED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


TORONTO 


Metropolitan Building 


OTTAWA 
Ottawa Electric Building 


LONDON 
Richmond Building 


MONTREAL 
276 St. James Street, West 


Correspondents in New York and London, England, 


HAMILTON 
Spectator Building 


F. O’HEARN & CO. 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 
Canadian Commodity Exchange (Inc.) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


11 KING ST. W. WAverley 7881 
OFFICES: 


Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Sarnia, Owen Sound, Timmins, 
North Bay, Kirkland Lake, Noranda. 


TORONTO 





Canadian Mining and Industrial Stocks 


Canadian Commodities 


OUR STATISTICAL STAFF WILL BE PLEASED TO ANSWER 
INQUIRIES REGARDING ALL CLASSES OF SECURITIES 


F. J. Crawford & Co. 


MEMBERS 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
11 JORDAN 8ST 
TORONTO 
ELgin 2201 


Branches 
BARRIE 
ORILLIA 





The Years Bear Witness 


| ai years of experience 


and the steady increase 
in the number of our clients 
bear witness to our ability 
to serve you as Executor, Trus- 


tee, Administrator or Agent. 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 











3908 
. 
AGRICULTURE vides the raw materia! for many Can- 
adian manufactures and its products 
in raw or manufactured form on 





GRICULTURE, with the inclusion 


stitute a very large percentage of Can 
*”" of stock raising and horticulture a 


. adiz 2X] ts 
is the chief single industry of the Can- 4°!8P &xports 
adian people, employing, at the time 
of the last census in 1931, 28.7 per cent SHORN WOOL 
of the totally gainfully occupied pop- Shorn wool production in Canada 


ulation, and 33.9 per cent. or over for 1939 is estimated at 13,615,000 
one-third of the gainfully occupied pounds compared with 13,386,000 in 
males. In addition, agriculture pro- 1938. 
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“For Richer or Poorer; in Sickness 


and in Health” 


Do you recall these words’ Does it not imply a serious re 
sponsibility on the part of the breadwinner of the family” 
When illness or accident lays up the head of the house, extra 
expenses pile up and become burdensome How fortunate is 
the man who has protected himself by a policy in the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association, which pays liberal 
indemnities for a day or a lifetime, as long as the disability 
continues. Premiums are attractively low. Information 
forwarded without obligation 


gladly 
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@ Pilot offers you every advantage on fire 
insurance that Pilot gives you on automobile 
insurance — quick claims service, intimate 
knowledge of the field, a Canadian company 
close to its business. Automobile, fire, bur- 
glary, cargo, elevator, teams, plate glass, 
general and public liability — fidelity and 
surety bonds. 
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Better Trained Agents Required 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 








While there is much to be said in favor of efforts to develop a more 
favorable public opinion of the insurance business and its sales 


to make sure that the business has eliminated from its activities 
every factor which can adversely affect public relations. 


One of the adverse factors at present is the multiplicity of unfit 


agents who are still being retained in the field forces of the 


companies. 


S ‘THE cost of a unit of life insur- 


ance to the companies has been 
ncreasing for time, due to the 
expense involved in placing business 
on the books and keeping it there until 
self-supporting, the time 
has arrived when more thought must 
be devoted to the improvement of the 
the and of the 


the forces. 


some 


t becomes 


quality of business 


personnel of agency 
A system of agency 
remuneration 
adopted that will make 
business rather than 
main desideratum. It 
. truism to say that 


representation 
must be 
quality of 
quantity the 
may like 
only properly 
and properly remunerated 
will produce business of the 
quality and permanence to 
company to grow and func- 
tion to the best advantage of its policy- 


holders 


ind agency 


seem 


trained 
igents 
required 
enable a 


Yet it admitted that the 
the past has 
agent’s remuneration 
upon the volume of new 
obtained, and to appoint as 


anybody who can 


must be 
prevailing tendency in 
been to base the 
principally 
insurance 


an agent almost 


bring in applications for policies or 
who gives promise of being able to 
do so. 


Then there is still in the business the 
so-called part-time agent who devotes 
portion of his efforts to the 
sale of insurance, his main occupation 
heing something While in the 
outlying sections of the country there 


only a 


else. 


may be a valid reason for the con- 
tinued existence of the part-timer, 
there should no longer be any place 


in the business for an untrained agent, 
whether of the whole-time or part- 
time class 


Haphazard Methods 


Present day conditions require that 
the companies should either confine 
their agency appointments to qualified 
and experienced persons, or should 
properly train their new representa- 
tives before turning them loose on the 


public. Carefully managed companies 
cannot afford to encumber their field 
organization with a lot of raw agency 


material on the chance that a certain 
percentage will eventually make good. 

This process of development by trial 
and error has been proved to be alto- 


gether too wasteful in the present 
period of narrow profit margins for 
iny company that is desirous of re- 


taining the confidence of the public by 


keeping the net cost of insurance 
under its contracts down to a reason- 
ible figure 


Premium rate increases and reduc- 


tions in policyholders’ dividends can 
only be carried to a certain point be- 
fore they begin to adversely affect 
the sale of life insurance and the 
maintenance of its force after it is 
sold, so that the companies will, per- 


force, have 


to do away with the waste 
ind extravagance involved in carry- 


ing so much deadwood on their agency 


rolls, if they expect their business to 
grow in the future 
Although it is true that the public 


ire becoming more “life insurance 


onscious’ it is also a fact 


all the time, 


that they are likewise becoming more 
cost’ conscious” in regard to their 
life insurance. In a word, they are 


becoming more discriminating buyers, 
ind they will still more dis- 
knowledge of 
insurance spreads among the gen- 


il population 


become 
minating as a better 


f 
te 


Buyer More Cautious 


While a large volume of insurance 
inquestionably still being bought 
on the strength of the agent's repre- 
sentations, or partly because the com- 


any is a large and well-known one, 
the day is passing when the purchaser 
ft life insurance will take a policy in 
iny company, large or small, well- 


known or not well-known, simply be- 


being solicited to do so 
agent or by a 
the 
more he 


iUSse he is 


DY 1 clever 


friend or 
elative in Nusiness 

More will be buying 
fe insurance only to meet definite and 


and 


real needs, and he will be purchasing 
t only through well-qualified and 

liable representatives of companies 
large or small, that can meet the acid 
test, not only of inherent strength 


ind security, but of low net cost 
Further, he will not be 
s feet by the size or 


carried off 
age of a 
pany, or by the forcefulness of an 
the wonderful illustra- 
tions of profits placed before him, or 
because life insurance is a good thing 
ind he might as well have some, but 


he will 


com- 


igent, or by 


buy because he knows what 
requires in order to meet his family 
or business responsibilities and to carry 
sut his the and be 


knows that the company from 


he 


plans for future, 


suse he 


| organizations, it should not be overlooked that the first move is 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If the companies would forget volume for a while, 
| and never employ a man until they are convinced that he has 
the qualities to make a worthy and successful representative, and 
if they would never send him into the field untrained, the 
| development and maintenance of satisfactory public relations 
| would be easier of accomplishment. 








which he is buying and the agent 
through whom he is buying are pro- 
viding him with sound insurance that 
adequately meets his requirements at 
as low a cost as such sound insurance 
be obtained. 

Solid growth is not achieved by a 
company through writing a_ large 
volume of new business each year only 
to have the great bulk of it disappear 
in a year or two by way of lapsation, 
although the agents who wrote the 
new business may find it remunerative 
on account of the large first 
commissions they received 


is to 


year's 


Agent's Incentive 


Until agents are given a greater in- 
centive to keep business on the books 
after it is placed there, instead of 
being mainly interested in getting it 
there and the first premium paid, little 
improvement in the situation can be 
looked for. Agents cannot be expected 
to devote themselves to quality of 
business rather than quantity as long 
as their remuneration depends prin- 
cipally upon the volume of new busi- 
ness they obtain. 

As the number of years necessary 
for new business to yield a profit is 
increasing, the companies must realize 
that the permanency of the 
and the conservation of the business 
on their books have as vital 
or more vital than the acquisition of 
business. In other words, it is time to 
quit worshiping the god of volume and 
to devote more time and effort to the 
matter of quality and permanence. 

By improving the quality of the 
business, the result is a lower produc- 


business 


become 


tion cost in the operation of a life 
insurance business. In most other 
businesses, improving quality in serv- 


ice or in production, 
but not so in the 
business. 

One suggestion which has been made 
recently and which should receive 
careful consideration is that, as part 
of their training, agents should be 
given complete and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the elements entering 
into the original cost of the business 
and the possibility of profit from their 
activities. It is claimed that the train- 
ing of every agent should include a 
complete knowledge of the kind and 
type of business profitable to the com- 


means 
life 


greatel 


cost, insurance 


pany and acceptable to it on _ that 
basis, and that it should also include 
a complete knowledge of all the 
factors entering into profit-making 


from that business 


ee 

Drop in U.S. Life Insurance 
Sales 

NEW life insurance in the United 

“" States for January was 10.5 per 

cent less than for January of last 

year. January of 1939 had a gain 


of 23.9 per cent over the correspond- 
ing month of 1938, and was the high- 
est January since 1935. 

The new life insurance report was 
forwarded by The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce 
The report which aggregates the 
figures of 40 companies having 82 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal! 
reserve companies, reveals that new 
paid-for life insurance of these com 
panies—exclusive — of 
creases, and dividend additions 
amounted to $653,156,000 last month 
in comparison with $729,937,000_ in 
January of last year 


revivals, in- 


Ordinary insurance was $405,538,- 
000 against $578,675,000° in January 
of 1939--a decrease of 29.9 per 
cent Industrial insurance was 
$113,111,000 against $99,363,000-—an 
increase of 13.8 per cent. Group in- 


amounted to 
$51,899,000 an 
cent 


surance $134,507,000 


against increase oft 
159.2 per 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning 


Insurance 

We have a client who is the owner 
of a !_-fifty barrels 
We notice in your issue of December: 
23, 1939 an advertisement by a Mill- 
owners Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of lowa. Could you give us any 
idea of the financial standing of this 
Company and its record in paying 
losses and let us know whether in 
your opinion this company would be 
a sound Company for client to 
place its insurance in 


G.R.W., Ashern, 
Mill Mutual Fire Insur 


ance Company of lowa was incorpor 
ited in 1875, and has been doing bus 


long system mil 


our 


Man 


Owners 





ERIC V. CHOWN, who has been 
appointed associate manager at Van- 
couver of the Mutual Life Assurance 


Company of Canada. He was formerly 
manager of the company at Winnipeg. 


iness in Canada 
istry 


under Dominion 
since April 3, 1923. It is regu- 
larly licensed in this country, and 
has a deposit with the Government 
at Ottawa of $240,950 for the 
tection of Canadian policyholders 
exclusively 

At the beginning of 


reg- 


pro- 


1939, the lat- 


est. date for which Government 
figures are available, its total assets 
in Canada were $335,977.40, while its 


total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $150,843.16, showing a 
surplus here of $185,134.24. 

It issues only non-assessable_ poli- 
and is safe to do business with 


All claims are readily 


cles, 
collectable 
e 

Editor, Concerning Insurance: 
At the present 

six thousand dollars of 

called 20-Pay Life, and 

I have no complaint. 


time, I am holding 
insurance, 


with which 


However, I feel that I am in need 
of more insurance, the maximum 
possible and am considering taking 


another five 
life policy. 

is the best 
after several 
continue payments, 
have any value 
render value or 
up insurance? 


thousand in a 
Can you 
thing to 
vears, I 


straight 
tell me if this 
do? Suppose 
was unable to 
would the policy 
either in cash = sur- 
in the form of paid 
Supposing that, after 


some years, I wished to convert the 
policy into some other form, would 
that be possible or not? I have been 
advised that a straight life policy, 
non participating, gives one the 
greatest protection for the least out- 
lay. 

I would be grateful for your com- 


ment and suggestions in this connec- 
tion. 

C.T.d., Toronto, Ont 

If in need of more insurance pro- 


tection for dependents, you would be 
well-advised to take out a policy on 
the straight life plan, non-par., as by 


doing so you will be obtaining the 
largest amount of permanent protec- 
tion for the smallest amount of cur- 
rent outlay. 

At the end of two or three years, 
the whole life policy will have cash, 
loan and paid up values, and these 
values will steadily increase each 
year as the yearly premiums are 
paid. If later on you desired to con- 


vert the policy into a higher pre- 
mium form of policy, say a 20-pay 
life policy, there would be no diffi- 
culty in effecting the change 


es 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


How the financial position of 
the Empire Life Insurance Company, 
with head office at Kingston, compare 
with other Insurance Companies? 
What is the market value of Capital 
Stock shares? 

I have been a 
DAY NIGHT for 
question 
particular 

B.M. J 


does 


subscriber of Satur- 
years and enjoy this 
and answer column _— in 


3urlington, Ont 


Empire 
with head 
has been in 
operates 


Life Insurance 
office at 


Company, 
Kingston, Ont., 
business since 1923, and 
under Ontario charter and 
license and not under Dominion char- 
ter and registry 

Its authorized capital was originally 
$2,000,000 in the par value 
of $100 each. The authorized capital 
was later increased to $5,000,000, and 
then in 1935 was reduced again to 
$2,500,000 At the same time half 
the up capital of $625,810 was 
written off, and the par value of the 
shares was reduced from $100 to $50 
3y means of this operation on the 
capital, the company was able to show 
a net surplus at the end of the year 
of $202,109.99 instead of a deficit or 
impairment of $113,731.13 as 
shown at the end of 1934 

At the end of 1939, its total 
were $9,852,440.74, while its 


shares of 


paid 


was 


assets 


total lia- 


bilities except capital amounted to 
$9,251,641.38, showing a surplus as 
regards policyholders of $600,799.36 


As the paid up capital amounted to 
$313,145.00, there was thus a net sur- 
$287,654.36 over capital, pol- 
and all liabilities. The 
company accordingly furnishes ample 
security to policyholders, and all 
claims readily collectable. The 
latest quotation I have on the stock 
is $6.50 per share bid. The recent 
declaration of a 4 per cent dividend 
on the paid up capital should arouse 
interest in the stock 


plus of 


icy reserves 


are 
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W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 


WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Co. 


— ORGANIZED IN 1896 — 
Assets $2,234,188.78 


Surplus 1,057,853.38 


INSIST ON SECURITY—Then place 
your insurance on the basis of Broad 
Coverage and Favorable Rate and 
save money on your Fire Premiums 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 


Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2000 Agents Across Canada— 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 
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Iron and the War— 
1914 and Now 


(Continued from Page 11) 
cent. from the rest of Germany, and 
the remaining thirty-four per cent. 
from other countries, notably Sweden 
and Spain. 

The Peace Treaty of Frankfort 
after the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71 had turned the whole of 
Lorraine (and Alsace, of course) 
over to Germany. But Bismarck con 
tented himself with a part of Lorraine 
only, namely that part which con- 
tained the valuable iron ore mines. 
The other part he left to France, be- 
cause he wanted to incense the foe of 
yesterday not more than necessary; 
and all he was concerned with was, 
through annexation of the iron ore 
deposits, to deprive France as far as 
possible of the means to prepare for 
revenge. 

Later on, however, it proved that 
just that part of Lorraine which had 
been left to France contained more 
extensive iron ore reserves than that 
which Germany had annexed. It is, 
in a way, amusing to see that at about 
the same time when the _ above- 
mentioned memorandum of the six 
associations was written, certain Ger- 
man industrial and economic experts 
asserted that Germany had a perfect 
legal and moral claim to the whole 
of Lorraine, because it was given to 
her under the Treaty of Frankfort; 
and because the claim had not been 
fully exercised only, because 
ly—-Bismarck had been misinformed 
by his geological experts! Anyway, 
their argument did not help these 
strange logicians to win the First 
World War 


serious- 


The Lorraine Deposits 


Of course, in the other camp we 
saw in those days the same endeavor 
to keep the enemy disarmed by de- 
priving him of the means of re- 
arming. The retrocession of Alsace 
ind Lorraine to France is certainly 
not to be viewed only, or even chiefly, 
in this light, but definitely to be 
viewed so is the putting of the Saar 
Valley under a League of Nations 
(Commission. 

Shortly before that war it had been 
calculated that the iron ore deposits 
in German Lorraine amounted to 1800 
million tons, whereas those in French 
Lorraine were 3000 million tons. The 
chief point, however, is that during 
nearly the whole of the war 1914-18 
the Briey Basin in then French Lor- 
raine was not only occupied by the 
Germans, but worked at full speed. 
If, in spite of this favorable circum- 
stance the German iron production 
decreased, it did so not for want ol 
ore, but for want of men. 

The two fundamental points with 
regard to the present war are, then, 
Firstly, the German iron pro- 
duction 1914-18 decreased; secondly, 
it need not have decreased from the 
ore point of view. 

With regard to the first point we 
must ask the question: was it a mat- 
ter of no concern to the Germans 
that the iron production decreased 
then, and would it be a matter of 
no concern to them if it had to de- 
crease now? The first part of the 
must emphatically be an- 
swered with yes; the second part must 
be answered with some ifs. 

With regard to the First World 
War we have already intimated the 
most important point; the abundance 
of arms. Of course, there were no 
tanks. At the end of the war there 
were many thousands of British tanks 
in action. But Germany built during 
the whole war only fifteen tanks, and 
re-conditioned another seventy-five, 
which had been captured, in the re- 
pair shops in Charleroi. A large num- 
ber of tanks would possibly, or even 
probably, have decided the 1918 offen- 
sive and the whole war in favor of 
Germany. But it was not a shortage 
of iron which prevented their con- 
struction. 


these 


jyuestion 


Decrease Disastrous 


At present a decrease in the iron 
production may be disastrous for Ger- 
many. For the factories which such 
a decrease would prevent from being 
finished are even more vital than 
tanks would have been in 1918, if this 
war will be long. We are expecting a 
great German offensive somewhere. 
If this offensive fails we cannot see 
a possibility of German recovery, 
above all a recovery of morale. If it 
succeeds, which we do not believe, 
staying power will be decisive, and 
in that case iron may be even more 
vital than oil. 

It fits into this picture that the 
British Navy is displaying a strong 
interest in the Swedish ore shipments 
from Narvik to Germany. Narvik 
is a Norwegian port which is con- 
nected by rail with the two enor- 
mously rich and high-grade Swedish 
iron ore deposits at Luossovara and 
Kiruna. The same railway line con- 
nects these deposits also with the 
Swedish port of Lulea on the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Narvik is the winter port 
for shipping ore to Germany, and 
Lulea the summer port, , because the 
Gulf of Bothnia is ice-bound in wintet 
Naturally, the transport via Narvik is 
cheaper, but this does not count in 
war because the Lulea connection is 
shorter and safer. 

The British Navy's interest in the 
Narvik present only 
platonic, because, although — ships 
which leave Narvik must go through 
a short stretch of open sea, the route 
leads almost all the way through 


route is at 


neutral territorial waters. But, never- 
thetess, the interest must be valued 
as a rehearsal for subsequent occa- 
sions, and if the war continued on for 
another, or more other winters, the 
German iron position is bound to 
become increasingly more vulnerable. 
There are at present no, or at least 
not many, indications of developments 
Which might allow also of interrupting 
the Lulea route. But the lap of the 
gods is wide. Much may depend here 
on the Finnish war. 


Iron and Oil 


Let us recall that in 1938 the Ger- 
man iron ore production was just over 
11 million tons, and at that figure 
one-third of the consumption. In 1939 
the internal production was pretty 
nearly fifty per cent. of the consump- 
tion. About one-quarter of the im- 
ports came from France, and another 
thirty-five per cent. from other coun- 
tries, most of whom cannot supply 
Germany at present. The balance 
came from Sweden. But the iron 
content of the Swedish ore is con- 
siderably higher than that of the other 
ores; thus Sweden accounted for more 
than one-half of the iron content of 
the German ore’ imports. It is 
probable that the Swedish supplies 
have increased since the outbreak of 
war, firstly because there is enough 
ore available in Sweden, and secondly 
because to fetch it is about all the 
German merchant fleet can do at 
present. 

In spite of the overwhelming im- 
portance which iron may acquire in 
this war, we suggest that, if Germany 
moves in the region of Holland, this 
would, apart from all other considera- 
tions, mainly be a tactical manoeuvre 
with the aim of diverting, or attempt- 
ing to divert, Allied efforts to clamp 
down on the South-East European 
oil. There is not much likelihood that 
the Nazis will succeed in this aim. 
If, on the other hand, the Allies suc- 
ceed in cutting off oil for the Nazis, 
we may not have to worry about 
their iron at all. 

Pa 












Only the 
Ford Truck Engine 


has these features 


Valve grinding is not required up to 
40 or 50 thousand miles, because of 
the use of tungsten steel inserts on 
both intake and exhaust valve seats. 
High chrome nickel-alloy steel in 
valves practically eliminates warping, 
burning or pitting. 
++ + 

More even cylinder expansion, with 
reduced wear on pistons and rings, 
is contributed by the extra length water 
jackets, which extend all the way down 
the crankcase walls. 


++ + 
Time and money are saved when you 
replace worn units with factory- 


reconditioned units, under Ford Engine 
and Parts Exchange Plans. 








AUBREY CRABTREE, appointed vice- 


president and general manager of 
Fraser Companies Limited, Fraser Paper 
Limited, Fraser Realties Limited and 
Restigouche Company Limited. Col. 
K. S. Maclachlan, who is serving at 
Ottawa as associate acting deputy min- 
ister of national defence, continues as 
president of these companies but relin- 
quishes the post of general manager. 


Is Socialism at the 
End of the Road? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


our national income. In spite of its 
recent excesses, the United States is 
no more deeply involved in debt or 
public expenditure than we were just 
after the last war. It still has time 
to turn back, and powerful expres- 
sions of public opinion indicate that 
it is seriously thinking of doing so. 


U.S. Safeguards 


The safeguards to individual liberty 
in the United States are founded in 
the constitution itself. Curiously 
enough, they were not thought of in 
the original constitution adopted in 
1787, which concerned itself almost 
solely with the establishment of a 
government. But right away the over- 
sight was noted, and a number of 
amendments went into force in 1791. 

The very first of these declared: 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 


















88,000 Canadian workers and their dependants 
benefit because Ford Trucks are made in this 
country. When You Buy a Ford Truck, More of Your 
Money Stays in Canada. 





ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of 
grievances.” Others related to the 
bearing of arms, the quartering of 
soldiers, the search of personal pro- 
perty, etc., all tending to protect the 
individual against undue oppression by 
the government. Later on there were 
other amendments of similar tenor, 
one declaring that no state shall “de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

This writer is not prepared to argue 
whether the U.S. constitution gives 
too much latitude to the gangsters, o1 
whether, on the other hand, the 
authorities have managed to infringe 
on liberty in spite of the constitution. 
The main point is that the document 
is referred to in every school, analyzed 
in every university and studied con- 
tinually by the legislators and the 
courts, so that every intelligent 
American must be conscious of his 
heritage of freedom. 

Moreover, the principal wars of the 
United States, and some of the other 
great events in its history, have been 
associated with the cause of freedom. 
We Britishers have a similar tradition 
of struggle against oppression, but we 
never quite got around to putting our 
individual rights into a written con- 
stitution. Perhaps we should have 
done so. 


Constitution a Barrier 


Obviously the constitution of the 
United States would not permit of 
even an “administrative” dictatorship. 
Some of the things that are now being 
done in France, Britain and Canada 
might be out of the question. In 
Britain it is the Parliament, and not 
a written constitution, that is supreme, 
and the Parliament can pass blanket 
measures’ giving the government 
dictatorial powers. In Canada we have 
the same thing, subject of course to 
the B.N.A. Act. We have no con- 
stitutional guarantees of 
liberty. 

Of course the U.S. system itself is 
no guarantee against an extra-con- 
stitutional government; that is, against 
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some group forcibly driving out the 
Congress, and the president, and the 
Supreme Court, and declaring itself 
the new authority. That kind of thing 
has to be contemplated in these days, 
because it has taken place in other 
lands. Perhaps that is why the United 
States has all at once become fright- 
ened concerning the mush-room 
growth of the central power. It creates 
too mighty a machine to have in the 
country at all. For if our whole life 


becomes dependent upon a _ single 
authority, then we must consider 


what would happen if we lost control 
over that authority. 

A federal system is of itself an im- 
portant safeguard of liberty, because 
in addition to any provisions in a 
written constitution, it sets some limits 
tu the jurisdiction of one kind of gov- 
ernment. We have such a division of 
powers in Canada. At the best, how- 
ever, it can do no more than impede 
a socialistic trend. The various gov- 
ernments may work together to take 
more out of the individual. In a time 
of emergency, such as a war, the 
central government may step beyond 
its usual bounds and trust to patriot- 
ism, or chance, to avoid opposition. 
That is taking place in Canada, under 
recent war regulations of the Do- 
minion government. 

In the long run our best protection 
against over-centralization in Canada 
is the French Canadian minority. In 
the United States they have sectional- 
ism on a somewhat grander scale, for 
there is New England, the south, the 
corn belt, and the Pacific coast, each 
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one having the resources and the 
special interests of a substantial na- 
tion. And thus far neither Maine nor 
Montana has any thought of sur- 
rendering entirely to Washington. The 
United States must remain, for a long 
time, complex in respect to its politics 
as well as its economy 


Stronghold of Liberty 


That is roughly the stronghold of 
individualism which we _ have ir 
America, and under the walls of whict 
Canada, and the republics from Cuba 
to Argentina, may shelter themselves 
while awaiting the debacle which must 
follow the tyranny which has come 
from the socialisms and the commun- 
isms of Europe. 

For it is surely impossible that great 


l 


central powers can go on indefinitely 
commandeering the lives and the pro- 
perty of their far-flung subjects. Any 
government which demands 60 per 
cent, or 50 per cent, or even 40 per 
cent, of the entire output of its people 
is a travesty on the very idea of gov- 
ernment, and any international strife 
which induces such policies on the 
part of the nations concerned is 
doomed to extinction, however dis- 
astrous the outcome may be for those 
involved. 

If this shows us what may come 
from unlicensed socialism, then it will 
be an important lesson for all of us 
in America. And if it turns our 
thoughts once again towards liberty 
and opportunity, it may be the basis 
for a new era of progress. 
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characteristic of Ford V-8 Truck 
engines because of the high torque 
which they develop ever a wide 


range of engine speeds — speeds 
at which truck engines run most of 


the time—speeds at which greater 
engine economy is obtained. 

See for yourself what Ford 
Trucks can do for your business. 
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A Doctor To Old Paintings Who Is Also A Detective 


BY WESSELY HICKS 


T 13 Montague Place, a blunt littl 

side street in downtown Toronto 
lives Frank P. Worrall, who makes 
a business of restoring old paintings 
He calls himself simply a restorer of 
old paintings and he must be excep- 
tionally able for he was recently 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts. 

A restorer of paintings, Mr. Worrall 
will tell you, must be an artist; not 
only that, he must have a thorough 
knowledge of, and a wide experience 
in, technical methods, the medium and 
practice of the old masters. He must 
be self-effacing and he must be in- 
defatigable in scientific research. 
Damp and heat are the arch-enemies 
of the handiwork of man, and much 
of the practice in picture restoration 
does more to aid these twin evils 
than it does to combat them And 
Mr. Worrall should know, for as a 
restorer of paintings he is easily the 
best in Canada and ranks with the 
very best on the continent. 

Asked for a typical illustration of 
how he works, Mr. Worrall, who is 
short and semi-bald and semi-grey and 
sandy and forty-nine, recalled a To- 
ronto collector who brought him a 
canvas a few years ago. The picture 
had been off its stretcher for 50 or 
60 vears; it had been rolled the wrong 
way and the canvas was desiccated 
with no stretching qualities in it. It 
was void of all color value; the color 
had been obliterated by atmospheric 
dirt which had been ingrained by 
numerous coats of varnish. You would 


DT 


Upper Left: ‘Lights of the City Street’, 
by F. M. Bell-Smith. Dated 1894. This is 
the restoration made by Frank Worrall. 
The same picture appears at the Middle 
Right as it came into Mr. Worrall’s studio 
—after an attempted restoration which left 
it in this condition. Incidentally, the 
gentleman in the silk hat who is buying 
a newspaper is the artist himself. 

Upper Right: ‘‘Holy Family With The 
Parrot’, by Peter Paul Rubens, from the 
collection of B. M. Greene, Toronto, as 
it was restored. At the Middle Left is 
the same picture as it was discovered. It 
is a variant on the famous picture which 
is in the Antwerp Galleries. 


Lowe: Right: A -till life by Van Beyeren, 
the 17th Century Dutch master. Dated 
1661. The picture was discovered in 
Toronto and restored by Frank Worrall to 
the condition in which if appears at the 
Lower Left. It was later ‘‘knocked down" 
at Christie’s, London, Eng. 


never have thought that anything 
could have been done with it, and 
you would have thought that it was 
a pity, for the painting was obviously 
the work of a very fine artist. 


BUT Mr. Worrall restored it. First 

he inlaid and knit the tears to- 
gether and held them by adhesives; 
where the holes were obvious, a por- 
tion of canvas had to be inlaid in a 
manner to correspond with the weave 
of the original material. Living canvas 
was then made ready and coated with 
cement. 

After the picture had been applied 
to the living canvas, it was fed with 
waxes back and front and a warm 
iron impregnated the wax through the 
original canvas. Wax was used be- 
cause it is one of the most unalter- 
able substances known to the restore: 
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FRANK P. WORRALI 


Then the picture was cleaned and 
was cleaned with a simple solvent 
of the requisite strength. After the 
cleaning the color values were brought 
out by the saturation of the balsams 
and oils which were really lost through 
time and atmospheric conditions. This 
process has a most noticeable effect 
on the “earth” colors which were used 
in the 17th century and which con 
tain more oils than other paints; with 
proper “feeding,” earth colors are 
practically restored 

Oil was fed to the picture until the 
saturation point was reached; until 
the restorer was satisfied that the 
original colors had been replaced 
When this was completed, the paint- 
ing was superficially dried off; when 


if 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Problems of Shipping 
Worry Britain 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent im London 








Britain is worrying about its merchant shipping, which was largely 
brought under government direction on February 1 last. 


Shall 


the ships be confined to carrying goods to and from Britain, or 
allowed to provide transportation service between other coun- 
tries as well, as in the past? If the former, valuable “invisible 
exports” are lost. 


And what about the remuneration to shipowners for requisitioned 


vessels? Owners say the rates should at least be large enough 


to provide for proper maintenance. 


of replacement. 


There is also the question 


Though much has been done to bring shipping into alignment with 


the national war needs, the government's shipping policy is still 


only in its rudimentary stage, says Mr. Layton. 
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were immediately required by the 
Allies In fact in some cases they 
are not required; and even if they 
were it would not necessarily be pos- 
sible to transport them to France 

Britain, as they might be located 
in countries where our ships had no 
easy access or would have to be 
sp i diverted This problem 
might well arise in the case of Ru- 
mania vher the policy is being 
actively sued. Obviously, if goods 
ire to be purchased abroad, we 
s ild iN ivailable the necessary 
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The term “muck” is applied to the rock underground which has 
The men, called “‘muckers” are here loading the 


ore cars by hand; when the car is loaded they will push it to the shaft mouth. 


when it has itself to carry the im- 
ports and exports which are vital for 
the war economy In normal times 
shipping services are the chief of the 
‘invisible’ items which correct the 
idverse balance of trade. This ‘“‘ex- 
port” must for the present 
be diverted mainly to home require- 
ments; but there is a good case to 
be made out in favor of predatory 
shipping trade between neutral coun- 


service 


tries, such as the tramps have prac- 
tised since the early years of British 


A ball mill is a hollow steel 
The rock is fed into the mill 


ilong with iron balls, is revolved, and the impact of the balls on the rock 


rushes it 
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The classifier is a machine for separating the ore from the waste. 


shipping, in order to add to foreign 
exchange resources. 

A more important angle of policy 
is replacement. The rates paid to 
attract neutral shipping into the 
Allied service are considerably above 
those allowed to domestic shipping 
The neutral rates provide ample sur- 
plus for a replacement fund; and 
unless special provision for replace- 
ment is made by the British govern- 
ment, British shipping will find _ it- 
self in a seriously weakened position 
after the war, by comparison with 
neutral competitors. Building costs 
are high in wartime, and they will 
have to be met out of gross receipts 
on which increased operating costs 
have already made a heavy drain. 
The shipowners’ demand for gener- 
ous depreciation and replacement 
allowances is therefore in the na- 
tional interest 

With such big questions involved, 
it is inevitable and desirable that 
governmental influence in the ship- 
ping business shall be greatly extend- 
‘din the war. In this case as in 
others, there is no certainty that the 


official hand will release ordinary 


commercial operations when the war 
is over. But shipping is so import- 
ant in the economic war that even 
complete nationalization, without 
guarantee, would be _ justified, if 
found to be the most effective means 
of applying national policy in the 
sphere of trade 





A pair of dry new socks means much to a 
man whose feet have been wet for a week. 


These are only some of the things the Salva- 
tion Army does Soa the soldiers, but the veterans 
of the last war have never forgotten those two 
little services, and the spirit of Christian 
kindness that went with them. 


All that the Salvation Army did for the troops 

in the last war will be done in this war—and 

more—if you will help according to the need. 
Volunteer workers will call upon you. 


Receive them kindly as they deserve and 
give as your heart dictates. 


The SALVATION ARMY NEEDS 
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DRILLING HOLES preparatory to biasting with cordite; an operation which 
is calculated to bring the rich ore clearly visibly in the picture crashing down 
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CUP of coffee and a doughnut seem small 
enough reward for a man who has gone 
over the top in the face of machine gun fire. 


SEE YOU DRIVE A 


THAT'S right, Jim 
this Chrysler just refuses to be like other 
motor cars. Everywhere | take it it gets 
more than its share of attention. People are 
constantly saying to me—'I See You Drive 
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What de you require of 
YOUR BANK? 


You are likely to find 
here exactly what you 
need of banking, because 
our facilities are varied 
and numerous: Chequing ac- 
counts for many purposes; Sav- 
ings accounts for vacation, 
Christmas, education, etc.; 


Loans, personal and busi- 
ness, small and large; Ex- 
port and Import financ- 
ing; Safekeeping of 
securities; Collections and Pay- 
ments at distant points; Safety 
Deposit Boxes; Credit, Crop and 
Business Information, etc., etc. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
«the Outcome of 122 Years’ Successful Operation... 
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TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Chartered Accountants 
E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 
Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 
15 Wellington Street West TORONTO 











THE RED SHIELD PROGRAMME 


in their work among Canada’s poor. 
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License and local taxes (if any) only extra 
All prices subject to change without notice 
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The Red Shield programme of the Salvation 
Army serves Canadian soldiers physically, 
mentally and spiritually—in the training camps 
. .. in the concentration centres ... in the war 
zone; in Canada...in England... in France— 
as near to the front line as the military author- 
ities permit. It takes care also of the soldiers’ 
dependents where need arises. Help them also 
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A Doctor To Old Paintings Who Is Also A Detective 


BY WESSELY HICKS 


T 13 Montague Place, a blunt littl 

side street in downtown Toronto, 
lives Frank P. Worrall, who makes 
a business of restoring old paintings 
He calls himself simply a restorer of 
old paintings and he must be excep 
tionally able for he was _ recently 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts. 

A restorer of paintings, Mr. Worrall 
will tell you, must be an artist; not 
only that, he must have a thorough 
knowledge of, and a wide experience 
in, technical methods, the medium and 
practice of the old masters. He must 
be self-effacing and he must be in- 
defatigable in scientific research. 
Damp and heat are the arch-enemies 
of the handiwork of man, and much 
of the practice in picture restoration 
does more to aid these twin evils 
than it does to combat them. And 
Mr. Worrall should know, for as a 
restorer of paintings he is easily the 
best in Canada and ranks with the 
very best on the continent. 

Asked for a typical illustration of 
how he works, Mr. Worrall, who is 
short and semi-bald and semi-grey and 
sandy and forty-nine, recalled a To- 
ronto collector who brought him a 
canvas a few years ago. The picture 
had been off its stretcher for 50 or 
60 vears; it had been rolled the wrong 
way and the canvas was desiccated 
with no stretching qualities in it. It 
was void of all color value; the color 
had been obliterated by atmospheric 
dirt which had been ingrained by 
numerous coats of varnish. You would 


Upper Left: ‘Lights of the City Street’’, 
by F. M. Bell-Smith. Dated 1894. This is 
the restoration made by Frank Worrall. 
The same picture appears at the Middle 
Right as it came into Mr. Worrall's studio 
—after an attempted restoration which left 
it in this condition. Incidentally, the 
gentleman in the silk hat who is buying 
a newspaper is the artist himself. 


Upper Right: ‘Holy Family With The 
Parrot’, by Peter Paul Rubens, from the 
collection of B. M. Greene, Toronto, as 
it was restored. At the Middle Left is 
the same picture as it was discovered. It 
is a variant on the famous picture which 
is in the Antwerp Galleries. 
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Lowe. Right: A -till life by Van Beyeren, 
the 17th Century Dutch master. Dated 
1661. The picture was discovered in 
Toronto and restored by Frank Worrall to 
the condition in which it appears at the 
Lower Left. It was later ‘‘knocked down" 
at Christie's, London, Eng. 
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never have thought that anything 
could have been done with it, and 
you would have thought that it was 
a pity, for the painting was obviously 
the work of a very fine artist. 


Mr. Worrall restored it. First 
he inlaid and knit the tears to- 
gether and held them by adhesives; 
where the holes were obvious, a por- 
tion of canvas had to be inlaid in a 
manner to correspond with the weave 
of the original material. Living canvas 
was then made ready and coated with 
cement. 

After the picture had been applied 
to the living canvas, it was fed with 
waxes back and front and a warm 
iron impregnated the wax through the 
original canvas. Wax was used be- 
cause it is one of the most unalter- 
able substances known to the restorer 
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FRANK P. WORRALI 


Then the picture was cleaned and 
vas Cleaned with a simple solvent 
of the requisite strength. After the 
cleaning the color values were brought 
out by the saturation of the balsams 
and oils which were really lost through 
time and atmospheric conditions. This 
process has a most noticeable effect 


it 


on the “earth” colors which were used 
in the 7th century and which con- 
tain more oils than other paints; with 
proper “feeding,” earth colors are 
practically restored 

Oil was fed to the picture until the 
saturation point was reached; until 
the restorer was satisfied that the 
original colors had been replaced 
When this was completed, the paint- 
ing was superficially dried off; whe 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Ruskinism in Music Criticism 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


( UITE recently in perusing Arthut 

Christopher Benson's “Ruskin; A 
Study in Personality” I found a sur- 
mise as to the course Ruskin would 
have pursued had he chosen to write 
of music instead of painting. It will 
be recalled that Ruskin, a literary 
genius, reared in an atmosphere of 
extreme Puritanism, began his caree! 
with a large opus, ‘‘Modern Painters,’ 
which many have heard of and nobod) 
reads, and made it a vehicle of many 
wrong-headed ideas, beautifully ex- 
pressed. He chose to write of painters 
because he was in the way of being 
a competent minor artist himself. Ob- 
sessed with certain rigid ethical con- 
ceptions, he assumed that any painte! 
he admired must be inspired “y a per- 
sonal moral grandeur; and that evil 
lurked behind the painting of any man 
whose pictures he did not admire. At 
that time he knew all about the great 
landscape genius Turner, and nothing 
of the Renaissance painters of Italy 
but as a vitriolic Protestant, he 
sumed that their art must be rotten at 
the core. It was a shock to him when 
he later discovered that Tintoretto, 
Veronese and Botticelli really 
great painters. It was a further shock 
when he discovered that the life of his 
idol, Turner, not that 
of some of the saintly preachers his 
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mother admired. But he still stuck to 
his theory of the relationship between 
and art. 

Benson 
reflections 


ethics 
Mr. 


Ing 


indulges in the follow- 
on the kind of music 
critic the younger Ruskin would have 
been “If he had been a musician he 
would have attacked the problem in 
precisely the same way, only with a 
different terminology. We may be 
sure that in music he would have had 
some three or four supreme favorites; 
he would have swept the rest aside 
with one impartial gesture. He would 
have asserted with impassioned 
rhetoric that the inspiring musician 
was also the virtuous man. If the facts 
had been against him, he would have 
maintained that the great musician, 
though disfigured by glaring faults, 
had still some inner righteousness of 
soul, while he would have blackened 
the record of musicians music 
he believed to be on the wrong lines!” 


whose 


Shaw on Brahms 


Mr. Benson goes on to explain that 
this kind of criticism by a writer of 
great gifts be helpful in reveal- 
ing the special merits of the artists he 
admires, but is hopeless as a guide to 
the principles of art, because the critic 
‘an only eulogize or vilify. The other 
night on reading a short but illumi- 
native essay on Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony by Ettore Mazzoleni on a 
gram of the Toronto Symphony Orch- 
estra it struck me that Ruskinism was 
rife in much of the musical criticism 

the nineteenth century It 
flagrant in the literature of 
Wagner-Brahms controversy in 
‘seventies and ‘eighties. In his youth 
Bernard Shaw was what he 
“nerfect Wagnerite,” and at 
when the beautiful Third 
Symphony of Brahms less than 
en years old, he wrote, “The spectacle 
public listening with its 
in-churchiest expression to one of the 
long and heavy fantasias which he 
calls his symphonies always reminds 
me of the yokel in ‘As You Like It’ 
hefore the big of the 
off the euphuism from 
these symphonies, and you will find a 
string of incomplete dance and ballad 
tunes, ing one another with no 
organic coherence than the suc- 
of passing images reflected in 
window in Piccadilly during 
twenty minutes in the day.” 
Of course there writers who 
as fanatically on the opposite 
the Nietzsche, for 
“Wagner 
‘agner” argued that the com- 
“Carmen” was a greater 
than the of “Tristan 
Isolde.” It is perhaps as well that 
not much attention 
literary geniuses write about 
best of them at that time 
the Wagner- 
The two most 
who took up 
3rahms’ Third Symphony Hans 
Richter and Hans Von Bulow, both 
lose personal friends of Wagner, and 
onductors of his music 
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radio) millions of people are 
vith the higher forms of 
music, as compared with thousands in 
the past; but it is doubtful if this vast 
public could be more than 
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the contrast 
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horal event in Winnipe 


(;eorgze Dyson's set 
to Chaucer's 
March 6 it 
Auditorium with 
Winnipeg Philharmonic 
le Voice Choir, number- 

ind a 
jone in 
Ernest 


eS On 


the Civic 


large orchestra 
Toronto several 
MacMillan 
Choir, and 
The Winnipeg 
the direction 


vho 


Sir 
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ite! it Vancouver 
under 


Robertson 


sentation VAS 
Vas sent to 
months 
head of 
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then i 


1 few igo by Dr 
Royal College 
Mr 
Win- 
the 
of the took 
that j 1930 
Ison, the English tenor who 
Knight in that production, is 
now associated with the Curtis Insti 
Philadelphia, and his orig 
Winnipeg this week. Other 
Stefnik, so- 
Hoban, singing the 
Sergeant at Law, and 
Wife of Bath. Some 
Mr gave 
the public a foretaste by a broadcast- 
ing of some of the solos. Half an hour 
of the publie performance on March 
heard the national 
work. The music is robuse and color- 
ful, and while Chaucer's 
text has been modernized, much of its 
jocund quality has been retained 
Rona Valdez, formerly a_ well- 
known singer in Britain and Europe, 
is now in Montreal, and was recently 
heard in a national broadcast. She is 
not entirely a stranger to Canadian 
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ing “The Mikado” 


Harvey as Nanki-Poo, Minnie 


at the Eaton Auditorium March 
Sinnett 


NIGHT 


The Eaton Operatic Society is present- 
13-15-16. Above, Arthur 
as Yum-Yum, and Charles Jolliffe 


as Ko-Ko. 


listeners, and was heard during het 
last visit to Canada in 1938. The name 
Valdez is a stage one, for though she 
boasts some Spanish blood her father 
was Scottish and her mother Irish. She 
has sung not only for BBC, but for the 
Eire Broadcasting system at Dublin. 

The Conservatory String Quartet 
gave a most interesting chamber con- 
cert recently. A feature the 
Beethoven Trio, opus 97, played by 
Margaret Miller Brown, a very able 
pianist, with Elie Spivak, violin, and 
Leo Smith, ‘cello. The intimate beau- 
the work rendered with 
charm and authority. The full organ- 
ization was heard in Mozart's Quartet 
in B flat and the Mendelssohn Quar- 
tet, opus 12. The latter is more pro- 
foundly emotional than some of the 
composer's works; and the Mozart 
work is always sparkling and capti- 
vating. Both were played with beauty 
of tone and exquisite attention to 
detail and response. 

Brahms’ seldom-heard 
major, believed to commemorate 
love for Agathe von Siebold, was 
broadcast from Winnipeg the other 
night. It is skilful and appealing, and 
the ordinary quartet form is extended 
by doubling viola and ‘cello. The six 
musicians heard were Josef Sera and 
Richard Seaborn, violins, Michael 
Barton and Harold Carter, violas, 
Isaac Mamott and Irvin Plumm, 
‘cellos. 


Was 


ties of were 


Sextet in G 
his 


New Orchestra Works 


W. M. Miles, first ‘cellist of the Van- 
couver Symphony Orchestra, recently 
completed original works for 
orchestra, Threnody and Dance, per- 
formed on Jack Avison's broadcast 
from that centre. Mr. Miles is already 
well known as a skilled arranger. On 
the same program a widely known 
pianist of Western Canada, Barbara 
Custance, played the first movement 
of the Saint-Saens Concerto 

Two of the foremost of 
Coast musicians, Arthur Benjamin, 
pianist, and Jean de Rimanoczy, 
Violinist, were heard on March 4 ina 
program entirely devoted to the 
works of the 18th-century violinist 
ind composer, Arcangelo Corelli 

The monthly program of the Hali- 
fax Concert Orchestra under Ifan 
Williams is now being heard not only 
the C.B.C. network but over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in the 
U.S.A 

Chester 
pianist 


two 


Pacific 


over 


Duncan, 
and 
heard in a 


a young Winnipeg 
composer, was recently 
recital and 
played several compositions of his own 
including a descriptive “Eight 
and Fair.’ 

The admirable 
Newnham of London, re- 
cently heard the air in a recital 
vith Leo Barkin at the piano. A group 
of Kennedy Fraser's Hebridean Songs 
was heard as well as “Yarmouth Fair” 
(Warlock) and “The Cloths of 
Heaven" (Dunhill) Nr. Newnham's 
diction and intonation are of a 
distinguished order 

Reah 


broadcast 
study 


Frederick 
Ont., was 


baritone 


over 


most 


Sadowski, born in Winnipeg 


of Russian parents, who spent several 


HERE 
Estelle Winwood, in 


IN MURDER-MYSTERY PLAY. 


seasons as a concert pianist in Eng- 
land, is now living in California, and 
has been making considerable progress 
as a composer. Two of her works, 
“Cadiz,” a gay orchestral composition, 
and a song “Lullaby of Dreams,” were 
recently featured on Samuel Hersh- 
enhorn’s broadcast, “Canadian Snap- 
shots.” 

Mary Gussin, a young Winnipeg 
Violinist, of excellent quality and 
facility, recently distinguished herself 
by a rendering of the Vivaldi Concerto 
in A major in James Robertson's 
“Miniature Musicale” program. The 
same program contained two unhack- 
neyed orchestral works, Overture to 
Handel's “Solomon” and the Capriol 
Suite of Peter Warlock. The guest 
artist on the same broadcast a week 
previous was the gifted pianist, Mar- 
jorie Dillabough, who had been absent 
in London for some years. 

At Montreal this week a recital of 
French and Russian songs is being 
given by the gifted Russian soprano, 
Maria Marova, with Bernard Naylor 
at the piano.¢ The same artists re- 
cently worn mich applause at Winni- 
peg. 

Margaret Parsons, ‘one of the most 
musical and appealing of Canadian 
pianists, opened a series of ‘Tuesday 
afternoon piano recitals at CBL, To- 
ronto, last week. ‘The series was con- 
tinued this week by Virginia Knott, 
who has returned to Canada after 
winning widespread recognition as a 
pianist over B.B.C. 

The guest soloist 
String Orchestra on March 8 
tobert Nicholson, an American 
tone, who made a fine 
a Promenade concert in Toronto last 
summer. He sang the sprightly sere- 
nade from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” and 
two interesting old ballads, 
and ‘Trade Winds.” 


COMING EVENTS 


NOTHING, it seems, can evoke such 
“" ‘a blizzard of generalities, specula- 
tion, prophetic utterances, forecasts 
and misinformation, as a war, for a 
situation is created where the facts 
scarcely ever catch up with any one. 
Even in the world of the theatre, 
Which might reasonably be supposed 
to be sufficiently far removed from 
the smoke of battle to be immune to 
its contagious ills, minor prophets 
arise to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for easy and irrefutable gen- 
eralities to which they may point with 
pride or conveniently forget when the 

ultimate dust has settled 
On one thing, however, there is a 
consensus of opinion in regard to the 
drama and the war: the war is bound 
to produce on the English-speaking 
and New York a 


of. the C.B.C 
was 
bari- 
impression at 


“Tsobel”’ 


London 
Whirlwind of frivolity. Revues, musical 
comedies, farces and bedroom charades 
are in the sure and_= inevitable 
ascendancy 

People do not want serious plays; 
they don’t want to have to think; 
what they want is the quintessence of 
escapism as embodied in frivolity. 
Nothing else will do. At London's St 
Theatre, however, there is a 


stage of 


James’ 


pe aN 


Left, Flora Robson, and right, 


“Ladies in Retirement’, coming to the Royal Alexandra 


Theatre, Toronto, next week. 
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vein rather than in the ‘shocker’ 
spirit It's a thriller, in the more 
knowing and sophisticated meaning of 
the word. 

“I'm really, in a way, sorry to find 
anything of mine running so contrary 
the general run of authoritative 
forecasts and expectations, but Eng- 
lish playgoers really seem to like the 
show and find it in all the escape from 
reality they are supposed to encounter 
revues and farces.” 

Mr. Denham who is at once a 
fessional actor, theatrical 

and playwright is no stranger 
continent He was last 
years ago in a directoral capacity 


is proving an exception 
Retirement,” a 
teginald Denham 


play which 
It is “Ladies in 
mystery-thriller by 
and Edward Percy which has been 
playing to capacity houses since the 
end of November and which has been 
imported by Gilbert Miller and will to 
be seen at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre during the week commencing 
March llth prior to its New York 
opening 

“Escapism doesn't necessarily imply in 
wholesale frivolity” says Reginald 
Denham co-author and director of 
“Ladies in Retirement,” “and it’s been 
my own happy experience during two 
major conflicts that relief from the 
grief and tension of war time can be with “Jew Suss,” and before that, 
achieved just as effectively by going in 1929, he directed “Rope's End,” a 
to a well written and well acted play Shubert production. Starting his pro- 
as by flinging oneself headlong into fessional career with Benson's 
a Gaiety chorus routine, brated Shakespearean Company before 

“Our” play, whose American com- the war of 1914-1918, he has directed 
pany will be headed by Flora Robson, no fewer than eighty-six plays be- 
who was lately visible on the screen tween the Armistice and the present 
in ‘We Are Not Alone’ and ‘Wuther- time including “The Czarina,” “Rope,” 
ing Heights,’ has only seven people in “After Dark,” “The Moon and Six 
the cast and is a psychological study pence,” “Topaze,” “To What Red Hell” 
of crime, bul written in a and “Such Men Are Dangerous.” 


pro 
director 
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here five 
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Steinbeck did in the novel. He has pended simply on the vast American 

substituted a constant intensity and landscape through which the Joad 

compassion for the formal elements of jaloppy passes, and on the huge empty 

conflict and climax. He has given loneliness of the country-side at night. 

_ US, at every moment, eyes to see the For drama he gives us over and over 
hapless Joads in all their misery and again the faces of people confronted 
The Joads th S deprivation and stubborn human dig-_ by want, insult, starvation and death. 
on e creen nity. “They ain’t human those Okies,” The picture admittedly suffers from 

a garage attendant remarks as the’ these things. There is variety of in- 

BY MARY LOWREY ROSS Joad jaloppy starts on its long trek cident but little change in mood or 

across the desert. The film, like the pace. The very restraint of the nar- 

F CRAFTSMANSHIP, intelligence shattering climax. There is no such nave, “SS - protest, deeply felt and rative would make for Reatarreny - 
and a passionate humanitarianism structure in “The Grapes of Wrath.” sadly ironical against an attitude as Director Ford's understanding of hi 
can make a great picture, then “The The story itself with its stretch commonplace as it is brutal. people and their emotions didn’t pen- 
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Grapes of Wrath” is certainly one of long journey and level misery is al- N SPITE of the vast popularity of ogee = ee eee: ae roe 
the greatest the screen has ever given most as sprawling as the Joad itin- : at times have the effect of revelation 


2 VELVA CREAM 


the novel, the screening of “The as in Ma Joad’s silent discarding 
Grapes of Wrath” was one of the of her keepsakes before she starts 
riskiest ventures ever undertaken by 


us. Strictly as narrative it does not erary across America. It is an epic 
measure up to “The Informer.” But in of hunger on the march, with every- 


” 












some respects it is an even finer thing so stacked against the unhappy Holly wood. Its people were poor and a fai an ek dee ase ae a 7. 2 MASK ; 
achievement for Director John Ford Joads that even the element of con- desperate, their plight was, and still re rae ee Se ecibin oa Aas é é 
For in “The Informer he had a pat- flict is subdued. The struggle is all is, a matter of maul public indidterence ae hie fia a o at aes neared : if : 
tern ready made for the screen, the one-sided. The Joads are damned there was no precedent on the Ie ai a a ugh ie aie ag fy 5 
fundamental, almost obligatory design from the start by poverty, failure, for jts savage candor. asd ne aes Censorship has taken a hand with (4 
of the Chase Sequence; flight, pur- Acts of God, and the brutal inhuman- of modifying either a fact or it: “The Grapes of Wrath” and for once 4 13 $4 : 
suit and capture, with every element ity of their fellow creatures. point of view. Literally. it had to be it has justified its uses. It has t wt: ; 
in the story rising to an inevitable John Ford has done here what John good. It had to be so good cin’ sheet brought John Steinbeck’s more violent % 7 { 
‘reality would make up for the loss o! oer-apeere sical ere ae ; nN i 
all the familiar comforting illusions ™#" focus. It has allowed the story i if ; 
of the screen. and its people to supply their own i} & 3 : sgt $9 ind $5 
The first necessity was that the commentary without benefit of edi- i 


casting should be flawless; and it is. torializing. And it has substituted Ma 
Jane Darwell is Ma Joad, the central Joad’s face and final words—“"We're 
the people. Can’t nobody wipe us 
out. Can’t nobody lick us. We're the 
people.””—-for Steinbeck’s fantastic 
shock ending. 















LIGHT UP 


.. Fill those empty sockets Now 


character who more than any other 
i:olds the narrative together is almost 
miraculously good. Bewildered and 


homeless “with nothing to hold on to” $F Ve . 
she conveys from first to last a sense It is possible that “The Grapes of i} _ 
2 i of unconquerable — inner strength. Wrath’ may not go down in the final j 
, Henry Fonda's Tom Joad, though lit- records as, artistically, a great pic- } f 
tle more than a larger figure among ture. It defies every unity of time 
many, is always convincing and right. place and action. In retrospect it 


And the rest, down to the nameless stretches out as a long series of epi- 
extras who apear momentarily in the sodes with little more than the domin- 
tar-paper camps along the route, are ating figure of Ma Joad to give it co- 
all as authentic as though Director herence as a story. But the episodes 
Ford had made the march himself, themselves are so consummate in 
picking his characters as he found craftsmanship and so illuminated by 


Ten treatments in the $2.20 jar; about thirty—$5.25 jar 


them. understanding that they will remain 
For the grandiose effects that the in most people’s memories long after 
screen demands Director Ford has de- hetter stories are forgotten. 
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— SEALYHAM TERRIERS — and 
for Edison Mazda Lamps in BY LCT VAN GOGH WELSH CORGIS (Pembroke Type) 
hei Sah ‘ ; pe S-ECISELY why Shakespeare wrote Haiilet and occasionally also upon a Sree ua, Senna Tertier and Welsh Cort ‘pips 
their sight-saving sizes. “Hamlet” to run for over three stellar Ophelia. It requires to be 
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AUTHENTIC SCOTTISH TARTANS 
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ON FAMOUS SUPER-LINERS 
FROM NEW YORK 
fo Naples and Genoa: 


REX .. MAR. 16 


also April 13, May 11 
CONTE Di 


SAVOIA MAR. 30 


also April 27, May 25 


OLLI 


to Azores, Lisbon, Palermo, 
Naples Patras, Trieste: 


SATURNIA..MAR.20 


also April 20, June 1 


VULCANIA .. APR. 4 


also May 4, June 15 
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PREPAID PASSAGES 
FROM EUROPE 


to North America, Central 
America, South America and 
other world ports may be ar- 
ranged in U.S. Frequent sail- 
ings from Italy. Ask for details. 


) TRAVEL AGENT fs] 





TO JAPAN! 


Exchange troubled 


sea-lanes of the Pacif for ancient la 
of charm and beauty. Yo delight in the 
nstinctive courtesy, the modern luxury 


N.Y. K.'s famous onips o 
’ 


Friendship’ as 


you visit far-away ports in Japan, the 


Philippines, South America, China, Malay 
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LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES TO JAPAN 
lst Class from $595 Tourist Cabin from $245 
Rotes e aS 
e 
improved Service to South America 

TRAVEL AGENT «& write Dept 
Ri-Y- K:- LER E 
JAPAN MAIL 

Ba ind Wellington Sts 
Elgin 3471 
Street Montreal, Que 
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SEASICK REMEDY 
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wherever your fancy dictates 
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in Ideal Spring Vacation 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 





Madison 


Overlooking Ocean at Iilimois Ave. 


iEW FIREPRO . 
WEE ROOK ATH 
ron two 370 AND MEALS_ 


Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 


Of” 


KENTUCKY AVE. near BEACH 
DAILY PER PERSON 
‘5 ROOM, BATH AND 


MEALS 
(Twe in Reom) 
WEEKLY BATE $ 
TWO PERSONS 65 
Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 
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me i Gada.8 


MILFORD SOUND, NEW ZEALAND, WITH LOFTY MITRE PEAK IN CENTRE BACKGROUND. 


~-Neuw Zealand Trade Commission. 





PORTS OF CALL 


Zealand--The First 


WELLINGTON, CAPITAI 
is celebrating her one 
vrowth 


OF NEW ZEALAND. This year New Zealand 
hundredth birthday with a Centennial Exhibition por- 
traying her Other Empire countries will be represented by displays. 


New Zealand Trade Commission. 





A MAORI GIRL at Rotorua, New Zealand, weaves a flax basket. By the 
Treaty of Waitangi, which was signed on the beach at Waitangi, in 1840, the 
equality of the two races in New Zealand, white and Maori, was recognized 


—New Zealand Trade Commission, 


100 Years 


BY R. M. FIRTH 


+ 4S a New Zealand sum- 

mer morning in February, 1840. The 
waters of the beautiful Bay of Islands 
glisten in the sunshine. Since before 
daybreak there has been activity 
amongst the hundreds of Maori tribes- 
men encamped at the mouth of the 
Waitangi River. 

Off shore lies Her Majesty’s Ship 
Herald which arrived a week ago 
bringing to New Zealand an official 
party led by Captain William Hob- 
son, the first appointee to the posi- 
tion of Governor of the new 
The day after he arrived, 
Ilobson, after conferring with those 
British subjects already resident in 
the vicinity, hoisted the British flag. 
Hle read his commission and othe 
formal proclamations and arranged a 
mass meeting of the natives to con- 
sider the ceding of New Zealand by 
the Maori chieftains to the Queen in 
return for the establishment of a 
settled form of government and a 
guarantee to the natives of the full 
use and occupation of their lands. The 
perfect equality of the two races, the 
Maori and the white, 
nized. 

The meeting, which took place yes- 
terday, had produced heated argu- 
ments, for several chiefs, either be- 
cause of personal suspicions or because 
of the influence of parties opposed to 
the establishment of Sovereignty, ex- 
pressed themselves in a most hostile 
manner. However, the outstanding 
oration of the day was that of Waka 
Nene, paramount chief of the Ngapuhi 
tribe and a constant friend of the 
white man, who had influenced the 
thoughts of the assembly. 

And now, on this following day, 
word has reached the Governor that 
the chiefs wish to sign the agreement. 
And there on the beach at Waitangi, 
the Treaty ceremony will take place 
and all 46 chieftains, supported by 
their individual followers, will come 
forward and affix their marks to the 
Treaty of Waitangi. But it will not 
be until later in the year that the 
signatures of 512 important chieftains 





perfect 


colony 
Captain 


is to be recog- 


throughout the Islands will be ob- 
tained and British Sovereignty over 
the whole of New Zealand be estab- 
lished. 


The hundred years which have fol- 
lowed the signing of the Treaty of 
Waitangi have been stormy, romantic, 


heart-breaking, glorious. For some 
time disputes over native land titles 
brought inter-tribal warfare and it 


was not until 1870 that steady develop- 
ment of the country commenced 
Chen Premier Sir Julius Vogel insti- 
tuted a policy of borrowing for de 
velopment works and the history of 
New Zealand’s pastoral and industrial 
ictivity had begun. 

Richard John Seddon followed John 
Balance as leader of the Liberal party 
in 1893 and for the next 
advanced 


10 years the 
Seddon and 
Joseph Ward, high 
lighted New Zealand’s national policy 
Then in 1907 the stature of New Zeal 
and was recognized and she was 
created a Dominion and took her place 
in the British Empire 

As more and more of the energies 
of the Dominion were poured 
into winning the Great War, its pro 
gress slowed down 
represented 


legislation of 
his successor, Sir 


young 


Troops sent over 
seas nearly 10 per 
of the population of New Zealand in 
1914 and over 40 per cent. of the male 
population between 20 and 45. 

Again in common with the rest of 
the world, New Zealand felt the ef 
fects of post-war depression and had 
its problems of depressed markets, un- 
employment, and decreased wages 
From 1924 onwards the country was 
climbing, only to be plunged again 
into the depths of the economic de- 
pression which enveloped the world 
in 1930. 


cent 
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rewontaeal ? CLIMATE 
7V PLEASURE 
ECONOMY 


ACCESSIBILITY 
all point to 


NASSAU 


This recoup your energies 
neath Nassau's gentle, invigorating sun. 
Travel facilities are swift, safe and fre 
quent by Pan-American “Clipper” 
trom Miami; by steamer from Miami, or 







winter 


by the refreshing sea route from New 
York aboard the American cruise liner 
ens, “Munargo”’ 
NASS AU | Accommodation is excellent and varied 


Se | in brilliant hotels, comfortable guest 
houses or snug, modest-priced cottages. 
Pleasure abounds—from carefree lounging to vigorous play at 
many outdoor sports——cr in the events and tournament’ that 
are regular winter features at Nassau. 
Favourable exchange rate on Canadian money adds further to a 
distinguished, pieasure-filled vacation. 

Consult your 


travel agent — now for full 


information, or write to the Development Board, 





In the BAHAMAS 








“THE SKYSCRAPER BY THE SEA” 


The Claridge, Atlantic City’s most modern ocean front hotel, is 


( 
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, 
, 
famed for the luxury and comfort of its appointments. 400 
) 
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\) 
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spacious outside rooms, each with private bath, fresh and _ salt 
water. Delicious French cuisine. Music for dancing in the 
Mayfair Lounge. Glass enclosed Solarium. Three ocean sun 
decks. Health Baths. Selected Clientele. 


MR. LEWIS W. GRIEVE, Residential Manager of the Claridge Hotel, will 
be at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on March 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th to 
offer assistance in planning a irip to Atlantic City during 
the Spring. Mr. Grieve will be available from 1 P.M. to 
6 P.M. on any of these days. 
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MARCH—An Important 
Month By-The-Sea 


A sunny month, a merry month—famous this 
year for Palm Sunday, Easter, the debut of 
Spring, 28 other delightful days and the health- 


ful Vitozone climate! Enjoy the Boardwalk soon, 
with its colorful fashions and peaceful charm, 
its rollerchairs, smart shops, theatres, piers and 


palatial hotels . . . the broad sandy beaches, 
with sun chairs and saddle horses . golf, 
cycling, indoor swimming and ice-hockey. 
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In 1935 New 
government 


Zealand's first Labor 
was elected, in 1938 was 
re-elected and during its term of office 
has given evidence of its advanced 


social reforms; and. other 
countries pay her tribute. 
Beside war memorials 


the country New 


Empire 


throughout 
Zealanders remem- 


social and legislative outlook. The ber and pay homage to those who in 
country has progressed and budget South Africa, Gallipoli, and in France, 
surpluses have been the rule rather took their places in the front lines of 
than the exception. And all this had 


the Empire’s struggles. And they turn 
from their memories to cheer thei 
warriors of today, brown-skinned and 
white, the “Diggers” of 
Again it is a perfect New Zealand 
summer morning and the waters of 
beautiful Auckland Harbor glisten in 
the sun. Since nearly dawn thousands 
birthday So today throughout the of people have lined the beaches and 
country, New Zealanders are paying the hills and amongst them are the 
tribute to the pioneers who established grandchildren and the great-grand- 
this “Brighter Britain of the South": children of those native and European 
monuments are unveiled; leaders who stood on the shore at 
planted; pageants are Waitangi one hundred years ago 
historical scenes recalled. A_ great Off shore lies His Majesty’s Ship 
Centennial Exhibition portrays the Achilles, bearing New Zealand’s heroes 
New Zealand of yesterday and of to- home from an encounter with the Graf 
day; her industrial and commercial Spee. 
progress; her arts and sciences; her And the 
educational facilities; her culture and ended. 


been achieved at a 
world was in the 
Wal 

When war came, New Zealand was 
ready to shoulder her share of the bur 
den; but she wasn’t going to forego 
the celebration of her one hundredth 


time when the 
shadow of another 


this war. 


trees are 
enacted; and 


first hundred years have 
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Go South, Young Man! 


BY JANET MARCH 


FEW of them have come back 

already. “Did you have a nice 
time?” we say politely. ‘Well, it 
was too hot for more than nine holes 
of golf” they answer in bored voices, 
or “The swimming wasn’t so good 
but we lay around a lot in the sun.” 
They look it, too—sunburned and 
well-groomed and placid from a life 
of ease. They haven’t been getting 
up every hour in the night to refill 
the steam kettle for Junior’s cough, 
or going around with adhesive up 
one leg because of a rush of unwise 
bravery to the head while ski-ing 
Their fur coats have been hanging 
in cupboards, not being worn down 
to the hide and ripped at the 
shoulder. 

Perhaps there are a lot of genuine 
winter lovers around, but if there 
are I don’t meet them and Mr. Ogden 
Nash expresses the pretty general 
view of winter in “Jangle Bells:” 
“Man is said to want but little here 

below 

And I have an idea that what he 
wants littlest of is snow 

It is like inebriation because it is 
very pleasing when it is coming 
but very unpleasing when it is 
going, 

But any further resemblance _ be- 
tween the two has escaped this 
Old Master. 

Because certainly everybody would 
rather be sozzled than snowbound 
except maybe Mrs. Ella Boole and 
Lady Astor. 

Snow is what you are up .to your 
neck in when people send you post- 
ecards from Florida saying they 
wish you were there, and I wish 
they might sit on a burr, 

Because they don’t wish anything of 
the kind, no they are secretly glad 
you are not there otherwise they 
couldn’t send the postcard saying 
they wish you were.” 

Not only have the Southern song 
birds been basking on beaches, they 
have been eating fresh vegetables 
you know those things—there are 
pictures of them on the cans you 
open each day. Now canned veg- 
etables are a very fine institution, 
they save your pennies and your 
time, but like all other good food 
they sometimes become boring. Then 
is the moment to prove your clever- 
ness. Mix two cans together, add a 
sauce, throw in some unusual flavor- 
ings. 


String Beans With 


Most canners cook the beans whole 
With just the heads and feet nipped 
off. Yet you always get fresh ones 
carefully sliced. If you want to try 
and pass the canned variety off as 
the fresh you must cut them finely 
after you take them out, and then 
perhaps the eye will deceive the taste 
of the visiting housekeepers. For the 
sauce take 


1 onion 
1', tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 cup of milk 
Paprika 
Worcester Sauce 
Salt and pepper 


Slice the onion finely and cut up the 
slices so that the sauce is not full 
of long strings which are hard to 
handle. Melt the butter and add 
the onion and simmer slowly so that 
the onion does not brown but cooks 
gently. When it is tender add the 
flour and then the milk and paprika, 
salt and pepper. Stir until the sauce 
thickens and then let it simmer for 
another ten minutes. At the last 
moment add the Worcester Sauce 
and pour over the heated = and 
drained string beans. If you prefer, 


strain the sauce and so remove the 
bits of onion. You can get nearly 
the same result by opening another 
can, this time of onion soup, and 
using a cupful of it undiluted on the 
beans. 

An all-cold Sunday supper is a 
depressing thing to face in winter, 
yet two vegetables are rather a 
nuisance, particularly if you have 
forged through dinner in the middle 
of the day with the children. Try 
solving the problem with this recipe 
for 


Risotto 


Peel and slice an onion and fry it in 
butter. Add half a pound of rice, 
and more butter if you have to, and 
let the rice fry, don’t let it or the 
onion stick, so you must keep the 
heat pretty low, and keep stirring. 
When the rice has become transpar- 
ent add slowly a can of tomatoes, 
juice and all. Go on cooking until 
the rice has absorbed the juice which 
it will do easily. When the rice is 
tender, season well and serve with 
lots of grated cheese. 

There are quite a lot of things 
which you can do with canned corn. 
Add a few fresh green peas to a can 
of creamed corn and you improve 
both the looks and the taste. A 
couple of slices of side bacon fried 
and then chopped up and added to a 
can of corn are good too. Green 
pepper has a rather all pervading 
taste but if you just put in a slice, 
finely chopped, the result is all right. 





MISS AUDREY ELLIOTT who was 

a member of the committee in charge 

of arrangements for the Victoria Col- 

lege “at home” held recently in 
Toronto. 


—Photograph by Meyers Studios. 


Most families like eating celery 
raw but when they are confronted 
with the outside stalks served up 
us a vegetable in white sauce they 
look a little sad about it and so does 
the celery 


Tomatoes and Celery 


Take two cups of diced celery and 
couk them in well-salted water until 
the pieces are tender. Slice an onion 
and half a green pepper and = fry 
them in butter until the onion is 
brown, then add a cup of canned to- 
matoes and the celery and heat and 


serve. 


Celery and Carrots 


Cut up a bunch of carrots in long 
thin pieces, and do the same with 
about eight stalks of celery and cook 
both vegetables in a very little water 
and a cup of meat stock, canned 





TAKING THE SUN AT ATLANTIC CITY, warmly wrapped against the sea 
breezes. 


SATURDAY 


NATIVE DIVING BOYS are great \ 
circulation of money is a great cure-all. Here they are trying to persuade 


passengers on a liner at Nassau, the 


consommé, or add a_ bouillon cube 
to the water. Cook slowly so that 
the small amount of liquid does not 
all boil away, and see if you don’t 
think the flavor is good. 

Here we are straying right into 
the fresh vegetable field, or rather 
stumbling down the _ root cellar’s 
steps, so we must get back to ou 
cans again. 


Peas 


They are one of the things which 
appear oftenest right out of the can 
sometimes without even the benefit 
of the pepper pot. Add a slice of 
onion chopped—onion is a life saver 
to canned vegetables—-and a _ spoon- 
ful of finely chopped parsley and a 
little chevril and let the peas simmer 
for about fifteen minutes with these 
additions before serving. 

Peas and carrots are so popular 
together that the canner’ doesn’t 
leave that to vou but does it for you 
in a can. 


Lima Beans 


These make a change from. the 
more usual run of canned vegetables 
and the next time you use them, 
sauté a half cupful of mushrooms, 
season them well and stir them into 
the lima beans just before you serve 
them. 

The tomato is really the queen of 
all the things kept for us from sum- 
mer’s distant days. You just can’t 
beat it. When you tire of it in the 
ordinary way, add mushrooms sau- 
téed to it, stir in a little curry pow- 
der and some onion, or do it in the 
oven like this Empty the can of 
tomatoes in a buttered baking dish, 
thicken it with fine bread crumbs, 
flavor with a little onion, salt, peppet 
and a teaspoonful of sugar, cover 
with a thick layer of grated cheese 
and brown in the oven 















believers in the doctrine that the free 


Bahamas, to part with a few dimes. 


NIGHT 


—Canadian National Railways. 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Pare have left 
Quebec for Miami Beach and Havana, 
where they will stay several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Bogert have 
left Montreal to spend some time at 
Sea Island, Georgia. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Gemmill Wilson 
have left Montreal to spend some time 
in Florida. 

Colonel and Mrs. Evans Davis and 
their daughter, Miss Dorothy Evans, 
have left London, Ont., to take up 
their residence in Ottawa at 170 Laur- 
ier Avenue East. 

Lady Eaton, who is at Mami Beach, 
Florida, will return to Toronto the 
middle of April. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin T. Beardmore, 
of Toronto, have taken up their resi- 
dence in Halifax. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Riley of Win- 
nipeg, who have been guests at the 
Hotel Vancouver, have left Vancouver 
for Southern California where they 
vill spend six weeks. 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. A. J. C 
Taylor, formerly of Hamilton, who 
have been in Toronto since the begin- 
ning of the war, have left for Saint 
John, N.B. Colonel Taylor, who was 
on the staff of headquarters, Military 
District No. 2, has been transferred 
to No. 7 as district supply and trans- 
port officer. 

Dr. Robert Barnes and Miss Louise 
Barnes of Ottawa, who have been vis- 
iting in New Orleans are leaving 
shortly for St. Petersburg, Florida, 
to spend the remainder of the winter. 

Mrs. Norman Perry, who has been 
in New York and the south for three 
weeks, has returned to Toronto. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. B. K. Lemmon 


MOVING — SHIPPING 
have returned from Manila, Philippine PACKING = STORING 
Islands, arriving in California’ on 


March 11. Mrs. Lemmon, formerly Ki. 5125 i 610 YONGE ST. 
Miss Djenane Mackellar, will arrive 


in Toronto on March 19 to visit he1 LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


parents, Mr. and Mrs. Strathy R POOL CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAI 
Mackellar. RATES TO WESTERN POINTS 


You know the nourishing 
value of milk; you know the 
energising and sustaining 
value of Bovril; have you ever 
thought of combining the 
two? Bovril and Milk is par- 
ticularly comforting at times 
of fatigue and strain; the 
Bovril stimulates tired diges- 
tions and helps you to get 
every bit of goodness out of 
this delightful drink. 


AND MILK z) 


M. RAWLINSON @, 


LIMITED We 


Established 1885 


MANNER 


ELIMINATE the ‘“Menu-problem” during Lent with a variety 
of delightful Fish recipes. 

You can choose from more than 60 different kinds of Canadian 
Food Fish and Shellfish, each of which can be served in several 
different, easy-to-prepare recipes that are positively delicious, and 
will be welcomed by the whole family. 

Write for the FREE recipe booklet ... you will find you can serve 
Fish often, and make everyone happy about the whole thing. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 
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As Different as Night is from Day 





Insist on LIGHTNING and be free 
of Slide Fastener Troubles 


@ Take a second look at the slide fastener 
you are offered ...whether on apparel, 
equipment, or by itself. Make that 
Lightning is on the slider pull. Then you'll 


sure 


get the original slide fastener ... improved to 
the utmost...and as superior to makeshilt 
substitutes as real gold is to gilded bras 


You'll enjoy the uniformly good service o 
Lighting ... its intriguing convenience ane 


quic oS sure operation o# 


its smart, streat 

line closure that eliminates every gap ai 

wrinkle... and its durability. for Lightnit 

is long-lived when treated with ordinary care 
Insist on Lightning Canada’sori 





best slide fastener 00 Cz 
materials and production wit! 
formance proved many mi 


LIGHTNING 


SLIDE FASTENER 
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A-Foot This Season 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


PPHERE'S something fishy a-foot 

this season. Instead of ending up 
at the fish market this spring, the 
poor little fishie who swam _ and 
swam right over the dam will give 
his skin to become the latest thing 
in shoes. Lizards, too, will be sac- 
rificed in the cause of the smartly 
shod foot Suede and fabrics are 
elasticized to make shoes which on 
the first wearing have all the com- 
fort of a pair of old faithfuls. And 


just to be thoroughly 


around 


inconsistent, 
calfskin will go pretending 


t is alligator 


Most welcome news of all from 
the fashion front is that the shoe 
people have decided to take a firm 


stand about those open-heel shoes of 





last summer, and have banished them 
to the boudoir and beach where they 
belong Which means we shall be 
spared the deplorable sight of fem- 
inine heels flipping up and down in 
th shoes as they tread city side- 
i Toes to have gone int 
fusion ind when = shoes 
1 at front the space is 
1 sma All this does 

al oug! { it feet w 

rt i attice-11t 
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FAMOUS MAKE-UP CLASSES 
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Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 





workings ol 


the leather, perforations, 
open shanks, and all sorts of monkey 


tricks to reveal the foot without sac- 
rificing the support essential to it 


if we are not to become a flat-footed 
race The admirable wall last has 
been carried over from the previous 


season to prevent pressure on toes in 
and new 
which snub- 
the and the il- 
very foot inside 
seem to have 
comfort as 
year —probably be- 
that canteen work 
meetings don’t permit 
about the feet. 

the leathers 
which the 
patent leather 
elasticized successfully by splitting it 
thin then the stuff 
ver elastic This makes a very flex- 
that doesn’t chip. The alli- 
out of calf men- 
is made by photograph- 
then lithographing 
calfskin And 
any than 
ex- 


walking there is a 


shoes, 


sultan” last 


gives a 
shoes 
lusion of a small 
them The designers 
been concentrating 
vell as style this 
ause they realize 
and committee 
much 


look to 


nosed 


on 


nonsense 
Returning to 
fabrics of 


and 
shoes are 


fashioned, has been 


very 


cementing 


shoe 





skin made 
tioned above 
t SKIN 
hotograph 


jon’t pretend 


onto 
you are 
the 
How 


flexible 


wiser 





re when process was 


ined to us does make 
durable shoe- 
Which is expected to be 
of the big this 


needs 


ver, it 
t very and 


overing one 
spring, 


concern 


successes of 
that is all that 
either of us 


the 


any of 


ind 


And by way, if 


those 


been 
cut- 
that 
we-hate-to- 
this is 


have 
enormous 


you 
hoarding 
| rhinestone buckles 


smart 


steel or 
adorned pumps 
say-how-many-years-ago, 

time as to put 
They, 
with all sorts of neat and fancy bows, 


are back again 


as 
them back 
together 


good a any 


into circulation 


as eye-catchers 


Never the Twain— 


The depth of the gulf between the 
generations 18 plumbed, we feel, by 
the following incident It was de- 


scribed by an exceedingly attractive 
matron in her late twenties. 
She is the mother of an eight-year- 


old son to whom she said jokingly in 


young 


the course of one of their conversa- 
tions, “You know, Bill, when I was 
young I was quite pretty.” 

‘Were you, Mother?” was the 
naive reply,” And what did you look 


ike?” 


Stories in Plates 


Few of us 
that remains very 
much the same as those used by our 
centuries ago when 
unknown or 
centuries the 
and very wealthy nobility 
utensils; the posh or 
haps less wealthy nobility dined from 
silver Middle-class folk used pew- 
ter, and the poor man consumed his 
food from wooden trenchers. In 
order to silver strong enough 

the silversmiths 
plates ornate bor- 


realize as we eat from 


a plate its shape 


ancestors china 
very 
very 
used 
per- 


was altogether 


rare Two ago 


posh 


gold less 


render 


to retain its shape 


of those days gave 


ders gadroon, centurion, Marlbor- 
ough, spiral fluted borders All of 
these can be seen in the dinner sery- 
ice of today The “Queen Charlotte 
shape,” for instance, with its delicate 
spiral fluting is named thus because 
Spode copied a china service for her 
use from the Queen’s own. silver 
service. Incidentally, the spiral flut- 


ng tells the experts that the Queen’s 


silver service came from France. 
The discovery of tea, a hot drink, 

brought with it a demand for china- 

ware in England Members of the 


nobility imported 
with 


Orient, 


special 
their 

but replacements 
the simple matter they are 
in the present “open stock.” 
Woe betide careless or unlucky 
servant dish, for it 
two to five 
could 
Spode 


services 

decorated 
the 

not 


coats-of-arms 
from 
were 
days of 
the 
broke a 
from 
broken 
1799 
formula 


who 
might be time 
the 
laced In 
perfected the 


ind 


any 
years before piece 
Josiah 
for bone china 

the Oriental 
This is why parts 
still in existence 
different makers’ marks 


service came 


ne rey 





began to duplicate 


services in vogue 
of these services 
may 
rhe 


from 


display 
original 
the Orient 
were made by 


probably 
and 


Spode 


replacements 


There is a timeless quality to china 


ind its design The Spode factory at 
Stoke-on-Trent England, is still 
inder the management of the family 
of William Copeland who entered 
nto partnership with Josiah Spode 
ertain parts of the process remain 

family secret and only two mem- 
bers In each generation possess a key 
to the color cabinet where colors are 
mixed Spode was the first to use 
the engraving process on china be- 
iuse he shrewdly saw the necessity 
for yntinuation of design and many 
of the original engravings are in use 
it the factory today At the factory 
there s an old pattern book with 
designs in full color of every pattern 
ever turned out there. On the page 
facing each are the minutest details 
is to firing, how colors are produced, 


and all the other directions necessary 
to duplicate any of the designs ever 
made at the factory As fashion 
completes a cycle many of them are 


revived 


One of those which 


perhaps may 
be represented in your own china 
cabinet, originated in an order from 
an Indian maharajah who wanted a 


She « es ONS 
) 
J AE 
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In the quiet and seclusion of the 


Bride's Counsel salon, brides may 


choose their wedding gowns, 


their trousseaux, and their atten- 


dants’ frocks. The Bride's Counsel 


will also advise and assist on all 


points of fashion and good form. 


. 
dessert service set with jewels real 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds and sap- 
phires. The jewels were set in an 
ornate Renaissance design, and the 
result must have been staggeringly 
impressive. 

About seventy years later the 


moulds used for the maharajah’s eye- 
filling were dis- 
covered at the factory and, minus the 
jewels, put to use again. The other 


dessert service 


day we saw the modern’ version 
adorning a modern dinner service. 
Sans jewels, it forms a_ delicately 


embossed 
round indentations running 
the design. In the original 
these indications held the jewels of 
the maharajah. The only color 
appears in the centre of each plate 

beautiful rose called the 


small 
through 
service 


pattern with many 


a delicately 


sillingsley tose, after a tramp 
painter of those days who--always 
one jump ahead of the gaolor—light- 
heartedly roamed about Europe and 
England painting nothing but roses. 

Here are some things to remember 
if you have china which you value 
highly: 

The harder the glaze the less 





liable it is to craze. However the 
best china will lose its highly glossy 
surface if subjected to intense dry 
heat. Don’t permit the queen of your 
kitchen to put china you value into 
the oven for heating purposes. On 
the other hand, don’t make a fetish 
of excessively hot plates for the cook 
then has no alternative but to use 
the oven in which she is also cook- 
ing a meal for warming the china. 

Washing with soda should as a 
rule be avoided. Use a mild soap 
and hot water, particularly when 
brilliant blues, greens, golds and reds 
are incorporated in the coloring. 

Keep a generous supply of tea 
towels on hand, and have the dishes 
dried thoroughly. If moderately hot 
water is used for washing and rins- 
ing plates, cups and saucers they will 
dry without difficulty. 


Store china in a very dry place. 
Dampness may cause dark _ spots 
which can be removed with diffi- 
culty. 


A rubber mat at the bottom of the 
dishpan and another on the drainer 
will provide insurance against chip- 
ping. 


“PASTORALE,” an exquisite springtime evening gown of embroidered white 
organdie by Bruyére, with inverted ruffles of fine =pleating standing out above 
a pleated ruffled hem 











GOLF SKIRT 


) The British Fashion Fabric that wears and wears 
> UNSHRINKABLE - WASHABLE - COLORFAST 


“ 36 or 54 inches wide. At all leading stores or 
) write Wm. Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 
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Choose and 
nest well 
which 


a firm 


plates 
into 


which 
cups 


saucers 
each other, and 
are not top heavy and have 

base. Then you are less 
likely to hear those crashing sounds 
that tell of disaster in the culinary 
regions of the house. 


“But I Said Waltz” 


Because 
“wasp” over the loudspeaker, 
world was treated last year to 
interesting spectacle of women 
ing to take five or six inches 
their waistlines overnight. 

It happened when  Mainbocher 
mentioned a new “waltz” waist at 
one of his Paris openings. ‘Buzz! 
Buzz! Buzz!” rose from the fashion 
writers and reporters present, there 
was a wild dash for the cable offices 


like 
the 
the 
try- 
off 


“waltz” sounds 


and the wires began to sizzle with 
news of “the wasp waist sponsored 
by Mainbocher.” 


Nobody paid much attention to the 
poor man when he protested that 
he had said “waltz” waist. His com- 
petitors cast dirty looks in his direc- 
tion for scoring a beat on them. The 
presses ground out the news of the 


new waistline. And all over the 
world women were rushing into 
stores and stuffing themselves into 
the new wasp waist corset. 

Ho hum. Mainbocher who jis an 
American, recently returned to this 
continent—and he’s still trying to 


explain to the heedless world that he 

said “waltz.” The man must have a 

fellow feeling. for Donald Duck. 
ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. T. A, Johnston and Miss Grace 
Winn, of Quebec, have left for Grand 
View, P.E.IL., to be the guests of Mrs. 
Johnston's brother and sister-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold V. Behm. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Spencer of Vic- 
toria, who have been travelling in the 
eastern states and Canada, have 
turned home. 

Mrs. Hume Cronyn of London, Ont., 
will be present in New York for the 
opening early in March of “The Weak 
Link,” a play in which her son, Mr. 
Hume Cronyn, will play the lead. Lat- 
er she will go on to California with 
Mrs. J. B. Reid of Prescott and Tor- 
onto. 
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Complexion Close-Ups 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


you 
your 
little girl 


remember the 
skin 


loveliness of 
when you 
fragile, 


were a 
fine-grained, 
radiant—-with a pastel softness that 
was utterly dazzling. You didn’t 
pamper it much because you believed 
that nothing, neither sun nor wind, 
soap nor water, could ever ruin it. 

But have you taken a good look at 
yourself lately? If you have, you’ve 
probably discovered that the reflec- 
tion in your mirror isn’t the same 
breathless pink-and-white something 
which you took so much for granted 
a few years ago. 

It is still a_ satisfactory 
course, but isn’t there 
wrong somewhere? In comparison 
with the face you once felt would 
launch a thousand ships, it is slightly 
out of focus. 


Trouble-Makers 


For some 


face, of 
something 


women blackheads are 


the root of all ugliness. They mar 
the texture and tone of the skin, 
making it look dull and_ unclean. 


And the annoying blemishes persist, 
absolutely refusing to budge without 
special assistance. These tiny specks 
on either side of the nose and mouth, 
on the chin, cheeks and forehead, 
ruin the appearance of any woman, 
no matter how perfectly groomed 
she may be, or how delicate and fine 
her facial features. 

A skin dotted these 


with com- 


more unlovely by the presence of 
these blemishes, especially those 
skins that have developed large 


pores. In such cases it is not only 
necessary to remove the deposits of 
grime and prevent them from _ be- 
coming infected and causing worse 
blemishes, but care should be taken 
to firm the skin and reduce the 
pores. 

There is a blackhead treatment on 
the market which may be used 
effectively on both dry and oily skins 

which is quite unusual. A dry 
skin is treated in four minutes, a 
normal skin requires a longer period, 
and an oily skin is treated for as long 
as 30 minutes, depending upon the 
size of the pores and the amount of 
excessive oil. But the same 
tion made of powder and 
used for all types. 


solu- 
liquid is 


You mix the quantity you need 
and apply it to the affected area as 
you would a facial masque. Let it 
dry and then remove it with the 


finger tips and a soft, clean cloth. 
No water is required. 
Daily treatments may be neces- 


sary for a week or 
blackheads are 


ten days, if the 
stubborn, but once 
they are removed a weekly treat- 
ment is sufficient to keep the skin 
clear and looking well groomed. As 
we all lapse in our beauty routine 
occasionally, it is a grand idea to 
have such a treatment on hand. 





HATS ON TO SPRING! 
this spring hat 


Spring blossoms are the perfect accompaniment for 
a toque of coarse white straw with pointed crown and fishtail 


ends of white grosgrain. 


plexion troublemakers is an unclean 
skin. However, it is true that black- 
heads form easily in a dry skin if 
the surface is not kept scrupulously 
cleansed of all impurities. But, once 
they form it is almost impossible to 


get rid of them by ordinary clean- 
sing methods, and they do give a 
false impression. So, in dry skins, 
where there is a lack of natural oils 
exuding through the pores to float 
out the dust and grime, it is quite 
necessary to resort to local treat- 
ment to clear the skin. 

Oily skins, also are often made 









Biologically 


Standardized _— 


VITAMINS Plus 
high in potency 

who have given the subject 

liver concentrate and iron 

two tiny « apsules 

72 days’ supply $5.00 


1. Smaller capsules— 
easier to take 


2. High Potencies sio.oarcate 


THE MORE YOU KNOW 








Toning Up 


Attractiveness is the birthright of 
all women, but heaven helps those 
who help themselves by giving their 
skins exquisite care. 


Oily skin is caused by glands that 


are too active. They bring to the 
skin surface more moisture than is 
ordinarily needed. 

The first symptom is noticeable 


when powder will not adhere to the 
skin and the face takes on a shine 
after make-up has been’ applied 
Powder and rouge cakes and separ- 


ABOUT VITAMINS 


THE MORE YOU 
APPRECIATE... 


VITAMINS M4, Sf 





the daily vitamin routine that is high in quality 
high in the esteem of thoughtful peopie 
of vitamins 


VITAMINS Plus contains vitamins A, B, C, D, E, 


careful attention 


and G Plu 


and is taken once each day 
Also 2 other sizes 


18 days’ supply $1.50 


ALWAYS INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL VITAMINS Pius BECAUSE IT PROVIDES 


3. High Quality Materials 
4. Good Housekeeping 


— Seal of Approval 


5. The daily vitamin routine included in the 
scientific diet of Byrd's Polar expedition 


MCGILLIVRAY BROTHERS LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONT. 








MRS. 
traveller, who is at present in Canada 


ROSITA FORBES, 


famous 


on a lecture tour. She will speak on 
“The Forbidden Road — Kabul to 
Smarkand” at the meeting of the 
Women’s Canadian Club in Toronto on 
Tuesday, March 12. 


ates into small particles. Skin 
troubles mentioned above, almost in- 
evitably follow. 

Wonders can be done to correct 
this type of skin by liquid astring- 
ents, which penetrate the pores and 
remove the moisture. They 
tone up the circulation and help to 
tone sluggish tissues. Many of these 
are of a special type and can be used 
as excellent foundations for 
up. 

Of course, these exterior 
ments of the complexion 


excess 


make- 


treat- 
should be 


given the co-operation of a_ sane, 
balanced diet that includes plenty 
of the leafy green vegetables, fruit 


juices and milk. Add to the pres- 
cription sufficient sleep and rest, and 
you have the makings of a really 
beautiful complexion 


TRAVELERS 


Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Irwin, of Montreal, have left 
for their cottage at Bermuda where 
they will spend the remainder of 
the winter. 

Major and Mrs. F. M. 
Ottawa, have taken up 
dence in Kingston, Ont. 

Dr. John S. Bates, formerly of 
Quebec now residing in London, 
England, has been the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest E. Ross, later going 
on to St. John, N.B., to join Mrs. 
Bates who is staying with relatives 


Benson, of 


their resi- 


there. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Edmonds 
have returned to Toronto from 


Hollywood, California. 

Mrs. Lyman Crawford-Brown, who 
has been spending some weeks _ in 
Florida, has returned to Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freeman Smith have 
left Ottawa to spend some time in 
Augusta, Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas A. Camp- 
bell and their daughters, Miss Helen 
and Miss Dorothea Campbell, have 
left Toronto for Sea Island, Georgia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Seymour have 
returned to Vancouver after spending 
a month at Palm Springs, California. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Van Dusen 
have left Vancouver to spend the com- 
ing month in California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Southam have 
returned to Ottawa after spending 
several weeks in Florida. 

Major W. H. Carling, M.C., and 
Mrs. Carling, of Montreal, have left 
for Ottawa where they will be in res- 
idence for the next four or five 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Case have left 
Toronto for Georgia to visit the lat- 
ter’s brother, Mr. George M. Hendrie 

Mrs. Blair Gordon, of Montreal, 
has joined her parents, Mr. and Mrs 
O. R. MeCulloch of Galt, Ont., who 
have taken a cottage at Sea Island, 








THE LANDING OF THE FIRST CANADIAN CONTINGENT AT ST. NAZAIRE, FRANCE, 1915 


Painted by the late 


The Black Watch 


The Black Watch last year celebrated its 


200th anniversary as a 


regiment. In 


Canada the event was celebrated by an 
address in which, at the Canadian allied 
regiments’ annual mess dinner, the 


Governor-General reviewed the Regiment's 


glorious past. Since 1739, wherever the 
flag flies, The Black Watch (Royal High- 


land Regiment) has added to its laurels 


by displays of 


indomitable 


eourage, 


Among the most cherished of its many 


traditions is 


that perpetuated by the 


famous “red hackle” or vulture plume 
won for gallantry in recapturing two guns 


at Gildermalsen on January 








Georgia, for several weeks. Before 
going on to Sea Island Mr. and Mrs. 
McCulloch spent several 
Nassau, The Bahamas. 
Sir Percy and Lady Sherwood, olf 
Ottawa, have left for Atlantic Citys 
where they will spend several weeks. 
Miss Mary Munn has returned to 
Montreal following a five and a half 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast, when 
she was accompanied by Miss Effie 
Mann, of London, England. Miss 


weeks in 


Munn visited Victoria, Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon and 
Winnipeg and gave recitals in each 
City. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Seagram ha\ 
left Toronto for Nassau 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Morgan 
and Mr. and Mrs. Garnet Strong, ol 
Montreal, are spending a fortnight at 
Sea Island, Georgia. 

Colonel and Mrs. Le Grand Reed, 
who have been in Mexico and are now 
in Arizona, will return to Toronto 
in April. 

Air Marshal and Mrs. W. A. Bishop 
have left Montreal to take up their 
residence in Ottawa. They will reside 
at 5 Blackburn Avenue. 


MRS. W. R. LANG, at whose Toronto residence took place a party for recent 
arrivals from Central Europe given by the League of Nations Committee of the 
Local Council of Women. 


—Photograph by Violet Keene 


{th, 1795 


Edgar Bundy 
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IKE famous regiments of the line, Wills’s 
Gold Flake have proved their worth 
from the centre of the Empire to its far-flung 
outposts. Men of British birth have carried 
with them to camp, cantonment, colony and 
dominion their taste for the distinctive flavour 
and unvarying quality of top grade Virginia 


leaf. 


So, today, free in their choice of cigarettes as 
in all else, seasoned smokers remain unswerv- 
ing in their loyalty to Wills’s Gold Flake— 


British through and through! 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


Plain or Cork Tip CIGARETTES 
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LE GANT_ 


Like all Le Gants, a Sta-Up-Top is ‘‘the corset that’s 
different” for it has the comfort of elastic with 
the control of cloth. 


“Sta-Up-Top’”’ and other Le Gants, $5 to $35 
(A'lure, the s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e bra, $1.50 to $4.50) 


*Regist 


“Hello! Corset Department? My daughter says | look much 
better in my new Sta-Up-Top Le Gant. It does give me a 
slender waist, and it’s so comfortable ! Send me another just like it, 
because | wash my corset often. I’m glad she sent me to you!”’ 


NATURES RIVAL 


ered 







STA-UP-TOP* 


At Better Shops 


Parisien Corset Manufacturing Company Limited 
Quebec - Montreal - Toronto 


Also makers of 


Bras, Girdles and Corselettes 
FOR FIGURE BEAUTY AND COMFORT 
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Route Twenty 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


Buffalo. 
QIx regular? Okay. 
, huh? How’s the war 
along? Guess you’re pretty busy up 
there. Yeah, my cousin was ove! 
in Hamilton a week or back; he 
told me they got barbed wire around 
all the power plants at Niagara. 
Guess they gotta be careful alright 
you gotta watch them Nazzis. You 
know what? If I didn’t have the 
station to look after I'd be over 
there myself. Gee, you burn 
the oil, don’t ya? quarts, I 
reckon. Ya know we oughta 
do? Sell every we got 
to you fellers. for us 
just the same patrol- 
ling the U.S. coast. Sure 
I'll take Canadian 
to soak you 15 
though Uh? 
buddy ya 


Ontario, 
comin’ 


so 


sure 
Two 
what 
plane 
You're fightin’ 
you was 
You bet 
money 
cents in 
Well, ya 
gotta 


as if 


have 
the dollar, 
gotta live 
live 


» 


Canandaigua, N.Y 
Fill 
They tell 
ha, ha, 
Canadian 
two 
‘em all army 
Well, that’s the 
when I was 


Huh 


i A 


her up, eh‘ 
me Va 
We 


autos 


got 


ha ain't seen 


Inct 
last 


many 
the month P| 


guess the Government wu 


ants 
for No? 
over in Franc VV 
it true 
the 


havin’ 7 
Well. en I 


for 


you been Kout 


in all towns? 


KNOW 


a guy drives a truck Kaplansky 
Lines, < old me_ thé own 


hl: } 
ylacke 


morning 


IA ~ 


“NEVER DREAME 


auto, an’ 
good. 
your 


here. 


your money 
What? Is 
money ain't 


that so? 


any good 


West Becket, Muss 


eh? How 
down here 
No 


Ontario, 
you fellers 
a war on? 


come 
when 
kidding? 


OBSERVATIONS 


yOLDFISHES go 
I think to show 
That ignorance is 
They haven’t found 
The world is round 
And round 


bliss 


and round like this 


It has a not 
Too cheery 
With nothing left to 
The Sardine can 

Be shelved as an 


lot 


ninterestl 


joing 


havin’ 


though 


ough 


om. the 


ng for Is, 


won't be 


they 
there's 


Guess 


any 
Well 


down 


let 


JOD 


no cig- 


That 
West 
More 


too: 


Springfield are 


It said; I 
in keep out 
third term 
no 


are all the 


Yeah, 


reckon 


is to 


Uh? 


lifference to 


Same 


UE a Aor 


The enthusiasm of 


bounds. 


itself as 


no 


ecevalar Vomit Comme (sa iteti con’ 


“Canada's 


1940 Pontiac owners knows 


Finest Low-Priced Car 


established 


Read what four Pontiac owners recently wrote: 


SATURDAY 


HEAD CHAPLAIN SERVICES. 


Left, Honorary 


NIGHT 


Lieut.-Col. Right Reverend 


C. L. Nelligan, Chief of Roman Catholic Chaplain Service, and right, Honorary 
Lieut.-Col. Right Reverend G. A. Wells, C.M.G., Chief of Protestant Chaplain 
Service. 


Just so people go on burying gas it’s 
okay by me. Say, there’s a Cana- 
dian nickel here! 


Boston, 


Yeah, 


Wass 


goin’ right till 
hit the parkway. Oil? 
tario that’s in 
Much of a 


vhere’s that? 
] 


keep on 
Okay 
Canada, it? 
Uh-huh. Toronto; 
That so? Yeah, I was 
through Canada a couple of years 
back, but I ver in Toronto. Oh 
sure, I through Shearbrook 
ind Maggog and, er--Shearbrook, all 
through there Thanks. Yeah, well 
keep right on goin’ till hit 
the parkway. An’ hurry win 
that war for us buddy. sure 
rootin’ va! 


you 
On 

ain't 
town? 


ul 
was ne 


went all 


vou you 


and 
we're 
for 


Getting Up 
BY GEORGE DUCASSE 


S THIS little world every day gets 
more 
able, it 


for 


4 


confusing 
becomes harder 


and uninhabit- 
and harder 
get up in the morning 
mess. Especially 
mornings. 
the most important 
getting up in the morning, 
getting properly. As a rule 
very little study is made of this funda- 
mental problem. In fact to some 
gnorant people it’s no problem at all 

they leap violently out of bed and 
jash under a cold shower; or more 
philosophically inclined, never get out 
of bed at all 

\ larger portion of the population 
has to depend on various mechanica! 
ncentives such alarm clocks. To 
sensitive individuals, however, the 
barbaric racket of the alarm clock is 
a shock to the nervous system--—they 
prefer the old-fashioned hourglass be- 
cause it is more gentle and quiet. 

The majority of the human race 
nevertheless has itself awakened in 
the morning by persistent strong-wil- 
led relatives or friends. It is a very 
ancient and very little im- 
provement has been made on the tech- 
nique since the Paleolithic Age. It is, 
in a word, unscientific. It is inefficient. 
It is also inaccurate—there is, 
example, always the _ possibility of 
vaking up the wrong person. And 
often a discouraging lack of co-opera- 
tion is displayed by the 
illustrated by the following dramatic 
scene taken from real life: 

You: Hey, Joe Joe! 


people to 
and the 
cold winter 

One of 
in life is 


and 


face these 


things 


up 


as 


system, 


for 


sleeper as 


Joe! Oh, Joe! 


“NEVER 
EXPERIENCED SUCH 
PERFORMANCE” 


“Never experienced 
such comfort and per- 
formance in an auto- 
mobile ...don't know 
how anyone could build a better 
car, regardless of size and cost.” 


A LOW - PRICED 
CAR COULD BE 


Photos by Karsh. 


Yes? 

You: Get up, get up, get up. 

Joe: Oh, is that all? (Joe goes back 
to sleep.) 


Joe: 


(Curtain) 


[N GETTING my friends up in the 

morning my chief difficulty is locat- 
Last July I 
week trying to wake up my 
Eugene. After I had ran- 
sacked all the rooms in the house and 
had systematically explored all the 
sheets, blankets, covers, mattresses 
therein, I received a letter informing 
me that he was visiting his aunt in 
Saskatchewan. 

There are all kinds of traditional 
methods of awakening sleeping per- 
Hardy individuals favor the 
principle of Awakening by Ordeal, 
something which has survived from 
the Inquisition. There are two main 
kinds of Ordeals——Ordeal by Fire and 
Ordeal by Water. Ordeal by Fire 
consists in (1) setting fire to the bed, 
or (2) saying “FIRE!” in a rather 
loud tone. The disadvantages of 
Ordeal by Fire are as follows: (1) 
You may accidentally set fire to the 
occupant of the bed, as well as to 
the bed itself; (2) You may accident- 
ally awaken the Fire Department. 

Ordeal by Water consists in pour- 
ing water on the sleeping party, or 
(2) dipping the latter into the former. 
This is a highly entertaining stunt, 
always good for a laugh—or a murder. 


ing the sleeper spent a 


whole 
cousin 


sons. 


OLD PAINTINGS 


17) 
final coat of 


(Continued from 


dry, the 


Page 
it was totally 
varnish was applied to the surface. 
To the back of the picture were 
applied two coats of red lead ground 
in oil. The painting is now preserved 
hermetically between two coverings 
which prolong its life for centuries. 
WOMETIMES discolored oil varnish 
"is removed with a special knife 
which looks very much like the cuticle 
knife used by a manicurist. This 
method of cleaning is called the 
Florentine method. 

Use of the knife is the only possible 
way to remove rock-hard Copal varn- 
ish; or to restore a painting done in 
tempera. Back in the 15th century, 
vhen were unknown, the yolk 
of an egg was used to bind pigments 
Paintings done by this method 
paintings in tempera. 


oils 


are 


“ BETTER THAN 
TWENTY MILES 
PER GALLON “ 


“Pleases me very 
much in every 
operation, I re- 
cently drove 268 miles... averaged 
better than 20 miles per gallon.” 


eo ee Po: 


bought. I am greatly pleased and 
my wife says this is the keenest one 


of all.” 


e-- 

Fakes? Of course there are fakes, 
Mr. Worrall will tell you, blinking 
with blue-eyed owlishness through his 
spectacles. 

Four or five years ago, Mr. Worrall 
was called to a Toronto hotel to give 
an estimate on a Dutch 17th century 
portrait which had been certified as 
genuine by prominent artists. He took 
the picture to his studio where the 
simple application of solvents proved 
it to be a worthless print. 


Mr. Worrall got in touch with the 
collector to whom the picture was to 
be sold and exposed it for what it was 

a fake. The collector thanked him; 
the salesman - “artist” offered him 
something like $2,000 to reverse his 
written opinion that the picture was 
a “dud.” Mr. Worrall still isn’t 
he refused. 


And Mr. Worrall will tell you 
about the most recent fake he ex- 
posed: a panel which various experts 
had examined carefully and had de- 
clared to be a genuine Hans Holbein 
the Younger. He tested it, showed 
that the panel was in two parts; that 
it had been pickled in ammonia to 


sorry 


“MY EIGHTEENTH 
AND KEENEST 
OF ALL” 


“My new 1940 
model is the 18th 
Pontiac I have 


‘. 


March 9, 1940 


simulate 
designed 
move the 
used to 
wood. 


age; and 
tool such as is 
bark from 
reproduce 


that a_ specially- 
used to re- 
had been 
action on 


trees, 
age 


A coat of absorbent plaster had been 
placed on the panel and the actual 
printing in color by presses was then 
imposed on it. The final printing 
process was the crackle to simulate 
the expansion of the pigment and give 
it the appearance of extreme old age. 
When Mr. Worrall exposed the panel 
as a fake, the owner ordered him to 
deface it so that it could not be sold; 
and particularly that it could not 
sold to a certain dealer who was 
very anxious to obtain it. 

Mr. Worrall, who talks in 
bursts of words like a lonely man who 
isn’t by nature or choice a_ lonely 
man, will tell you of great paintings 
he has seen and of great paintings 
he has cleaned and restored. He will 
also tell you that a good proportion 
of the pictures in a good proportion 
of the collections of wealthy amateurs 

and some of those in the great gal- 
would prove to be fakes if they 
were examined carefully. 


so 


be 


great 


leries 


0 MARVELOUS !” 


“EVERYTHING 
YOU COULD 
ASK FOR” 


“This is the 8th 
Pontiac I have 
purchased. It’s 


amazing to see the improvements 
... It has everything you could ask 
for in an automobile.” 


Take the year’s outstanding 
style leader—add smartness 
and luxurious finish to its 


4 ¢ 
Prict® 


wide-seated interior—give 


it a power-packed engine 
famous for its operating smoothness and 
silence —then include the year’s comfort 
sensation, the “Triple Cushioned” Ride— 
and you'll know a few of the reasons why 


1940 Pontiac owners say: 


“Never dreamed 


a low-priced car could be so marvelous!” 


There’s 27 new models for 1940 in 5 new 
series: Pontiac “Arrow” Six (Standard and 
De Luxe) ; Pontiac “Special” 
Six; Pontiac De Luxe Six; 
Pontiac De Luxe Eight; Pon- 
tiac “Torpedo” Eight. There 
is a Pontiac to meet your 
needs and purse exactly — 
prices start with the lowest. 
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THE PROGRESS OF GOLD MINING 


URDAY NIGH 


TORONTO, CANADA, MARCH 9, 1940 
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Gold andWar 


A‘ no time in the history of this young country has 

the gold mining industry loomed so importantly. 
For to-day the British Empire is again at war; and 
this country, as the largest Dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, is carrying her full share 
of the burden. Twenty-five years ago there was this 
difference: the credit of the British Empire was such 
that purchases in foreign countries could be made on 
tick. To-day the attitude is: “In God we trust—all 
others cash’’. To-day we are being called upon not 
only to contribute to the fighting front—men, and 
base metals and planes and guns and ammunition— 
but to contribute very importantly to the economic 
front as well. And the answer is gold. 


About this Picture 


The picture which forms the front of this issue is 
unique: it is the picture of the surface plant of a 
northern Ontario gold mine which has been super- 
imposed on an idealized section of the rock in which 
mining takes place; but it does not represent actual 
conditions at any mine. “To be technical: the rock 
itself, Hornblende Gneiss, is metamorphic; and while 
some of Canada’s producers are on similar forma- 
tions, most are on conglomerate and old volcanic 
structures. In short, while the rock in the picture is 
not actually = bearing, it simulates the actual 
appearance of underground conditions in a mine 
better than a photograph of gold ore would. 
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Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 


507 Place d’Armes, Montreal! 


TORONTO 





foundation 


settlement 
ances between nations. 
tinct and separate functions. 
A maldistribution 
gold exists today. The British Empire 
produces 56% of the world’s gold an- 


Greenshields 


& Co 


SHERBROOKE 


AGREEMENTS 


nually. Of the 55 gold mines in the 
world producing more than 100,000 
oz. annually, 46 are under British 
control. Ten are in Canada; Hollinger, 
Lake Shore, Noranda, McIntyre, 
Wright-Hargreaves, Dome, Lamaque, 
Hudson Bay, Teck-Hughes, Bralorne. 
South Africa has 32. And under condi- 
tions which have been accentuated by 
the onset of war, the United States has 
come to have 60% of the world’s gold 
stock, in place of the 30% it had in 
1934, and is accumulating the rest at 
a rate which will give that country all 
of it in another ten years. This lop- 
sided gold situation is at bottom 
merely a symptom of a deeper trouble 

the inability of our world economic 
order to find a way of getting to con- 
sumers anywhere near all it can 
produce. 

Since gold became an instrument of 
national defense with the declaration 
of war, study of the United States 
accumulation is necessary to give the 
background of the American buying 
policy now in force. 

Title to the gold now held by the 
United States Treasury, amounting to 
$17,644,000,000 (December, 1939) is 


vested in the United States 


Excess Reserves 


The rate of rise of the American 
gold stock, and the excess of reserves 
above requirements, are indicated in 
the two graphs (top, right) published 
by the Federal Reserve Board Feb- 
ruary, 1940 


The excess of reserves amounted to 
$5,166,000,000 on November 15, 1939. 


Present estimates of the possibilities 
of credit expansion given the American 
nation by possession of this gold are 
that the gold gives the U.S. a poten- 
tial credit expansion equal to 12 times 


TRANSFER AGENT 
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Mining Drill Steels and Tool 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
.. GUARANTY TRUST BLDG., WINDSOR 





SATURDAY 


the volume of excess reserves. The 
dangers of inflation and the problem 
raised by gold are discussed in an 
article by E. A. Goldenweiser, of the 
Federal Reserve Board's staff, printed 
in this issue 

The purposes to which the $17.6 
billions of gold are put are as follows: 


U.S. TREASURY, NOV. 30, 1939 
Current Assets and Liabilities 
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lo explain why so much gold has 
gone to the United States in the past 
Six years: 

Gold comes into the U.S. (as into 
Canada) in the settlement of the bal- 
ance of international payments arising 
out of all transactions between the 
U.S. and other countries. These inter- 
national transactions include exports, 
imports, shipping services, tourists’ ex- 
penditures, capital movements, inter- 
est payments, etc. When the demand 
for dollar exchange increases more 
rapidly than the supply of dollar ex- 
change resulting from these transac- 
tions, the price of dollar exchange on 
the foreign exchange market rises. It 
may rise at a rate at which it becomes 
profitable for bankers and dealers, 
foreign or American, to ship gold to 
the United States Treasury, sell it 
there for dollars, and then sell these 
dollars on the foreign exchange mar- 





PRINCIPAL FACTORS OF INCREASE 
IN UNITED STATES GOLD STOCK 


(lr ! ns f dollars, cumulated fron 
January 31, 1934) 
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PROOF OF THE 
STEEL IS IN 
DRILLING COSTS 


Every day hundreds of men in=— 
Canada’s Mines work with Atlas 
Hollow Drill steel. They do this 


because they find Atlas depend- 
able — lasts longer. 


Drill shop records show less 
breakage; 
more footage from the use of 
Atlas Hollow Drill steel. 


mine records show 


A long record of high quality 
at a fair price has saved Canada’s 
mines a great deal of money. 


War times have brought 
home to managements, as 
nothing else could, the positive 
value of a Canadian source of 
supply for Hollow Drill steel — 
for Atlas Steels Limited has 
ample capacity to take care of 
all Canada’s requirements for 
drill steels and tool steels. 


The advice of experts is 
available to all by consult- 


ing the Atlas Metallurgical 


Service. 


Toronto Swastika, Ont. 


Marshall-Ecclestone Ltd., Timmins, Ont 





ATLAS FINE STEELS ARE STOCKED BY DISTRIBUTORS ACROSS 
CANADA AS FOLLOWS: 


Marshall-Wells B.C. Lid., \ ancouver, B.C, 
Cochrane Dunlop Hardware, Lid., Geraldton, Ont 
Wo. Stairs, Son & Morrow Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 


% 
W. R. MacFarlane Reg'd., Noranda, Que. - Y i 
John W. Fogg Limited, Kirkland Lake, Ont. i” i 
Branch Offices and Warehouses 5 s 


Montreal 


iN CANADA CANADA 


ATLAS STEELS LIMITED + WELLAND, ONTARIO 
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Why Gold is Cornerstone of World Economic 
System and the Only Practical Standard 


NOLD is used in industry, the pro- 
fessions and the arts, but its main 
use is monetary. 
Gold performs two monetary func- 
tions which make 
of the world’s economic system. 
First, it serves as a specific base for 
the monetary system. 
Second, it serves as the only 
tical, permanent standard of value for 
international 
These are dis- 


ket. Thus to explain why so much 
gold has gone to the U.S. it is neces- 
sary only to explain why U.S. dollar 
exchange is in so much demand. 

A survey of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments reveals that the greatly in- 
creased demand is largely in con- 
sequence of a huge flow of capital to 
the United States and, more recently, 
of a large favorable trade balance. 
Both of these movements were inten- 
sified by war. 

While in several other categories of 
U.S. international transactions the net 
demand for dollar exchange decreased, 
it is in this increasing flow of capital 
to the American nation, particularly 
before 1938 and during late 1939 on 
which attention must be focussed. 

There was an outflow of capital for 
the years: 


1928 —$850 millions 
1929--$217 millions. 
1930—-$752 millions. 
1931—$490 millions. 
1932—$192 millions. 
1933—$336 millions. 
And for the following year, an 






19. 
1935-—$1,537 millions. 


34 $386 
1936—$1,141 millions 


millions 


1937—$800  =millions. 
1938—$369 millions. 

The capital inflow 1935-7 was the 
major factor in the inflow of gold, 
totalling $3,500 million or 86% of the 
value of the gold imported in that 
period. 

The trade item did not become im- 
portant from the point of view of gold 
inflow until the last quarter of 1937. 
From 1934-37 the excess of U.S. ex- 
ports over imports averaged only $250 
million a year. In 1938, however, the 
favorable trade balance greatly in- 
creased and was the dominant factor 
inducing the large flow of gold to the 
United States—excess of exports over 
imports totalled $1,134 million—largest 
in 17 years. This increased ‘favor- 
able” balance of trade, together with 
other items, was responsible in 1938 
for a net inflow of $1.6 billions of 
gold. And in 1939 an increasing net 
capital inflow plus an increasing mer- 
chandise export surplus, were respon- 
sible for piling up the present total 
of U.S. gold stock. 


The Flow to U.S. 


Thus it is evident that because there 
was a large inflow of capital in recent 
years, and in 1938 and 1939 a large ex- 
cess of exports over imports, there 
was a great increase in the net de- 
mand for American dollar exchange; 
and because of this large increase 
there was a large flow of gold toward 
the U.S. 

The kinds of capital flowing to the 
United States are six: 

(a) Capital withdrawn from abroad 
by American owners because of the 
greater security or more attractive 
tield for investment offered capital on 
this continent. The return of these 
funds which left the U.S. in 1930-2 is 
an indication of the relative strength 
of the American economy. 

(b) Funds sent to the U.S. by other 
nations who felt that American securi- 
ties offered a more attractive or secure 
investment than those elsewhere. 

(c) Capital returning through re- 
purchase by European nations of their 
own securities which Americans had 
purchased during the post-war decade 
and were now glad to get rid of even 
at low prices. 

(d) Capital entering the U.S. be- 
cause of the need created by increas- 
ing foreign trade for larger working 
dollar balances to be kept in American 
banks by other nations and traders, 

(e) Capital in flight from countries 
abroad to the U.S. due to fear in those 
countries of confiscation of property, 
or of loss through inflation of their 
local currencies. Also from countries 
where economic and political distur- 
bances threatened 

(f) Funds sent to the U.S. by spec- 
ulators in the hope or expectation that 
an exchange profit would be possible 
if and when the currencies of their 
countries become depreciated in terms 
of the dollar. 

The size of this movement can only 
be appreciated by study of the inter- 
national capital transactions of the 
United States, month by month (see 
table page 38) 


One-Way Movement 


As will be noted, this is all move- 
ment fo the United States, not move- 
ment from that country And sup 
porting and increasing it is a greater 
return of U.S. funds in the form of 
foreign securities, an inflow of foreign 
funds into American domestic securi 
ties, as well as an inflow of brokerage 
balances, and a decrease in American 
investment abroad 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT ABROAD 

AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN 

UNITED STATES EXCLUSIVE OF 

SHORT-TERM BALANCES AND DI 
RECT INVESTMENTS 





( ! f dollar umulated 
the end of 1925) 
\mer in Invest Foreign Invest 
1 of month \broad in U.S 
g 
! bee 
cembetr Ko 2,335 
J ary R74 2,306 
\ugust 851 2,291 


Throughout 1939 there were no net 
capital movements from the United 
States as shown fn the Federal Re- 
serve Board tables of capital move- 
ment to the United States since Jan 
2, 1935, by countries (page 38) 


MEMBER BANK RESERVES AND RELATED ITEMS 
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The gold stock of the United States 
thus increased $4 billions to $17.6 bil- 
lions in December, 1939. (See table 
page 38). 

These increases in American gold 
stock were in settlement of the bal- 
ance of international payments, etc., 
and in the case of the main gold-using 
countries were as shown in Gold 
Movements table, page 38 

The increases in capital flow and 
thus of American gold stock, as ex- 
plained, will continue as long as: 

1. The opportunities for secure and 
profitable investment in foreign coun- 
tries are not great enough to attract 
American capital abroad. 

2. The prospects of continued econ- 
omic recovery in the United States 
appear more satisfactory to other na- 
tions owning gold than their own 
business prospects. 

3. The political situation remains 
disturbed, and war causes buying in 
the United States. 

4. There is possibility of further de- 
preciation of some foreign currencies. 

A simple way of stopping gold from 
coming to the United States would be 
for the U.S. Treasury to announce 
that America would not take any 
more of the world’s gold for the time 
being. 

But, the Treasury has declared, such 
a step taken unilaterally would have 
disastrous effects on the American 
economy. It would disrupt the for- 
eign exchanges and gold bullion mar- 
kets and would soon cause such drastic 
disturbances in international trade and 
even in the domestic sphere’ as 
seriously to impede the American busi- 
ness recovery. 


Upset Relationships 


Present relationships among. the 
various leading currencies would be 
upset. The dollar would probably 
appreciate immediately in terms of 
other leading currencies. At present, 
when the demand for dollar exchange 
increases, nations need only obtain 
gold (through home production or on 
the London market), ship it to the 
United States and obtain dollar ex- 
change. Thus an increased demand 
for dollar exchange relative to the 
supply is met. If, however, this 
means of securing dollars were re- 
moved, American dollars would rise 
in value indefinitely in terms of othe: 
currencies. While it is impossible to 
know in advance the rates of ex- 
change which would finally emerge, 
one thing is certain-—-no country, and 
this includes the United States, would 
benefit from the ensuing monetary 
disruption 

Were the United States, moreover, 
to declare a complete embargo on gold 
imports, it might deal a serious blow 
to the value of gold as a monetary 
medium. Such action, coming at a 
period when there is discussion of the 
possibility of world over-abundance 
of gold might have repercussions 
which would disturb the public's 
confidence in the value of gold. The 
leading gold producing areas would 
be hard hit, and some, such as South 
Africa, might even be involved in a 
major economic crisis 

A closely related worry, to gold pro- 
ducing countries, is the possibility 
of the reduction of the price of gold 
by the United States. 

The simplest way to examine this 
question is to examine the conse- 
quences that would ensue from an 
increase in the gold content of the 
dollar (or, to phrase it another way, 
from a decrease in the monetary 
value of gold.) 

A reduction by the United States 
Congress in the monetary value of 
gold would probably not be as calam- 
itous as a complete embargo. It would 
limit the extent of the possible de- 
preciation of gold (or appreciation of 
the American dollar in terms of other 
currencies) and the psychological! dis- 
turbance would not be as potent, yet 
it would have disadvantages serious 
enough to render resort to any such 
action, in the expressed opinion of 








the U. S. Treasury, most unwise. 

If the reduction made in the price 
of gold were small, American trad 
and service balances would not b 
much affected over the next year 
or so, nor would the inflow of cap- 
ital cease. Once the drop in the price 
of gold was regarded by the rest of 
the world as definitive, the subse- 
quent effect on capital imports would 
be virtually nil. American securities 
would continue to be bought for the 
same reason that they are bought 
now and dollar balances on foreign 
account would also continue to in- 
crease for the same reasons that they 
are increasing now. 


Bring More Gold? 


But were a small decline in the 
price of gold to be regarded by num- 
erous domestic and foreign investor 
and exchange speculators as being 
the first of a series of drops, the re- 
sult might well be to attract more 
not less, funds to the United States 
and intensify the flow of gold—the 
very thing it is designed to check 
Speculators would rush to buy dol- 
lars and hold them in the United 
States in anticipation of the next ap 
preciation there. Thus the effect on 
capital movements, both Jong-term 
and short-term, might more than oft- 
set the effect on trade and _ service 
items; instead of getting less gold, 
the United States in the opinion ot 
its Treasury would find itself getting 
more. 

On the other hand, were the mone- 
tary value of gold to be cut with one 
stroke, substantially and definitely 

say, for example, to $25 an ounce 
the effect would be quite different 
from that described above. Such a 
step might reduce the volume of gold 
imports and perhaps give rise to an 
outflow of large dimensions; but the 
economic effects on the American 
domestic economy of the change in 
foreign exchange value of the do!- 
lar would be little short of disastrous 

The 40% increase in the price ot! 
American currencies to other nations 
would constitute a severe handicap 
upon American exports. U. S. exports 
play a role in the level of American 
business activity much in excess otf 
the magnitudes involved and so great 
an appreciation of the American cur- 
rency in terms of other currencies 
would be bound to curtail American 
exports seriously, 

Imports, on the other hand, in the 
event of a reduction in the price of 
gold to $25 an ounce, would be 30% 
cheaper. American domestic produc- 
ers would then be exposed to greatly 
sharpened competition in the Amer- 
ican market from foreign producers, 
both because the prices in dollars of 
imports would be less, and also be- 
cause the numerous ad_ valorem 
duties would constitute smaller pro- 
tection. 


Of Dubious Value 


Other nations would have a great 
advantage in the American market, 
but unfortunately this would be of 
dubious value to them. The ability 
of Americans to buy goods, whether 
import or domestic goods, depends 
chiefly on the state of business activ- 
ity in America. It is for that reason 
that U.S. imports during the reces- 
sion in 1938 dropped almost one-half 
and that U. S. imports began to in- 
crease in the fall of 1938. Thus, 
though the sharp appreciation of the 
dollar would make foreign goods 
cheaper in the United States, Amer- 
ican imports might actually be less 
than during the previous period and 
instead of benefiting the rest of the 
world the United States would be 
hurting world business as well as its 
own. 

Judging from past experience, it is 
the belief of the U. S. Treasury that 
the prices of domestic commodities 
and services could not be expected 
to move either at home or abroad 
with sufficient rapidity to adjust 
quickly and fully any substantial al- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Go 


NOTWITHSTANDING the departure 
“" of the world from a rigid gold 
standard, gold continues to be the 
principal if not the only international 
currency and the only universally 
accepted medium for settling balances 
between countries. 

Its unusual behaviour in recent 
years has made gold an even more 
interesting subject of discussion than 
it was when its sight was much more 
familiar than it is today, while its 
to bring about economic 
equilibrium were believed to be little 
short of magical. In the United States 
today gold constitutes a problem. 


powers 


U.S. Stock of Gold 


Monetary gold in the United States 
has mounted today to the unpre- 
cedented total of $17.6 billions. It 
has increased by about $13.6 billions 
since the beginning of 1934. Of the 
increase $2.8 billions represent the 
result of the revaluation from $20.67 
to $35 an ounce of the $4 billions in 
gold which the United States had ac- 
quired at that time, and $0.2 billion 
was gold acquired under the gold buy- 
ing program before revaluation. The re- 
maining $10.6 billions have been added 
to the gold stock since January 1934. 
A little less than $0.9 billion of the 
increase represents production and 
the return of coin and scrap gold in 
the U.S.A. and $9.7 billions are the 
result of imports from abroad. In 
January 1934 the United States’ stock 
of gold was about 300 of the world 
stock, counting central reserve hold- 
ings only, while today it is in the 
neighborhood of 60, so that the U.S 
proportion of the holdings of the 
effective monetary gold of the world 
has doubled in the period of approxi- 
mately six years. 

The chart shows for 1933 and 1939 
the world total of monetary gold and 
the amount held in the United States. 

It brings out graphically the fact 
that during the six year period the 
dollar value of the gold reserves of 
the world has been greatly expanded, 
both by revaluation and by increased 
production, and that the United States 
now holds a much greater part of the 
expanded metal 


What Has Brought It? 


Why has so much gold come to the 
United States? It is not, as is some 
times stated, because the U.S. pays 
more for it than do other countries. 
As a matter of fact, when there are 
no artificial restrictions on the free 
movement of gold, as there have been 
in the belligerent countries since last 
September, the price of gold expres- 
sed in dollars or in any other cur- 
rency is the same the world over 
This means that an ounce of gold 
can be bought (and sold) in England 
or France for as many pounds 0! 
ranes as will exchange for $35 the 
price of an ounce of gold in the 
United States. If this were not so, 
arbitrageurs throughout the world 
would buy gold in the cheaper market 
and sell it in the dearer market until 
the spread was eliminated. 

The gold has come to the United 
States as the result of complex econ- 
omic influences which have been con- 
stantly shifting during the past halt 
dozen. years Some of these factors 
were business developments in the 
U.S. and abroad, political uncertain- 
ties in Europe, rearmament programs, 
and the general rise in the currency 
prices of gold throughout the world 
These higher prices for gold are im 
portant because they have r¢ sulted in 
increased production of gold, and havi 
made it possible fot foreign countries 
to send great quantities of gold to the 
United States without suffering re- 
ductions in their gold reserves to the 
point where they had to impose eXx- 
change restrictions. 

Of the $9.7 billions of gold from 
abroad, it is estimated that $3.1 bil- 
lions came out of central bank re 
serves of other countries, mostly 
France and England, and $6.1 billions 
out of foreign mines, largely from 
South Africa. A half billion dollars 
more on balance has come from othe! 
sources, principally private holdings 
in India. 


Forces Behind Flow 


The nature of the forces behind 
the gold flow to the United States 1s 
suggested by analysis of the transac 
tions which have brought the gold 
Of the $9.7 billions of gold and the 
$1 billion of silver that have come to 
the U.S. from abroad in the past six 
years, $2.2 billions represent the U.S 
favorable balance of trade and set 
vices, in other words, payments fot 
United States goods and services sold 
to foreign countries in excess of goods 
and services which the U.S. bought 
from them. This figure, though con- 
siderable, nevertheless represents less 
than one fourth the total. Of the re 
mainder, $5.5 billions are identified as 
being the result of capital flow to 
the United States due to uncertain 
ties abroad, while $3 billions of the 
gold and silver movement are the re- 
sult of unidentified transactions, al 
though this also, presumably, Is In 
large part the result of capital move- 
ments. The fact is that the U.S. has 
sold the world over $2. billions In 
goods and services In) excess of its 
purchases and in addition foreign 
countries have built up balances and 
bought securities in the United States 

Broadly speaking, there are two 
phases of the gold problem that con- 
front the United States as the result 
of the great increase in U S. holdings 

(1) the growth of member! bank 
reserves Which has created the pos- 
sibility of uncontrollable credit ex- 
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pansion if a runaway situation should 
develop, and 

(2) the accumulation in the United 
States, in exchange for U.S. products 
and other forms of wealth, of an asset 
Which is of little value now and 
Whose value in the future is unpre- 
dictable. 


Problem of Reserves 


From the point of view of -mem- 
ber bank reserves, through which 
monetary authorities endeavor to 
regulate credit expansion and con- 
traction, the cash amount of gold im- 
ports has placed the banks largely 
beyond reach of ordinary instruments 
of credit policy, as they exist under 
the law today. The Federal Reserve 
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UNITED STATES 
$ 4.0 BILLIONS 


1933 


System’s powers in this field are lim- 
ited to a relatively small amount. It 
can absorb about $0.9 billion, through 
an increase in its reserve require- 
ments, and it can make sales out of 
its portfolio of United States govern- 
ment securities. 

Both of these powers could be ex- 
hausted without effecting a solution 
to the problem The power of the 
Treasury to reduce reserves or to 
sterilize gold can be made effective 
only at the cost of increasing the 
public debt for the purpose. There is, 
therefore, no existing mechanism that 
is both practicable and acceptable for 
handling an excess reserve situation 
like the present one, in which mem- 
ber banks have more than $5 billions 
of reserves above legal requirements. 
Before the reserves created by the in- 
flow of gold are brought under con- 
trol new means for exercising such 
control will have to be devised and 
adopted 

Strictly monetary actions can, of 
supplemented by othe 
measures some of which are now 
available and some may have to be 
developed. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System can change 
margin requirements on certain loans 
on securities which should make it 
possible to control an important ele- 
ment in stock market speculation. 
This course of action affects not the 
supply but the demand for credit be- 
cause it limits the amount of credit 
that a holder of a given amount of 
securities can apply for in order to 
speculate in securities. The Board 
under the law has full discretion in 
determining margin requirements. 


course, de 


Temporary Influence 


A temporary psychological influence 
on the market may also be exerted 
through the use of the System port- 
folio. A sale of government bonds 
in substantial amounts when an ex- 
pansion is under way might have an 
effect on the situation quite out of 
proportion to the relatively unimpor- 
tant change it would make in excess 
reserves. That effect, however, would 
be only temporary because long-time 
developments” reflect) not market 
psychology but underlying conditions. 
It may be possible in this way to 
effect longer-term developments. 

If credit could not be controlled 
through reserves, the only way the 
authorities could control bank = ex- 
pansion through more 
stringent regulation of bank assets 
However, any method that could be 
devised for controlling the situation 
without controlling reserves and de- 
posits would require a departure from 
U.S. habits of mind and way of doing 
would involve more 


would be 


business It 
supervision and regulation than would 
an adequate control of the supply of 
money without too much control of 
the uses to which money Is put. 

rhe government has many other 
ways of influencing business condi- 
tions by action in fields that are not 
usually considered as monetary, such 
as taxation, retirement or expansion 
of the public debt, labor policies, and 
price regulation. Coordinated action 
in all these fields is necessary to 
achieve effective results but ability 
of monetary authorities to control 
bank reserves is a necessary part of 


such a program 


Value to U.S. 


Another phase of the gold problem 
is the question raised by the $17.6 
billions of gold which is of little o1 
no use to the United States now. The 
question is, what good has this gold 
done the U.S. and what problems is 
it likely to raise in the future? Does 
it possess any current or future at- 
tributes that may be set off against 





its eifect on member bank reserves? 


Analysis of the transactions which 
have brought the gold throws some 
light on these questions. 

To the extent of $2.2 billions, U.S. 
gold acquisitions represent an ex- 
change of goods and services for gold. 
This is not, however, the way the 
matter looks to the people who sold 
the goods and services. They did 
not get gold in exchange but received 
bank balances. At the same time the 
production of the goods and services 
exported resulted in increased em- 
ployment, wage payments and profits. 
In final effect, the purchase of gold 
by the Treasury amounted to an en- 
couragement of U.S. business activity 
through the issuance of gold cer- 
tificates by the government in ex- 
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Look at this mine headframe. 
It’s built from  structurals made by 
Algoma. Algoma Bars, Angles, I-Beams, 
Channels, Zees and H-Beams are used 
in quantity by the mines in 
headframes, mill buildings, 
transmission towers, etc. 


and standard—for every 
type of mine and railway 
use come from Algoma, and 


d Problem Today 


change for goods and services sold by 
the United States to foreigners. 

The difference between paying for 
goods exported through issuing gold 
certificates against gold bought from 
foreigners and spending the money 
domestically is that in the former 
case the government acquires the gold 
while the goods go abroad, while in 
the latter case the government ac- 
quires no gold—but the goods remain 
in the United States. Even if goods 
were produced and retained in the 
United States it is not altogether clear 
that it would be a net advantage to 
the country to have goods rather than 
gold. For example, if the U.S. had 
sold less cotton and wheat, and kept 
it in storage, this would presumably 
have complicated the problem of the 
agricultural surplus. There would have 
been surplus cotton and wheat in- 
stead of surplus gold, and it is not 
certain under present circumstances 
that this would be an advantage. If, 
on the other hand, the U.S. could 
have built low-cost houses with the 
material and labor it has exported, 
to use a timely illustration, the ad- 
vantage would have been apparent 


Effects on Budget 


The choice between enabling the 
foreigner to buy U.S. goods and ser- 
vice in exchange for gold and refus- 
ing to buy the gold but creating pur- 
chasing power for domestic purposes 
instead is not one that can be made 
without considering the effects of in- 
creased domestic expenditures on the 
U.S. budget nor without reference to 
the effect of gold operations on the 
foreign exchange market. An abrupt 
cessation of American goid purchases 
would create chaotic conditions in the 
exchange market with serious reper- 
cussions on domestic business condi- 
tions and prices. The desire to pre- 
serve as much stability in the inter- 
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THE SEARCH for gold is constant and the air-driven drill is the long probing 

finger which explores the masses of rock. To work below ground, these men 

must be physically fit and are subjected to frequent medical examinations. 
Their temperament, too, must be suited to underground work 


national exchange structure as is States and were 
compatible with shifting international eigners, largely at reduced prices. T 
conditions has been the chief factor this extent the United States hol 
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bought back by for- 


in the country’s purchases of gold zold rather than foreign debts, 
Much the largest part of U.S. gold hough it should be mentioned again 


acquisitions, however, was the result that individuals who sold the oblig: 
} 


obdllga- 
not of the export surplus but of trans- tions received dollars, not gold. In- 
fers of capital and, except for swel- vestments by foreigners in American 
ling member bank reserves, has had securities have amounted to $1.2 b 


little economic effect. The identifi- lions in six years 1934-1939 In this 
able amount in this category is $5.5 way foreigners have given the 1 
billions. Of this total $2.6 billions gold in exchange for income-yielding 
were placed in the United States on securities and in the | 

a highly liquid basis, mainly as de- haps tended at times to bid up the 
posits in U.S. banks. So long as these price of American securities. 


deposits remain unused they are of Foreign deposits in American banks 








no particular consequence. Another and American securities held by 
$1.7 billion of the $5.5 billions repre- foreigners are now largely < 
sents repatriation of American capital for use in this market E 
mainly short-and long-term obliga-  belligerents The  Britist 
tions that had been held in the United (Continued on Page 39) 
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It takes men...ore...steel to 
make mines. From the mills of 
Algoma comes the steel in 
shapes ready for direct use, or 
for fabricating into mining 


machines and tools. 
shown how Canada’s 
miners use Algoma products. 
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Rails — light 


with them come tie plates, splice bars, 


fish plates. Miners use them in surface 
and underground haulage. 
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Grinding Rods-— are used 


widely too, and Algoma 
supplies these in all standard 
sizes, made in either carbon 
or alloy steel. 





YES...steel from Algoma is 
truly the miner's stand-by. 
Algoma counts the mining 
industry among its biggest 
customers, and is keyed to 
meet mining needs, 


Montreal SauLt Str. Marie Toronto 


Here is 


Grinding Balls — multiforged—are 
hardy 


used for grinding ore at mines across 
Canada. These tough, uniform balls— 
2° to 5” in size—will grind ore to 
required fineness at minimum cost. 


Every day a trainload 
of coke like this leaves 
Algoma for the nickel 
and copper smelters of 
the mining country. 





Steel Sheet Piling— is used in 
Canada’s mines forretaining walls 
and shaft linings. Algoma is the 
sole Canadian producer of steel 
sheet piling and we make this 
in sixteen sections suited to light, 
intermediate or heavy construc- 
tion and driving conditions. 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 
B.C, Agents; F Drexel Company, Vancouver 


Western Grinding Ball Agents—Manitoba Steel Foundries Ltd., Winnipeg 
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Miner wearing Willson - 
Safety Goggle Style WV 2 


NOT TO SEE 
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An eye can easily be replaced in these days but a glass eye does 
not restore the efficiency of a trained first class worker, neither 


does it stop compensation costs 


An accident involving the loss of sight of one or both eyes is 
very expensive but more often not nearly so expensive as the 
numerous minor eye accidents which swallow up hours of lost 


time and lower production. 


Canada’s leading gold mines solved the problem by adopting 
WV-2 spectacle type goggles and already eye injuries and lost 


time have been substantially reduced. 


WV-2 Goggle 


Lenses: Heat treated to provide maximum protection. Optically 


round 
vrounda. 


Perfectly flat, camnot cause eye strain, dis- 


tortion or headache. 


Strong channel type with double bridge construction. 


Highly recommended for underground work. 


Ic will pay to equip your underground workers with WV-2 


Send for complete information. 
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NOT TO BREATHE 


Miner wearing famous 
Hollinger Respirator 


The costs of inadequate 
protection often go on long 
after the miner of yesterday 
has gone. Compensation 
costs are higher than they 
need be. 





Dusts are subtle; dusts are 
dangerous too—their action 


is not apparent in many 
cases until too late. 

Today, enlightened mine 
managements are mecting 


this problem by providing 
workers who are exposed 
to pneumoconiosis produc- 
ing dusts, with Hollinger 
Respirators. 


Developed at the Hollinger 
Mine and thoroughly tested 
there, this modern respira- 
tor meets the miner’s re- 
quirements for high effi- 


ciency and low breathing 
resistance. A respirator 
which can be worn on any 
job. 


Send for com plete information on 


Respirators and Masks of all kinds. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


SAFETY Suppty COMPANY 









Taxation—Its Effect 


on Gold 


N ALL gold-producing parts of the 

Empire at this time the effect of 
taxation on gold supply is being dis- 
cussed with a good deal of gravity, 
for the British Empire produces 56% 
of the world’s gold supply, and the 
outstanding munition—the _ essential 
commodity—of this war is gold. 

The increase of gold production is 
the first line of economic defense. 

Throughout the Empire mining has 
gone on long enough to bring out the 
fact that there is often a relation be- 
tween taxation and the amount ol 
gold produced. 

Canada’s taxation policy with re- 
gard to gold is now under considera- 
tion at Ottawa. Our purpose here is 
to present, for prospective and produc- 
ing mines, the consensus of opinion 
on taxation and the expansion of the 
industry 


The Gold “Bonus” 


Gold is produced by the mines and 
shipped to the Royal Mint at Ottawa 
for refining and subsequent sale. It 
s sold in the highest market—the 
United States at the present time. 
The producer receives the equivalent 
value of his gold in Canadian funds 
less refining and marketing charges 
$35 an ounce 
from the difference in American and 
Canadian exchange. With new mines 
being brought into production on this 
$35 gold and both our developing and 
older producers going deeper into the 
ground this so-called ‘gold bonus’”’ is 
used primarily to bring into 
profitable production very large ton- 
formerly below com- 
mercial grade. The result of this has 
been a substantial lowering of the 
average grade of ore treated and a 
consequent increase in the life of the 
mines and the communities dependent 
on them. 

The foremost 
authority is this: 

Is the warring government likely to 
get out more gold by lowering the 
tax on producing mines and thus in- 
creasing the initiative to produce, 
or will it lose revenue which can be 
maintained only by taxes? And, to 
increase revenue, must it increase 
taxes or decide to encourage the pro- 
duction of gold for sale to bring for- 
eign exchange? 


Low Grade Ore 


Another slightly different problem 
has arisen in the case of these mines 
of low grade ore. There have been 
only two new gold fields opened by 
prospecting in the last seven or eight 
years—the North West Territories 
and the Little Long Lac belt. Almost 
all of the ‘new’ mines which have 
come into operation on $35 gold were 
properties which were marginal when 
gold was $20.67 an ounce, and had been 
known for a long time. 

In the Porcupine district Buffalo- 
Ankerite, Pamour, Delnite, Naybob, 
DeSantis and Moneta were all oper- 
ated at various times from the early 
days of the Porcupine camp and were 
brought into successful production by 
large companies due to the increased 
price of gold. The Aunor, Hallnor 
and Broulan were not found by pros- 
pectors but are the result of under- 
ground exploration based gp geolog- 
ical study of adjoining properties in 
a producing field. 

In the Kirkland Lake district, To- 
burn, on a dividend basis for several 
years, was the first property to be 
actively worked in that field. The 
Kirkland Gateway and Bidgood were 
developed out of old finds made by 
prospectors long ago. The Macassa 
ind Upper Canada were the outcome 
of underground prospecting. 

In the Larder Lake area claims now 
composing the Kerr-Addison = and 
Chesterville were staked in 1907-8. 
The Omega had a mili on it in the 
1920's. The Howey (1925), McKenzie 
Red Lake (1926), Central Patricia, 
and Pickle Crow were developed 
when gold was increasing in value, 
from finds in the twenties. 

In the Little Long Lac belt, the 
Northern Empire came from an early 
find. The Hard Rock, McLeod-Cock- 
shutt, the Magnet, the Bankfield are 
all finds made before the increase in 
the price of gold. The Sand River and 
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Mini 
Leitch mines are new discoveries. In 
some respects the Little Long Lac 
area is based on new prospecting, be- 
cause the discovery of the Little Long 
Lac mine itself led to the re-examina- 
tion of the whole field. 


New Finds Needed 


If gold production in any country 
is to continue, new discoveries and 
new mines must be found as the old 
properties in the course of time play 
out. But new mines are not being 
discovered in numbers. The great 
expansion of gold production has 
masked the fact that prospecting for 
new properties has sharply declined, 
in the last four years due, the surmise 
is, to the evaporation of backing by 
small partnerships, syndicates and 
companies for prospectors in the bush. 


Through discouragement the small 
tradesman, professional men, store- 


keepers and wage earners who in the 


past largely supported these syndi- 
cates which put up money for the 


gamble of bush prospecting, have 
largely ceased to take part in mining. 

The supply of promising properties 
is running out and 1940 will see very 
few new producers brought in. This 
means that the mining industry faces 
the prospect of coming to a dead level 
or turning in the future to the de- 
clining side. 

Thus there is a third problem fac- 
ing those who formulate Canada’s 
federal and provincial taxation pol- 
icies on gold—that of getting more 
prospectors into the bush, and more 
backers to support them. 

Effects of taxation on the _ pros- 
pecting of new mines will be described 
first, since the situation is less com- 
plicated than that of a _ producing 
mine. 


Prospecting Costly 


The expense involved in prospect- 
ing and exploration has increased 
greatly during the past 15 years, 
states the Ontario Prospectors 
& Developers Association, not only 
on account of increasing costs which 
have borne heavily on all business, 
but because prospectors now have to 
go farther from the railroads year 
by year, use expensive planes, etc. 
The added cost has meant that pros- 
pecting has been financed more and 
more not by single prospectors them- 
selves, but by the small partnerships, 
syndicates, and exploration compan- 
ies mentioned, with very small cap- 
ital of $2,500 to $5,000 or even $10,000. 

Partnerships and syndicates en- 
gaged in this business are usually 
represented by a trustee or manager 
and only raise enough capital to last 
for one or two ventures. The amount 
of money is usually too small to stand 
the expense of incorporation, the dif- 
ficulty of disbanding and giving up 
charter, the secretarial expense neces- 
sary for the government reports and 
returns which have to be made by 
an incorporated company. The ma- 
jority of them never make a find and 
are out of business at the end of one 
or two seasons’ effort. 

Of the 97,744 mining claims record- 
ed in Ontario since 1930, some 90,453 
have been cancelled. And the number 
of miners’ licenses issued dropped 
from 13,855 in 1937 to 7,713 in 1939. 


To Aid Prospecting 


However, if they are fortunate 
enough to make a find, they usually 
sell their find to a company organ- 
ized either by a promoter or one of 
the larger producers which has cap- 
ital for the development. 

The Ontario Legislature at its pres- 
ent session, with a view to assisting 
and encouraging prospecting and pre- 
liminary mining development and to 
facilitate the financing of such opera- 
tions, enacted on February 16, 1940 
(and now awaiting Royal consent) an 
amendment to the Securities Act 
providing that syndicates whose sole 
purpose is the financing of prospect- 
ing expeditions or preliminary min- 
ing development, and whose capital 
as set out in the syndicate agreement 
does not exceed $10,000 may sell their 
securities to the public without regis- 
tration with the Commission, by mere- 
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A HIGH GRADE VEIN, rich in gold content, is this one uncovered on the 
225-foot level at Faymar Porcupine Gold Mines. 


As Evidence of Our 
Faith in Canada’s 
Mines 


We have organized 


CANADIAN MINERAL 
EQUITIES, LIMITED 


A Mining Investment Trust that offers the in- 
vestor real diversification for safety. 


At present, Canadian Mineral Equities has in 
excess of $500,000 in market value of securities 
held, plus cash on hand, and has shares in 26 
dividend paying mines. 


We are financing 


JASON GOLD 
MINES, LIMITED 


which is expected to be in successful production 
in June. 


We have financed 


BERESFORD LAKE 


GOLD MINES, LIMITED 
into production this year. 


Complete information on these 
Companies available on request. 


H. R. BAIN & CO. 


LIMITED 
BAIN BLDG. 304 BAY ST. 
TORONTO 


ADelaide 4271 





A § 


MIN IMITED 


(NO PERSONAL LIABILITY ) 


CAPITALIZATION 
3,000,000 Shares - $1.00 Par Value 


Officers and Directors 


EK. M. THOMSON : » « “OMOeta <« \ x President 


J. H. COLVILLE... fr ae Director 
=~. G. CLARKSON .. . - cima oe Director 
E. J. JOY A te ok te ” ae Director 
NM. Wee lll lll 2 le Director 
NORMAN HENRY... . " - »« « Seec.-Treas. 


PROPERTY—The Company's property embraces 987 acres at Casummit Lake in the 
Patricia district of northwestern Ontario. 


PROGRESS—Results of recent developments on the No. 1 vein have exceeded 
Company expectations and are above anything indicated by 1938's drilling program 
A start has been made in putting the mill in shape for resumption of milling early 
this year. Milling will be at the rate of 125 tons daily. 


Head Office 


67 YONGE STREET - - : TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia 


The Mineral Prouince 


With the Empire at War, it is reasonable to 
assume that Production will be the keynote of 
Canada's participation. Every activity will be 
brought to bear, and none is more important than 


the Mining Industry. 


British Columbia’s Mining Industry has closed 
another successful year, with production to the 
value of $65,000,000, and paying Dividends of 
over $11,000,000. 


Of this production, no less than $22,700,000 was in 
Gold, the highest in the history of the Province. 


Far from taking advantage of the situation, British 
Columbia's metal producers are co-operating 
closely with the British Government, and are 


taking only a very reasonable profit from their 
operations. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MINES. 
Parliament Buildings | 


VICTORIA, B.C. 


JOHN F. WALKER, 


HON. W. J. ASSELSTINE, 
Deputy Minister. 


Minister. 
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Gold's Importance to 
Empire at War 


TODAY gold is of greater import- 
ance than ever. 

It is gold which makes it econom- 
ically possible for the Allies to fight 
their way to victory. 

Headlines shout that London is 
calling in billions of British funds 
invested in sixty American industries. 
The French are doing the same, for 
France’s purchases of war materials 
in the United States for a _ single 
month amount to more than $81 mil- 
lion. Canada, following the same 
procedure, is to spend over half a 
billion dollars in a war year. The 
sister nations of the Empire are 
likewise assemblimg their war con- 
tributions. 

One of the most telling supports 
is gold production. 

Funds in existence can last them- 
selves and create credit only so long 
at the rate of expenditure necessi- 
tated by war. After that—debt. Un- 
less new wealth is created. 

Where is the money to come from? 

Out of the ground, much of it, 
newly created. 

Gold, the Canadian industry which 
dug 1,928,308 fine ounces in 1929, 
was producing by 1939 some 5,045,- 
766 fine ounces annually. The last 
ten years have seen progress in gold 
mining such as few industries any- 
where have enjoyed. 


Production Doubled 


Rate of gold production through- 
out the world has doubled in these 
few years, in every country except 
the Transvaal. The odd situation is 
that from 1493 to 1934, £4,900,000,000 
in gold was mined (calculating its 
value at 84s. 11%d. per fine oz.) and 
that annual gold production is leap- 
ing ahead at the huge amount of 
two or three per cent of the world’s 
gold stock, so that many of us will 
live to see the amount of gold in 
the world doubled again in our time. 

Gold is used in fifty-three coun- 
tries, still counting the Polish and 
Czecho-Slovakian governments’ as 
functioning entities. 

Its production is indispensable to 
each participant in the world’s econ- 
omic system, and vital to warring 
nations incurring debts. 

Persons skeptical of the influence 
gold exerts in binding together the 
trade of the world and the many 
peoples of the British Empire are 
usually uninformed of the sheer size 
of the industry or its progress in 
many British countries. 

Of the 55 gold mines in the world 
producing over 100,000 ounces an- 
nually, Britain controls 46. South 
Africa has 32 of them. Canada has 
ten, and eight more producing over 
50,000 oz. And the production of gold 
is being extended throughout the Em- 
pire as a war measure of outstand- 
ing magnitude. 

A main reason for gold’s economic 
usefulness aside from its creation of 
essential new wealth is that the de- 
preciation of Empire’ currencies 
brings more foreign exchange into 
the currencies of the Empire than 
it did. Gold sold from Canada at 
$35 an ounce, for instance, brings in 
Canadian funds $38.50 when the dif- 


Tons milled 


April . 4,614,000 
May . 4,952,700 
June .. 4,831,300 
SUF een: 4,936,400 


August .. 5,029,900 
September - 





ference in American and Canadian 
currencies is equated. Since gold 
mining is an industry in which con- 
tinuing production becomes’ more 
expensive and finally drives the pro- 
ducing mine from_ business, the 
added amount ensures longer life 
and greater depths for Canadian 
mines by permitting the working of 
lower grade ores. 

The continuing financial strength 
contributed by gold production to the 
British Empire is most evident in 


—_——— 


South Africa, the largest producer 
of gold. For 1939 that country’s 
total is above 12,000,000 ounces. 

The Union’s annual prosperity de- 
pends on the success of the year’s 
gold operations, for half of every- 
thing produced by the mines is taken 
by governments as the industry’s 
contribution to the nation’s and the 
Empire’s economy. Possibly in the 
future the Union of South Africa as 
a result of building secondary in- 
dustries may not be so dependent on 
gold for its prosperity as it is, but 
the country’s life, to say nothing of 
its war effort, depends on the great 
mines of the Transvaal. 

In October, 1939, of the 1,102,212 
fine ounces brought up to the sur- 
face, all but 26,000 ounces came 
from the Rand. 

Asked while touring the United 
States what eventual output he fore- 
saw for the Rand, T. K. Jepps, pro- 
fessor of mining at Witwatersrand 
University, replied that the Union’s 
industry could reach fifteen million 
ounces a year if the price of gold re- 
mained high and the necessary labor 
was available. Discussing deep min- 
ing on the Rand, he said that wet 
mining was not practical at greater 
depths than 10,000 feet, but that dry 
mining was certainly possible with 
better conditions of dust prevention. 

Ten years ago, he stated, it was 
thought impossible even to sink a 
borehole to 10,000 feet, but today a 
borehole 6 inches in diameter had 
been sunk to 20,000 feet. 

Assuming that mining at 10,000 
feet was possible, he went on to say 
that the mines on the Central Rand 
averaged five to six thousand feet 
in depth and went down from 150 
to 160 feet a year. For every thou- 
sand feet the Central Rand _ re- 
covered £150,000,000 gold, and at 
10,000 feet the average mine would 
yield as much again as it had already 
given. 


Peak is Ahead 


Asked the month before the war 
when he thought the Rand would 
reach its zenith, he said that it could 
do so in six or seven years under 
existing conditions if the supply of 
native labor could be maintained and 
increased. Three hundred and thirty 
thousand natives are now at work in 
Rand mines. However, progress in the 
West Rand and Orange Free State 
was continuing and could extend 
that peak to some forty years in the 
future. The mines, he stated, were 
considering mechanization. 

Since the Union abandoned the 
gold standard in 1933, the industry 
there has consistently and wisely 
turned its attention more and more 
to the development of low grade ore 
bodies with the result that the gold 
industry’s life has been extended al- 
most indefinitely. In 1938 for the 
first time, over a million ounces a 
month were mined, more than 54 
million tons of ore milled, and the 
average recovery reduced from the 
previous low record to 4.460 dwt. to 
4.346 dwt. Working costs per ton in 
1938 were 19s. 3d., or an increase 
per ton of 4d. over 1937. In 1939, 
cost and profit on the Rand went: 
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31s8d 19s6d £ 2,806,884 
3is4d 19s4d £ 2,961,769 
31s5d 19s4d £ 2,912,124 
31s3d 1$s3d £ 2,956,738 
31s3d 12s2d £ 3,043,302 

£3,057,844 


The gold mining industry’s profit, 
due to the effect of war on gold 
prices, was over the previous record 
of £32,000,000 for 1938. This went to 
the “Houses” controlling the mines. 

As a further indication of the con- 
sistent working of lower grade ores, 
the profit per milled ton in 1933 was 
16s 6d. This declined steadily to 11s. 
9d. per milled ton in 1938. 

Declaration of dividends in 1938 
amounted to £17,262,216, with such 
profits that there is little wonder 

(Continued on Page 37) 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUTS—1939 


Life in 


September October years from 


Treated Tons 


Drakpan ; 135,500 
City Deep 168,000 
Cons. Main Reef 176,000 
Crown Mines 323,000 
Dagegafontein 156,000 
Dominion Reef 15,000 
D'rb'n Roodeport Deep 132,000 
East Champ D'Or 32,000 

st Daggafontein . 44,000 










st Geduld 154,000 
st Rand P.M. .. 219,000 


GeAhlinc es cssaeas 112,000 
Geldenhuis Deep . 66,500 
Glynn’s Lydenburg 9,100 
Government G.M. Areas 224,000 
Grootvlei Proprietary 85,000 
Langlaate Estate . 114,000 
Luipaards Vlei ‘ 54,000 
Modderfontein B . 90,000 
Modderfontein Deep 49,400 
Modderfontein East 131,000 
New Kleinfontein - 

New Machavie 30,500 
New Modderfontein 198,000 
New State Areas 1a 880 
Rand Leases .. 157,000 
Randfontein ... 390,000 
Rietfontein Cons . 33,000 
Robinson Deep 116,000 
Rose Deep ee 79,00 
Simmer & Jack 118,000 


S. Af. Land & Ex 95,000 
Springs r 158,009 
Sub Nigel Out 





Transvaal G.M. Est 27,500 
Van Dyk Consolid oO, 
Van Ryn .. 61,06 : 
Van Ryn Deep 98, 006 


Venterpost Gold . 73.500 
Vogelstruisbult 216000 
West Rand Consolidated 216 


) 
West Springs oe Ono 
Witwatersrand Knights on Ea 

50,5 


Witwatersrand Deep 
Gold at 150s. per oz. * Profit 


Yield Oz. Treated Tons Yield Oz 1939 





£198,504" 134,000 32,812 35 
23,314 107,000 23,284 24) 
29,484 184,40) 30,403 30 
79,934 324,000 80,701 35 

: » 156,000 35 
15,000 ? 
145,000 35 
32,000 
49,000 12,574 
154,000 44,284 3 
225,000 47,856 30 
116,000 26,439 12 
68,000 9,655 7 
9,300 2,713 ° 
226,000 5 12 
86,000 ? 
110,000 10 
54,000 35 
92,000 7 
49,000 ? 
130,000 20 
79,000 35 
5 32,000 7 
31,534 202,000 7 
253,730 124,000 15 
£38,011° 43,000 35 
16,016 84,000 15 
£240,180 156,000 35 
£437,856 395,000 25 
30,000 
120,000 25 
80,000 15 
111,000 30 
96,500 , 
154,000 25 
63,000 35 
28,000 ? 
89,500 ? 
63,000 £5, 
100,000 £109,002 12 
58,800 10,045 ? 
73,500 18,084 35 
225,000 £127,248° 30 
91,000 19,836 25 
$9,000 £94,421 9 
52,000 £10,295* ° 
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Plant Design and Construction 


Eyes engineering provides lowest capital outlay consistent with three 
related factors. (1) The funds available, (2) The efficiency required 
from the plant, and (3) Future possibilities of the plant. These three 
factors have been combined, by Geco, to produce efficient and economical 


Mining and Industrial plants throughout Canada and many other parts 
of the world. 





Affiliated with 
The General Engineering Co. Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ssa cual 7 Installations include: 


British GECO Engineering Co. East Malartic Kerr Addison 


Ltd., Uchi Howey 
London, England. 


Pickle Crow 
San Antonio 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. (Concenfrafor) 
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WA. 3469 (CANADA) LIMITED Cable GECORING 


100 ADELAIDE ST. W. 


R. M. P. Hamilton TORONTO 


P. D. P. Hamilton 






As one of the leading manu- 
facturers and suppliers of elec- 
trical equipment for mines, 
English Electric has been 
privileged to supply the elec- 
trical needs for numerous im- 
portant Canadian mining in- 
stallations. Synchronous and : 
induction motors, transformers, 4 Soe 
circuit-breakers, control equip- 
ment, made in Canada by 
English Electric, are helping 
to maintain this nation’s vital 
mineral production . . . help- 
ing, too, to keep Canadian 
dollars at work in Canada. 
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One of the many English Electric installations in Canadian mines 

... this photograph shows an English Electric 100 HP Hoist Motor 

driving a double drum Mine Hoist at Kootenay Belle Gold Mines 
Limited, Salmo, B.C. 





ESNGEISHBE 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory: ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 4 District Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, KIRKLAND LAKE 
Represented by: RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORP., LIMITED, WINNIPEG ° GORMANS LIMITED, EDMONTON 
FLECK BROS., LIMITED, VANCOUVER ° J. D. ROBERTS, OTTAWA ° FOULIS ENGINEERING SALES CO., HALIFAX 
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; in the 78 camps from 
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camps in unorganized terri- 
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DOME, which was 
original strike was about 20 chains from big dome of Dome Mines 
directors 


the 
tiver 
out on 


for 
Berens 
are a long way 
frontier. 

Gold, in just this one end of a Cana- 
dian province, and in its earliest stages 
of development, means thirty-nine 
operators handling 72 camps main- 
taining 5,179 men lost comfortably in 
with 
shower baths, 
named Mae, 

Behind 


west, from 


quite a 
areas at 


piece, newest gold 
and Sachigo 


the northern 


space the perquisites of home 
pineapple 
and Petty cartoons. 


them 


juice, girls 


towns are growing 
Bourlamaque's 1,799 
confession-saying Catholic souls to the 
1500 Scandinavian and 
mer wheat Flon. 
The production supporting 
these towns in their figurative 
advanced in Ontario during 
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n tine ounces recovered 
gold from all 
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Production Rising 


During last December the industry 
milled ore at the rate of 30,561 tons 
d a slight decline from the 

2 of November. There was, how- 
increase in the 

daily average 


recovery of 
for December 
AS a re- 
recovery, 
value rose 
November to $331,- 
month of the year. 

A comparison between December 
1939 and the same month for 1938 
shows that the daily milling rate was 
11.08%; that the gold 
5.28%; and that 
average daily production value, due in 
great part to the increased price of 
gold, was bettered by 15.40%. Hence 
the jubilation in the Departments of 
Municipal Affairs—more taxes. 

Quebec’s gold bulletin for De- 
cember 1939 also stated that gold, 
leading provincial mineral in 
point of value, had been mined in 
amount of 943,069 ounces. The pro- 
vince was also on the way to a new 
record, while Manitoba totalled 
178,388 ounces, Saskatchewan mined 
$2,799,569 worth and B.C. established 
a 1939 production close to 627,664 


; ounces. 
improvement in 

daily production 
$328,693 in 


209 in the last 


increased by 
recovery was up by 


the 


ounces. 
The gamble of gold 
in these figures, but 
less as the prospector 
been finding us 
Extending north 
the Arctic ocean are two great 
logical sections of this nation—a 
ntary, containing salt, gy 
and oil—and a Pr 


isn’t apparent 
gold is as rest- 
and the metal 

new frontiers. 


from Alberta to 
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geo- 
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coal, gas 


sum 


KIRKLAND LAKE. 
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Grouped around Kirkland Lake are seven big producers: 


Macassa, Kirkland Lake Gold, Teck-Hughes, Lake Shore, Wright-Hargreaves, 

Sylvanite, Toburn; and now with the success of Bidgood and Morris Kirkland 

the section to the east is attracting attention and the producers to the west are 
gaining in importance. 


cambrian, which contacts the 
boundary of the Sedimentary and 
lies eastward for thousands of miles 
to Hudson’s Bay in a huge quad- 
rangle from the northern boundaries 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba to the 
Arctic. 


eastern 


Richly Mineralized 


This is flat territory 
innumerable lakes, where the vistas 
of rock are covered with tempera- 
tures down to 60° below in winter. 

Velvety, rotting, damp, greenish- 
yellow moss carpets the muskeg in 
summer. Little wild orchids and 
dwarf lilies lie at the bottoms 
of sun-scorched hills of rock, burn- 
ing hot beneath the shoes, as 
mosquitoes and _ bull-flies rise in 
clouds about the prospector. The 
rock moss disintegrates like — soil 
in the hand, and on the_ tongue 
swells and = grows spongy and 
soft to emit a bitter tea-like juice 
in the mouth. ‘“Prospector’s tea” is 
the emergency food of men lost in 
the bush, the final resort when 
hunger comes. Moss and_= spruce 
humus cover the gold veins. Some 
of the are green and scum- 
filled, some are muddy, some are red. 
In these 600,000 square miles the 
mineralization is known to be pitch- 


containing 


lakes 


blende, copper, 
nickel, lead, 
and gold. 
First attention to 
drawn by Gilbert 
pitchblende on 


bismuth, 
silver, 


cobalt, 
zine, antimony 
the district was 
LaBine’s find of 
Great Bear Lake a 
decade ago. As LaBine’s mine drew 
pages of publicity gold was located 
at Yellowknife and Outpost Island to 
the north, and farther south at Gold- 
fields in 1935. 

Upwards of a hundred veins carry- 
ing visible gold have been found near 
the Yellowknife region, which is 
120 x 100 miles in area. Today there 
are 6,300 claims in the 600,000 mile 
quadrangle, four operating mines, 
and a fifth mine negotiating its 
equipment. 

Timmins, Kirkland 
Noranda have forgotten when they 
boom towns. Yellowknife is 
within two years of forgetting that it 
this continent’s boom town. 

For a new technique has changed 
gold mining The war is intensify- 
ing it as the prospectors fly out to 
join the army. The towns which fol- 
lowed slowly in the footsteps of the 
Ontario mines, are flung 
the veins in the North 
tories. 
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Romance of Mining is Shown 
in Preston East Dome Record 


WOMETHING of the difficult ro- 
mance of mining behind 
East Dome’s exceptional rec- 
ord and its first surprising 5c dividend 
declared December in the tenth 
aonth of milling. 

Preston East 


as originally 


lies 
Preston 
last 
Dome Mines Limited 
incorporated in 1911 
The ground is con- 
to Dome Mines in the Por- 
| and the 


from the 


gold ore 


Id area strike was 


chains dome 


Mines 


The original management optioned 
the Preston claims as well, which had 
the misfortune to be burnt out. The 
company carried on by developing 
Dome holdings but in 1912 

became insufficient to bring 
Dome in as a paying mine. An- 
Bar claim at Cobalt, On- 

worked until 1914, but al- 
though silver was shipped and 
marketed, this third venture 
The original company wi 
i depleted tr 
ed mining <¢ 


d1g 


ts East 
funds 
East 

ther Silver 
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some 
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1936 
1.300 as- 


$5 a 


enses mt ¢ 


om- 


originally incorporated in 1911 


and shareholders over 


The mine 
28 vears has brought 


from Porcupine lake, but the man- 
agement located artesian water on the 
property and took the novel 
employing this artesian well in a clean 
gravel bed 74 feet below the surface 
of the south west part of the claim, 
as their water supply. The Ontario 
Hydro Electric Power Commission 
brought electricity on the ground 
inder contract by lines. Later 
fire sprinklers and modern equipment 
were installed 
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work, 11 
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two 


sunk. Two 


hundred foot 


Was 
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©els 
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found 


tons ol 


months of 
had been 
294, 000 


bodies 
giving 
ore and probabilities of 61,- 
tons extra. The 300 level brought 
in four totalling 117,000 
tons, additional 10,000 tons 
Was Reserves of reasonably 
estimated in 1937 
tons of .262 oz. grade al- 
lowing for dilution, Plans were laid 
for a tonnage proposition of low to 
medium grade. 
However during 
quartz zone averaging 
$140.35 


crosscut 


ore 


200, 


ore bodies 
and an 
located 
assured 


at 476,000 


ore were 


1938 a high grade 
a spectaculat 
discovered. The main 
uncut values of $54.42 
across 25 feet. At the end of 1938 the 
west drift for 72 feet averaged un- 
cut $28.03 and the drift uncut 
length of 98 feet 
the Porcupine Camp 
With these deposits 
Preston East Dome 
retained its policy of keeping the 
the 
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tablishing a producing mine 
all. A mill had to be financed 
company meet the 
tion $700,000 in 67 five year 
first mortgage bonds. The late Major 
Edward W. Wright was elected presi- 
dent the Board of Directors. 
Excavation on the mill 
n the fall of 1938. A refinery, crush- 
er house, conveyor, and tailings dam 
erected. On March lst, 1939, 
mill operations began, and were grad- 


were 


issued to 


closed 


from 


site began 


etc. were 
ually increased to 425 tons a day dur- 
ing the Winter, ore averaging 
22.67 oz old per ton For two 
months to April, 30th, 1939, bullion 
production amounted to $177,937.46 
An operating profit of $105,941.32 was 
realized on this and a net 
$65,797.81. 
Preston East 
of vicissitudes 
mine today. 
To Nov. 30, 
$1,792,990.55, 
of 1939 is 
The 


is said to 


same 


profit ol 


Dome, afte 
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luck, is a paying 
bullion production was 
and for the ten months 
approximately $2,500,000 
dividend declared in 
have a chance of 
but the directors have 
no decision. The profit and 
count, before taxes, amounted in 
week of 1939 to $1,008,869. 
At present the mine is working at 
a depth feet, has established 
new levels at 425,550, and feet. 
For 1939 the fourth, fifth sixth 
levels were developed. Of going 
to the mill, 15% came from develop- 
ment, which shows that the ore re- 
serves being maintained and in- 
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THE CONSTANT SAFETY CAMPAIGN conducted throughout the mining industry 
picture an employee at Hollinger points out the drop in time lost through underground 


"NNHERE are so many ways for a 

careful man to harm himself above 
or beneath the ground in mining that 
a whole industry has grown’ up 
iround the purpose of preventing the 
man who is gold mining from dig- 
ging his own grave. Safety appliances 
of all sorts are being used and recom- 
mended in Canadian mines, but the 
extent of their use is one of the un- 
cnown sides of the hard rock trade 
SATURDAY NIGHT interviewed Cyril C 
Fuller, general manager of the Safety 
Supply Co., and D. G. Sinclair, chief 
nspector of Ontario mines, to get the 
facts on this quarter of a million 
jollar business. 

Asphyxiations, falls, premature ex- 
plosions, runs of backfill into stopes, 


or falls of ground, with other causes 


accounted in 1938 for an accident rate 
n Ontario mines of 1.97 fatal acci- 
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6,600 Ontario miners were so guarded 
Preventing Silicosis 


bined with respirators are also avail- 






is dusty but not so heavy 
——— AVER . 
AGE | 1 

836 portant contributions to mine safety. 

The foremost cause of compensation 


in the industry is silicosis, caused by 
inhaling quartz dust while working 
underground. Silicosis is an inescap- 
ible hazard in mines where there is 


quartz, and the development of res- 
pirators was obligatory to offset the 
inhalation of silica dust into the lungs 
after blasting, drilling, ete Silica 
dust, more finely divided than cigar- 
ette smoke, is the chief hazard, al- 
though two drillers and one mine 
manager were asphyxiated by blast- 
ing fumes in Ontario during 1938 in 
spite of rigidly enforced safety pre- 
cautions. 


meeting with success. 
accidents from 


Promoting Safety in Mining 
Is Big Business 


equivalent to the land area occupied 
by a house 31 feet square, so that 
irritants in the lung affect a tremend- 
ous amount of tissue. A lung of one 
individual who died from silicosis had 
hardened to such an extent that it 
had to be removed with a hacksaw. 
Over the original protests that res- 
pirators hampered work, mine man- 
agements and safety engineers en- 


employed. » operated by a battery worn at the 
connected 
a cable to the lamp. 


type of lamp and battery is one of the 


mathematics 
They subtract from pleasure, 
add to discomfort, divide one’s income, 
and multiply worries. 

To prevent them, combat them, and 
in mine rescues following dis- 
asters, educative 


‘reations of 


thousand of them are used in Ontario 
programs, 
sand throughout Canada 
rented and serviced 


equipment have been undertaken. The dustless drifters. shatter-cut and water 


; blasting, the installation of fans and 
mine is literally 


for his job, from hard hat with electric 
respirator, 
clothing and steel-toed shoes. 


eliminating 


» operations in a northern min- 
impregnated ing camp is the daily charging of 
protection 
rocks and tools. 

The electric lamps attached to them 


NIGHT 


the eyes. When pierced, the screens 
were often more dangerous to the 
eyes than no protection. They have 
been replaced today with strong spec- 
tacles with flat glass lenses optically 
ground and hardened, to be worn 
throughout the shift. Goggles of this 
type ward off flying splinters of rock 
guard the eyes against dust and flying 


] 


particles, splashing metal, strong light 


ind glare. The use of them in Can- 


VY mine 1n 
C 


9, goggles 


vere taken up in large quantities 

the Ontario mining industry Hol- 
linger Consolidated now have 
3.026 pair, Lake Shore 1,1 
Wright-Hargreaves 1,000. The Buf 
ulo-Ankerite mine with 500 pair 
Macassa and Young-Davidson mines 
vith 300 pairs apiece and many other 
Ontario mines also use this type of pro- 


» in use 
54, and 


ction. In the last year more than 


Cellulose or plastic shields com 
ble for use in places where the work 


Respirators are one of the most im- 








The surface of a normal lung is 






















forced their use, so that going into 
the drift after blasting or drilling is 
less dangerous than it was. 

Wet collars on operating drills, 


improvements of ventilation, the wet- 
ting down when mucking, chute pul- 
ling, or handling ores in other ways, 
all have been put into effect to bring 
down the dust count in the air, but 
the respirator is still required equip- 
ment. The best respirator on the mar- 
ket is the Hollinger dust bag, orig- 
inated by two Canadians, Jones and 
McLeod, at the Hollinger mine. In 
the use of this, the miner breathes 
from the inside of a gum-sealed, very 
heavily padded chest bag, in which 
a filter 14 inches square is installed 
to prevent the minute dust from en- 
tering the lungs 






Safety Clothing 





Respirators have also been adopted 
for silicosis from foundry work, and 
have solved another case of bad 
breath arising from selenium fumes 
which made it tough for plant men 
home from the shift to get near thei 
women 





Safety clothing exists in many in 
dustries and is highly developed in 
mining Rubber trousers, coat and 
boots are used extensively. There art 
steel-stapled gloves for handling rough 
rock, steel-studded hand pads, and 
spats, to prevent jagged edges from 
cutting their palms and feet. Elbow 
length rubber gloves exist for acid 
work In dry mines, steel-toed 
leather boots with a $5 indemnity 
policy for every broken toe are sold 
Rubber boots with steel toes are com 
ing into production. 

Expenditures for 1937 by Canadian 
mining companies by provinces were 


as follows 








Nova Scotia g 
Quebec 

Ontario 163,775 
Manitoba 5,380 
Sask. & N.W.T 6,569 
B.C. & Yukon 13,548 


There was a decided increase in 
this amount for 1939 

One of the oddest adaptations ot 
equipment in mine safety is the bas 
ket stretcher in which serious acci- 
dent cases are brought to the surface 
In many cases below ground it is 
impossible to use the ordinary stretch 
el \ basket stretcher of wire is a 
contrivance into which the injured 
man, however long or short, is strap 
ped so that he may be move i upright 


face down, or in emergency positions 
for the hour or less it may take to 
get him to the surface and the 
hospital 


Preventive Cream 


In the refining industry one of the 
newest developments is a preventive 
cream for industrial dermatitis. Con 
tinued work with cyanide, sulphuri 
and nitric acids, carbon tetrachloride 
oils, gasolines, paints and lacquers has 
its occupational hazards of rashes 


and scabs from. skin poisoning \ 
water-soluble cream has been de 
veloped for use instead of rubber 


gloves, and, spread on the hands 
forms a protection against chemicals 
acids, ete solving many operating 
problems at once 

Protection against heat In assay 
ing is given by heavy elbow length 
asbestos mitts 

Mine rescue is an important field 


for the use of mine safety appliances 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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CONVEYING AND ELEVATING 
EQUIPMENT 


MODERN POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT 


















COAL AND ORE HANDLING BRIDGES 
WELDED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
STEAM GENERATING EQUIPMENT 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


We Invite Your 
Inquiries 







IN PRESENT DAY OPERATIONS.... 


and in planning for future expansion, modern 
equipment must be considered as a vital part of 
production programmes. Equipment designed and 
built by United Steel Corporation Limited has an 
established reputation for efficiency and depend- 
ability—a reputation that has won the respect of 


Canada’s foremost mining engineers and executives. 





Our designing and engineering staff will gladly co-operate 
with you in the solution of your operating problems. 
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Northern Ontario Representatives 


HAILEYBURY, ONTARIO KIRKLAND LAKE, ONTARIO 
Box 443-G. A. Ferrier Box 968 - Phone 1017: K. G. Mitchell 








UTED STEEL CORPORATION 


+ i oe 








pODGE + 


MANUFACTURING 
OIvisiOn MORRISON 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG 





McKenzie | 
Red Lake 


GOLD MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


ALSO DEVELOPING | 
McMARMAC RED LAKE | 
GOLD MINES ! 

















CAPITALIZATION - - - 3,000,000 Shares 


ISSUED - - - - - - - - 2,900,000 Shares 
of $1.00 par value | 








DIRECTORS 





WW. G. ARMSTRONG President ] 
: > ee . =< . Vice-President | 
H. M. ANDERSON Secretary-Treasure) | 
M. F. FAIRLII Managing-Directo I 
G. W. QUINN Directoy | 
A. H. SEGUIN - Director | 
Cc. A. GENTLES Directo» H 





Mine Manager 


J. L. RAMSELI 












Transfer Agents and Registrars } 
CHARTERED TRUST & FXECUTOR COMPANY 1] 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Ontar | 


Head Office: 
PREMIER TRUST BUILDING, TORONTO 


Mine Office: \ 
McKENZIE ISLAND, ONTARIO 































GOLD BELT MINING CO. LID. | 


H. O. 616 STOCK EXCHANGE BLD’'G, VANCOUVER, B.C. 






Authorized Capital, 3,000,000 shares, 50c P.V. 
Issued, 2,535,000 shares. 











In first 14 months of production ending December 





31, 1939, output was valued at $758,919 

By beginning of February, 1940, Company had re 
tired all indebtedness and had liquid capital of 
$100,000 

A. E. JUKES, JAMES ANDERSON, 


President. Sec'y-Treas. 
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of all dividends 
paid by Canadian 
corporations in 
1939 were 
distributed by 
mining companies 





@ In 1939, 60 mining companies operating in Canada, paid 
approximately $100,000,000 in dividends. This figure repre- 
sents 65° of the dividends paid by all other Canadian corpora- 
tions, excluding those operating wholly outside of Canada. 


144A 


355 St. James St. West 


MONTREAL NESBITT, THOMSON 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada 





Central Patricia Gold Mines 


Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 
CAPITALIZATION 


AUTHORIZED AND ISSUED 2,500,000 SHARES 
OF $1 EACH 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
President, F. M. CONNELL Vice-President, W. H. CONNELL 


Toronto Spencerville 


DIRECTORS 
LOUIS COHEN 


Hailevbury 


A. B. MORTIMER 


Toronto 


G. B. WEBSTER 


Toronto 


SECRETARY-TREASURER ASST. SECRETARY-TREASURER 


ALAN COCKERAM Cam: ELLIOTT, ©.A. 


MINE MANAGER 
R. E. BARRETT 


BANKERS 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Imperial Bank of Canada 


TRANSFER AGENTS ANID REGISTRARS 
Chartered Trust & Executor Co., Ltd., Toronto 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


1001-85 Richmond Street West, Toronto 


HEAD OFFICE AND MINE 
Central Patricia, Ontario 





O'BRIEN GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


PAR VALUE 
$1.00 


CAPITAL 
4,000,000 


ISSUED 
3,250,000 














po ere eee AND DIRECTORS 
| % 





J. A. O'BRIEN 
PRESIDENT 


ALEX JOHNSTON, C.M.G., LL.D. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


H. A. GREEN 
SEC. and TREAS 


M. A. THOMSON 
DIRECTOR 


M. J. O'BRIEN, Jr. 
DIRECTOR 


BRIG. GEN’L. E. deB. PANET, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
DIRECTOR 


H. E. SPARKS 
MINE MANAGER 











SOQ 


HEAD OFFICE: 


KEWAGAMA, P.O. 
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Canada’s Gold Mines Furnish 
Work and Wealth 


(GOLD's usefulness to Canada, like 
that of a gold coin, has its ob- 
verse and reverse sides. 

These are wealth and work. 

Wealth—the net value of produc- 
tion—the amount created after all 
the risks have been financed and the 
freighted supplies paid for—is esti- 
mated to be above $130,000,000 for 
1939 alone. 

Gold to the value of $181,274,189 
was produced that year as the com- 
modity which the government had 
no difficulty in converting to dollars. 
And, in the last five years, the supply 
of machines, parts, and production 
equipment to gold mines from all 
Canadian industries had risen forty- 
eight per cent over 1935 to amount to 
nearly $47,000,000. 

For the warring government need- 
ing wealth, gold mining must pro- 
gress—its net value of production 
must be upheld. 

Gold in the past has been of more 
value to this nation than most of us 
know. Customarily only mining men 
are aware of its huge strides. 


Three Gold Industries 


This country has not one but three 
gold industries. 

The largest one of them, aurifer- 
ous quartz mining, had 65 mines in 
operation in 1923, only twenty more, 
six years later. From 1929 to 1939, 
that number rose from 85 to 226 pro- 
ducing mines and 553 mines at which 
operations were being carried out. 

Gold makes jobs. Its exploitation 
is an industrial process which can- 
not be carried out piecemeal. To 
build a 200-ton mill a company min- 
ing gold must be prepared to spend, 
on a complete plant, it is estimated, 
$1000 a ton or more. As the mine 
goes deeper, construction jobs are 
replaced by those of mining and 
maintenance, and the amount spent 
on the mine grows ever larger—as 
does its effect on the Canadian 
economy. 

The size of outlay, the heavy capi- 
tal expenditure, means in mining dis- 
tricts continuous all-year-round em- 
ployment night and day. 

Canada’s gold production is divided 
into ‘alluvial gold mining,’ or the re- 
covery of precious metal from the 
gravel and sands of streams or 
beaches; the ‘auriferous quartz’ in- 
dustry, in which gold is usually the 
most important economic constitu- 
ent of the ores mined and is re- 
covered from lodes where quartz is 
the predominant gangue material; 
and the ‘copper-gold-silver’ industry 
in which gold is found in various 
other mineral deposits which may 
overshadow it in weight and value. 

Production percentages for the 
above portions of the industry are: 
placer—2.50; 80.80 for lode gold; and 
11.24 for the copper-gold-silver. 


Mining Wealth 


Manufacturing produces two- 
fifths of our wealth in this country, 
and farming more than _ another 
fifth. All mining, that of gold, base 
metals, and other minerals, occupies 
third place with about 12% of our 
net value of national production. 
Gold's total in the economy is about 
one twenty-fifth of an annual net 
value of production around three 
billion dollars, not as large as it 
seems but of importance because of 
the direct wealth produced in a form 
readily sold for large amounts of 
cash. 

Purchase of supplies by an indus- 
try of such size, and their transporta- 
tion from Denver, Philadelphia, Lon- 
don, Toronto and Montreal, strength- 
ens 43 industries and about three 
thousand individual supply agencies, 
manufacturers, and companies. The 
auriferous quartz mining industry 
with 30,500 employees alone pays an 
additional $52,000,000 within the 
country in salaries and payrolls as 
well as the money it sends out for 
diesel engines from _ Lincolnshire, 
machines from Vancouver, San Fran- 
cisco, and supplies from Louisiana. 

The apparently simple personnel 
problem of keeping the miners in a 
mine safe while underground is, in 
itself, a quarter of a million dollar 
industry. 


Fourth Producer 


According to preliminary report on 
gold production, Canada in 1939 
ranked fourth, being surpassed by the 
Union of South Africa, Russia, the 
United States. Total 1939 produc- 
tion was 5,045,766 fine ounces, about 
300,000 ounces ahead of the record 
of the year before. 

This production for the iwo years, 
by provinces, is shown in table at top 
of next column (data, Bureau of 
Mines, Ottawa) 

The North West Territories report- 


Fine ounces Value $ 


1938 1939 
Fine ounces’ Value $ 





Nova Scotia PEL GRCUEGNER EES Oa 26,560 934,248 26,785 962,278 
QUGHOE. jcccse’ rer ire eh se ee re ee 881,263 30,998,426 943,069 33,880,697 
Ontario— 
Porcupine FR eddatee renee 1,258,671 44,273,752 1,306,683 46,943,893 
PRRTMEAMLISU LUNE suc 6 doe w chokes 1,030,829 2 1,025,960 36,858,639 
2 FERC errr err rere s 606,977 718,562 25,815,058 
TOEALe—ORTATO owe crcssviaces 2,896,477 3,051,205 109,617,590 
WRC Gib 60dicciabeaseeees Sac 185,706 178,388 6,408,767 
DORR OTCHOWEE. ci8 cides Ve sie ttaaeves 50,021 77,926 2,799,569 
Alberta NEUES Pee a kee A Oe eee ee a 305 272 9,772 
PsPrteeer VOMUIIMIU Gtk Vee aewie kr ceee 605,617 627,664 22,549,457 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 9,168 140,457 5,046,059 
LI. V oaW nd ee civakes vw ew ei’ 4,725,117 166,205,990 5,045,766 181,274,189 


ed a production of 49,633 fine ounces 
of gold in 1939, and 422,119 fine 
ounces of silver. 

Gold’s effect, then, on our econ- 
omy, is spread far and wide. 

At this time the greater part of 
Canadian production of alluvial gold 
comes from the Yukon Territory and 
British Columbia. Of the 147,405 fine 
ounces which were washed out in 
1938, 89,129 was from the former, 
and 57,759 from the latter. This 
smallest part of Canada’s gold indus- 
try reported 103 operators employing 
588, distributing $857,229 in salaries 
and wages and consuming in fuel and 
supplies $118,336. 


ALLUVIAL 


Number of firms 

Capital employed 

Number of employees 

Salaries and wages ... act 

Electricity generated, kwh. 

Klectricity sold ..... mide e), 

Gold recovered, crude oz. . 

Length of ditches, miles .. 

Gross value of all. prod. ......... 

Fuel and electricity bought, kwh. 

Process supplies used ............ 

Freight cost on shipment Ss KSiniee 

Cost of smelter, refinery and mint 
BO 545 Serve aawe< as ae 


Total net value of alluvial products 


The greatest part of our gold 
comes from the Canadian Shield, an 
immense area of Precambrian rocks 
extending from the Labrador coast 
westward almost to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River near the Rocky 
Mountains. This shelf is almost half 
of Canada in size. The deposits in 
it are of quartz veins, from which 
most of the gold has been won up 
to now, and sulphide deposits which 
produce a smaller but quite consider- 
able portion of the yield. To the in- 
dividual units scattered over this 
great area go mine and milling sup- 
plies by air express, rail freight, by 
flatbottomed steamer and _. barge, 
snow-plough and tractor train. 


More Mechanization 


Mine workers, both surface and 
underground, are employed. Milling 
employees average about one to every 
12 miners at work. The ounces of 
gold produced by each wage earner 
per year have fallen since 1928 with 
the expansion of the industry from 
206 to 150, while the cost of wages 
per ounce of gold dug has risen from 
$7.45 to $11. The grade of ore worked 
and milled has fallen at the same 
time from 0.41 ounces of fine gold 
per ton to 0.28, denoting the indus- 
try’s advance in efficiency. Increas- 
ing mechanization is evident as well. 
There are over 8,200 steam engines 
and steam turbines, diesel engines, 
gasoline engines, hydraulic water 
wheels, and electric motors operat- 
ing in the industry, with an addi- 
tional reserve of seven hundred units 
idle or in repair. More than 6,300,000 
gallons of fuel oil and diesel oil are 
spread east and west from Turner 
Valley and American producers to 
keep the industry operating, and 
750,000,000 k.w.h. of electricity gen- 
erated. 

Mining of copper-silver-gold ores 
in Canada is confined for the most 
part to the provinces of Quebec, Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, and British Col- 
umbia. There is however, in addi- 
tion to the copper recovered from 
ores of this type a large and increas- 
ing quantity of the metal obtained 
in the smelting and refining of the 
copper-nickel-ores mined in the Sud- 
bury area. Mining operations on 
Canadian copper-gold-silver deposits 
during 1938 were reported by 37 
firms. 


Premier Metal Mine 


The Horne mine, in Rouyn Town- 
ship, operated by Noranda Mines Ltd., 
is easily the premier metal mine of 
Quebec. It is also the third largest 
producer of gold in Canada and one 
of the most important workers of 
copper. Waite-Amulet Mines Ltd., 





operating two mines, the Waite and 
the Amulet. The Aldermac and 
Normetal mines were also working. 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting 
Co., and Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd., 
were large producers in Manitoba. 
British Columbia also has_ several 
large producers in plants of the Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co., of 
Canada, and Britannia Mining & 
Smelting Co. Ltd. 

Practically all of Canada’s newly 
mined gold bullion is sold to the 
Dominion Government through the 
Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa or 
the Assay Office at Vancouver. This 
gold is refined, converted into fine 


GOLD—1938 
British Columbia Yukon 
103 4 
5,045,001 7,781,435 
5 471 
1,194,046 


29,949,900 
3,506,026 


89,129 





$2,209,693 


gold bars weighing about 400 ounces 
each, and sold in world markets 
wherever the best price can be 
obtained. 

The estimated average price for a 
troy ounce of fine gold for 1939 was 
$35.93, in New York, and $39.18 in 
Canadian funds. 

Effects of gold mining on the Can- 
adian economy are very visible in 
part, for they are felt most on the 
ground about the mines. In the end, 
every dollar a mine spends is for the 
purpose of getting something useful 
to gold mining on the ground, yet 
there is a point where the results of 
spending take influence on_ the 
human spirit. The formation of towns 
is an integral part of getting a labor 
supply for gold’s production. Em- 
ployment means to a miner a living 
for himself and three or four of his 
dependents, which is a poor way of 
saying that a man can make suffi- 
cient money in the mines to have 
around him almost everybody he 
likes well enough to live with. Gold’s 
visible effect in gold towns has been 
the provision of a standard of living 
among Canada’s highest. 


Health a Necessity 


As we have space and a small popu- 
lation, progress in this nation is con- 
cerned with the development of 
strategic resources. Gold mining is 
an arduous task needing healthy men. 
The mine payrolls, and the choice of 
the workers as to the way they'll 
spend upon themselves what they re- 
ceive, has given a gold town one of 
the best group health plans in this 
country. Health protection at the 
Hollinger mine extends not only to 
miners but to a total of 9,000 wives, 
babies to come, aging parents, and 
boys growing up to mine gold. 

It should not be imagined that the 
successful and profitable development 
of a mine depends solely upon the 
working of any body of ore stumbled 
upon. Even in the case of occur- 
rences of free-milling gold ore, a long 
and expensive process of exploration 
is necessary before the possibilities of 
a property as an economic producer 
can be determined. Since only a very 
small percentage of mining claims, 
though showing promising _ indica- 
tions of mineralization, ever develop 
into profitable production, the $69,- 
000 office and recreation hall put 
up by Dome Mines, the total $27,000,- 
000 spent by Lake Shore for supplies 
since 1918, the annual $3,456,007 it 
costs to run Little Long Lac, the 
$90,000 spent by Wright-Hargreaves 
in employee group insurance, sili- 
cosis, workmen’s compensation, prop- 
erty taxes and insurance, are all the 
more remarkable in the industry. 


THE COPPER-GOLD-SILVER MINING INDUSTRY IN CANADA—1938 
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THE AURIFEROUS QUARTZ MINING INDUSTRY IN 
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Medical Care of Miners EAST MALARTIC 


MINERS are no lilies, but the is no re-insurance or individual cover- the area onthe 





property of the ground workers are all examined, 


toughest of them subconsciously age. _ Little Long Lac mine. Jellicoe has since T.B. and silica dust do not mix, . sibilities in this i 
begins to worry as he steps over the Benefits under this act are greater a Red Cross hospital of 5 beds for and the industry feels that the pre- — ee ee eae a tne _aemm 
lip of the surface into the mine cage than in all but a few American or patients from the Beardmore dis- vention of tuberculosis is the great- = Send for ‘Bulletin “3”. 
taking him underground. British mines. There is no limit of trist. Sault Ste. Marie has a Red est step in the prevention of silicosis. . zr 


Daylight is a memory, going down time for the payment of compensa- Cross hospital at Hawk Junction on Indeed, it 
2,000 feet a minute with the cage tion or medical aid, although the the Algoma Central Railway, serving possible. 
racketing the greased guide-rails,and amount of compensation for total Michipicoten and the Sault area. In cases of death from tuberculosis 
both fear and the thought of safety payment or total partial disability is From Sioux Lookout, the flying or silicosis, a pension of $40 per 
whether recognized or not lie in the limited to 2/3 of the maximum of base for northern mining operations month is paid to the widow, with an 
back of each head. The deeper a $2,000 a year. There is, however, no in the province, there is another Red additional $10 a month for each child 


emphasizes this whenever 


J. E. GRASETT & CO. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
302 BAY ST. WAVERLEY 4781 TORONTO 
Branch Office: 
2822 Dundas St. W. at Heintzman Ave. JU. 1167 


mine goes into the earth, the heavier limit to the amount of medical aid, Cross hospital. The Pickle Crow and (Continued on Page 40) 
and more devastating the psychol- and cases of estimated cost up to Central Patricia mines have two ’ 








ogical effect of accidents becomes. To $23,000 and in one case $55,000, have other small emergency hospitals of ®@ 








offset this, and maintain not only been handled. six beds near their shafts. Red Lake 
production in this country’s mines, As stated, those who receive in- also has another smali hospital oper- 
but wartime efficiency as well, is the juries for which they get a pension, ated by the Howey mine for the dis- 
largest personnel problem in this are generally at their maximum ttrict. All these have X-rays and 
Canadian industry. earning capacity. This pension con- modern equipment except the one in 


Canada’s methods of accident pre- tinues at the same rate as long as the Madsen area. 6 4 ) y 
vention and medical care in our they live, even though they may pass At Berens River, in the Favorable 
mines are not only effective enough the age when they can work for a_ Lake area, there is the farthest north 


to teach things to the rest of the living. If they die as a result of the hospital in the province, a four-bed 
world’s mines, but carry humanitar- injury and leave dependents, these affair, 30 x 52 feet, with operating 


ian principles which are spreading also receive a pension. and X-ray rooms, and quarters for 
far from the mines to touch the two nurses. Kenora, much to the FOR 
averyday lives of us all. s as > generé spital, < 
ev Ty day lives all Employers Pay Cost outh has one gene ral hospital, and 
There are 30,000 miners working another Sisters hospital. 


in Ontario alone, the largest Cana- The liberality of the Act is reflect- The idea behind mine hospitals is 
dian mining province. The idea in ed in the assessment rates which are that they have everything needed for 
hiring a miner is to get a healthy charged to meet the costs of compen- emergency treatment that a large 
chap, make as certain as possible sation and medical aid, pay the cost hospital must have, and an air con- 
from his physique, past history and of administration and provide for nection with our modern city hos- 
surroundings that he won’t be affect- contingencies. The total cost is paid _ pitals. ted Lake, for instance, sends 
ed by underground conditions, and to by employers. Neither the govern- many patients by air to Winnipeg, 


ANY SERVICE 
ANY HEAD 


keep him healthy as he works. ment nor employees contribute any- but likes to keep Ontario compensa- 
Young men, close to the peak of thing. The average rate for the min- tion cases in Ontario. ANY CAPACITY 
their earning power as laborers, are ing group from 1920-1937 was $2.80 Miners, working below ground, are 
hired, and to those of them who have per $100 of payroll. The present rate probably the most fastidious eaters 
been below ground the aura of rock- is $1.75 per $100 of payroll. in the north. Latest practice in in- ANY DRIVE 
bursts, disaster and _ silicosis will This rate is an index of the hazard, dustrial hygiene has been in the con- 


hover on this paper as they read frequency, and severity of accidents. struction of “drys” at the new mines 
here. The fact is that group insur- The lower the rate the better the going in. These are made _ with 


ance rates in Ontario are less for condition it portrays. cement floors, and spray wash, so IN 
gold miners than for paperhangers, The rate is not lower because com- that a man coming from underground 
and decorators, or chain’ store pensation is now based on 66.2/3% enters them, runs his working clothes 
workers. of average earnings instead of the overhead on a _ padlocked chain to 


MINES 


55% legislated when the Act first dry, gets into his street clothes kept 
. c came into force. Complete medical in his locker, and leaves for supper. 
Close Examination aid has been added since that time. ANy injuries can be treated as they 
staan ' A greater number of men have been come off the shift, and dressed. “Babcock” Pumps at McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
At Timmins, in the Porcupine employed. A great increase has been “Drys” and refrigeration for whole s 
Camp, the Sudbury area, and at Fort made in depths worked, which in- carcasses of beef brought in by trac- 
William (for Red Lake, Uchi, Pickle creased hazard. A substantial in- tor train, canned grapefruit and 








Crow and Kenora) every applicant crease of wages has come about. The vegetables by air, are responsible for . 

for a job in Ontario’s mining indus- Act, over the course of years, has. the flabbergasted look on the visitor When Mines need 
try is examined by a Compensation peen amended and more liberally in- spending his first night in a mining 

doctor, has a chest-plate or X-ray terpreted. Most recently another camp. Peaches from New South 

picture taken. There is a second ex- substantial increase in costs resulted Wales, hardwood floors, short-wave t t 
amination by the mine doctor for from _ the necessity of capitalizing radio, and the general self-contained o move wa er 





general physique, presence of her- pensions on a 3%% basis instead of efficiency around a mine create an 


















nia, or eye defects. An estimate of the 5% basis used prior to 1936. unforgettable impression of the Can- 
eye vision is made and kept in case Mining in Ontario, as elsewhere in adian frontier in the tourist who ex- One of the prime requisites of pump 
of future claims following real or Canada, is a large industry with a pected moose meat. service in mines is — Dependability 
fancied injuries or impairments. number of individual units spread aes Gd 7° 
Standards are high. Men with old over great areas up to a thousand pyptic Health If the pumps fail, floods ensue, dam- 
healed prvi ng "3 are not ac- miles in extent, and widely separ- * WHC stea age and even loss of life may result. 
cepted, especially if there has been ate . ‘ities ¢ ns ; a ‘ . rg 1c : , 
a lung ' involvement. Cases with eae a oe ‘i prthigerek To return. to the question of health, Again, mines want economy of 
a history of tuberculosis in the fam- plopped down on the site, and take it is the belief that first aid promptly pumping operations as well as any 
ily, or recent exposure to the disease a town in with them. To get satis- = eee ae poison aaa. other industry. They want high ef- Multi-stage “Babcock” Pump. Note ruggedness of con- 
are not taken. Heart conditions factory medical service as well as | oa a ae aoe a ficiency and they look for low mainte- struction, a factor in the long usefulness of “Babcock” Pumps } 
which ordinarily might be missed are jower accident costs, there must be tions through infection. Under pro eT ee. ee ee eee: , i 
detected. Persons with long hearts, (a) good first aid service, coming up vincial regulations, an employer is nance costs. Accurate engineering, 
which do not contract well, are not to Workmen’s Compensation Board responsible for the health of his em- with a background of years of ex- 
accepted. Long, flat chests, badly standards; (b) incessant education; a pclae — wa are perience in solving an unusually 
shaped to combat silicosis, are not (¢) prompt, proper surgical treat- se ane = aman E. ca slit wide variety of pumping problems, 
accepted. ment of an injury as soon as possible Measures originated in more settiec 
Finally, whether or not the applic- through local medical services at the ‘istricts are applied wholesale in the has resulted in a line of centrifugal 
ants have worked in mines, those mine; (d) specialist service, almost north. Foxoiding, eee steiner pumps which combine all these 
showing general estimated increase always the best that can be had, for —— typhets neues, nee ma requisite qualities i high degree. 
in linear markings of the lungs are mine accidents are usually serious tetanus and diphtheria serum all are a oa ° a ~s 
excluded as not good risks for dust , used. Water supply is tested, and Babcock Pumps enjoy a reputation 
exposure. Such markings occur in Hospitals chlorinated, re ‘strictly ~— for dependability, high efficiency, 
farmers, and in many other laborers vised. Flies are controlled, especially low maintenance and operating costs y 
whose occupations have exposed them Hospitals are spread through the round Central Patricia, where inch- 7 ‘ P _—— : 
to dust. If taken underground in north because the mines brought long moose flies and “bulldogs” and, of course, long life. AB 0ck 
silica dust, these men are apt to de- them in. In the Porcupine district Swarm for a month, bite hunks from Fs ‘ . 
velop silicosis. there is a Roman Catholic hospital @ ™an, and sit _companionably on Without any obligation whatsoever CENTRIFUGAL 
Three things are fundamental in with 100 beds, and a 27-bed hospital is boot to chew 'em up. you are invited to consult us on any p S 
Canadian medical care as it concerns run by mines and employees. At Control of tuberculosis is the most . ‘ : epee 
mines. The system tries to reduce Kirkland Lake is the 50-bed hospital important public health and mining or all of your pumping problems. UMP 4 
the cost in terms of human suffer- erected by the town and mines, to problem which medical care has had On our record we are quite confident j 
ing, tries to reduce the money costs which an extension costing $100,000 to solve in the North. In new camps, of being able to help vou find the t 
of accidents, tries to increase effi- is being added. These serve Kirkland tuberculosis can be completely con- best solution. : 
ciency. Lake and Larder Lake. As well there trolled. In the older, larger camps , 
The sixty-five mines which are is the old hospital at Cobalt, remem- at Kirkland Lake and Timmins, no 
members of the Ontario Mining Asso- bered by almost everyone in the On- such control can be maintained. 
ciation, employ 28,000 men of the tario north. Under the Mines Act a man, once 
above seal in the mining indus- Sudbury has two hospitals, that of X-rayed and accepted for employ- B A BC O C K - W | L c: O X & G O 8 D | E - M . c U 3 L O Cc H 
try, or more than twice the number the International Nickel Co., at ment by the mining industry has an oe L | M | T S D 












of those with mining jobs in any Copper Cliff, and a Sisters hospital annual examination and an X-ray 
state in the United States. All these in town. West to Little Long Lac plate made of his chest once a year G A LT ; BRANCH OFFICES O NTA R | O 
men are covered by the Workmen’s the mines are served by a 25-to 30- as long as he is working underground. 


Compensation Act of Ontario. There bed hospital built by the mines of Surface men, applicants, and under- TO R oO N T Oo M Oo N T R E A ; WIN N | PE G VANC Oo U VER 
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TIMMINS, which owes its existence to the staking and development of the Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd. ; 
its name it derives from the late Noah Timmins who played the leading part in the development of Hollinger. — Its 
population is now approximately 22,000, 
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* Presmer holds |,250.000 Silbak-Premuier shares and 1,529,997 Relief Arlington shares in addition to | 





SATURDAY NIGHT March 9, 1940 


British Columbia's Gold Output 
Shows Steady Increase 


BY REECE H. HAGUE 


Premier Gold has distributed over 
$21,000,000 in dividends in the 20 


vears = since it was incorporated; 
-ioneer, Which made its first pay- 
ment in 1931, has distributed more 
than $7,000,000 Bralorne, which 


ommenced payments in 1934, in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000 and Privateer, 
Which was a raw prospect in 1937 
ind commenced milling in Novem- 
ber, 1938, paid out 22 cents a share 
in dividends in 1939. Other compan- 
ies which have also established an 
enviable dividend record in a com- 
paratively short period of production 
ncelude Sheep Creek, Cariboo Gold 
Quartz, Kootenay Belle and Island 
Mountain. Gold Belt, after fourteen 
months’ production, has entirely paid 


off its loan of $200,000 to North 
American Mines and built up liquid 
capital of over $100,000 


Governments Benefit 


Although there are a great many 


shareholders who derive dividends 
from B.C. gold mining companies, 
thousands of men who depend upon 
the mines for their livelihood and 
1 large number of supply houses, 
transportation services and = so on 
which are to a very large extent 


dependent upon the prosperity of this 
industry, the largest single benefi- 
ciaries of gold mining are the Fed- 


eral and Provincial governments, 
whose joint equity in B.C.’s gold pro- 
juction approximates 35%. The: Do- 


minion Government claims 18% and 
the Provincial Government 10% of 
net profits and also acquire addi- 
tional revenue through taxes on 
land on individual incomes’ from 
mining dividends and on salaries and 
wages of mining company employes. 


person who invests in a gold 





stock realizes, or should real- 
ze, that mining is subject to vicissi- 
udes greater than those which 
fect many other industries; that 
1 mine must be regarded as a wast- 
ing asset and that consequently re- 
the period of a mine's life 
should be greater than from many 


other forms of investment 


Building Reserves 


The majority of British Columbia 
gold producing companies are at the 
esent time endeavoring to build 

juid reserves so that when the 
mines from which they are at pre- 
sent deriving their revenues are ex- 
hausted they will be in a position to 
velop new properties; but in order 
0 maintain reasonable dividends, pay 





1igh wage scale existing in the 
Province and still add a little each 
year to liquid capital, it is essential 
he governments, both Dominion 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOLD PRODUCERS 


Average Per Ton Recovery Working Capital 
37 +35 +49 
4 $ $1.667,555 
(De 31. 193R) 
4 4.58 5.475 
(luly 31, 1939) 
7 14 100,000 
(2 Months) (Jan. 31, 1940) 
Not a 413.485 
able (Dec. 31, 1938) 
4 44) 22 259.314 
(Dec. 31, 1938) 
+) 2 13.3 236.810 


(Feb. 28, 1939) 


A 1.597.919 
(Mar 31, 1939) 

4) 83.320 
( y 31 #39) 

R¢ 4.74 6.52 10.000 
(June 30, 1939) 

Not Available 588.073 


Clune 30, 1939) 


7.04 R14 497.374 
(May 31. 1939) 


09.090 (approx.) 
(Dec. 31, 1939) 


$650.00 Inlet, $415,090; Osoy $299,009 


MBIA GOLD PRODUCERS 


) Payments 

$4 ‘ » 

¢ 3] 

+ 42 & 

Ble 

4 4 $ 

39.89 

‘ 0 
140,000 
’ ‘ 843.750 
‘ 600.000 
) 


shares and 40% interest in Big Bell, Western Australia 





and Provincial, make no additional 
demands, and that in return for the 
very substantial revenue accruing to 
them from gold mining they also 
give gold mining companies every 
reasonable protection against unfair 
employe demands. 

B.C. gold mining companies treat 
their employes generously. Some of 
the largest have already signified 
their intention of sharing all addi- 
tional profit from the bonus on gold 
between shareholders and mine 
workers. Bralorne recently intro- 
duced a system of semi-annual bon- 
uses to employes based on length of 
service. First payment under this 
plan ranged from $48 to a man with 
six months service to $204 to a man 
with 10 years service 


Healthy Condition 


The above figures seem to clearly 
indicate that employes at 3ritish 
Columbia gold mines have little of 
which to complain and that their 
stake in the prosperity of the gold 
mining industry is DY nO means a 
small one 

The industry as a whole is in a 
very healthy condition. Some of the 
old ideas such as the one that Brit- 
ish Columbia gold deposits did not 
extend to depth have been exploded 
by results at Bralorne and Pioneer. 
It is true that in some cases gold de- 
posits are inclined to be small and 
irregular and difficulty is e@x- 
perienced in building up large ore 
reserves ahead of milling, but with 
experience difficulties which origin- 
ally faced operators of gold mines 
are being overcome. In many cases 
high gold content of the ore off-sets 
irregularity of the orebodies. 

The steady increase in gold pro- 
duction as described earlier in this in 1940 is expected to be enhanced the yellow metal are maintained and 
article indicates that even after by several new producers and by producing companies are permitted 
many years’ active operation the in- the end of the year the ranks of divi- by Dominion and Provincial govern- 
dustry in the Pacific Coast province dend payers may be added to. There ments to retain a reasonable propor- 
still has its best days before it. De- is every reason to anticipate a per-_ tion of their earnings for dividends to 
velopment of new properties is pro- iod of prosperity for the B.C. gold shareholders and for building up a 
ceeding systematically. Gold output mining industry providing prices of reserve against future contingencies. 





PLACER TRAINING CAMP at Emory, B.C. Placer miners in 

British Columbia are scientifically schooled for their jobs by the 

government. Lectures on geology, placer gravelling, panning, 
sluicing and hydraulics are provided. 





Arduous Freighting of Supplies 
Makes Stirring Northern Drama 


Miles of trackless muskeg, bush, and frozen lakes prove no obstacle to hardy freight crew— 
everything from matches to mine timbers takes a sleigh ride into God's Lake 


QHORTLY some six thousand folks ume of freight for God’s Lake has otherwise solid ice allows a tractor to 
a . s 1 
scattered widely over points north, been increased this year by the in-_ plunge through, the real character ot 


south, east and west, will be in re- clusion of equipment for the new these resourceful northerners comes 


ceipt of cheques bearing the legend 2000 ft. shaft. out in bold relief. So expert have 
“God’s Lake Gold Mines—-Dividend If you don’t think about it, 3,900 they become in extricating “drowned” 


No. 2.” The same people received tons may not sound so much to those machines that in several years’ oper- 
similar cheques last October. There Of us accustomed to see 50-ton box cars ation not a single tractor has been 
will likely be others sent out from casually loaded and unloaded on con- permanently lost, though some have 
time to time. veniently placed railway sidings, but gone down in water 80 to 90 feet deep 

Behind these pieces of paper in- in terms of 5-ton trucks it assumes Last winter a driver lost a tractor 
structing the bank to “pay to the impressive proportions. This year’s through the ice in 12 feet of water 
order of” lies a human interest story freight would fully load a cavalcade of Lacking the customary grappling irons 
packed with drama from which a_ 780 such trucks. Now reduce it fur- employed in such an emergency, he 
dynamic scene is currently being re- ther to “swings” which consist of two stripped off his clothes, dived into 
enacted. tractor drawn trains of four to seven the frigid water, and fastened the 

The stage is the wintry wastes of sleighs each, and a caboose. Elim- cables himself, although at the time 
northern Manitoba studded with imate all publicly built and maintained it was well below zero. But the ma- 
countless frozen lakes and streams. highways, substitute trackless miles of chine was raised and put to work 
blanketted deep in drifting snow. Fo1 drifting snow and treacherous ice, and again. 


lighting effects there is the sun by the job assumes proportions in keep- And so the undertaking goes on, 
day and the eerie northern lights by ing with its formidable nature. ; day and night, in order that through 
night, for like Chinese plays, this goes Tractor trains can make about 50 the coming year the men who run 
on day and night with little respite miles progress in a 24 hour day drills, who load ore cars, who hoist 
for the actors. continuous operation is provided for by the ore for milling, the mine staff who 


a ; ‘ double crews and a cook—-so barring direct operations, and all e espec- 
The cast is a band of parka’d, two- : aa ae aEee M their 1 ape 
es neers mishaps, a round trip to God’s Lake tive families, may continue the job 
fisted trouble shooters, sixty to = , Soe +: 
: requires about 5 days, and one to. of turning out gold bricks secure in 
seventy strong, expecting anything «. ; : 
. : . : Sachigo, ten days. the knowledge that no ration cards 
from blizzards to sudden immersion ; 
And this is where the real drama_ will be needed. 
in frigid lake waters—-and quite cap- ‘ : . 
: : : A : begins, for regardless of every pre- 
able of coping with either. For music 
there is the howling arctic wind—of 
audience there is none. Needless to 
say this is no exotic Hollywood pro- 


duction—-it is stark realism at fifty 
below 


This is but one dramatic chapter in 
caution mishaps do occur occasionally the colorful story behind those div- 
When an unsuspected air hole in’ idend cheques 


A scenario writer would give the 
drama a_ stirring title, but in the 
prosaic language of mining men, it 
falls simply under the terse heading, 
“freighting.” 

Perhaps before going further it 
might be well to explain that the pro- 
logue occurred back in 1933 when 
‘Bob” Jowsey, founder of the pres- 
ent company, stood on the lonely 
shore of God’s Lake and dared to 
ijream that the gold “show” he had 
incovered could be nurtured and made 
to bloom into a tall headframe ris- 
ing above a mine shaft, surrounded by 
mill buildings and townsite to house 
1 thriving community. 

lo make any such dream come true 
1 solution had to be found for the 
major problem of transportation, for 
if that time God's Lake boasted no LOADING AT ILFORD for God’s Lake. 
store around the corner,” and the 
nearest railway point was 130 miles 





Ilford is the jumping-off point and 
each year tractor trains start their trek from here in mid-January and from 


then until the end of March a steady stream of supplies is freighted into God's 
away. Between lay 59 lakes and 17 Lake. This year, 3,900 tons will be taken in: 2,500 tons for God’s Lake and 
streams, not to mention miles of mus- 1,400 tons for Sachigo River 
keg and bushland. A formidable ob 
stacle, it must be admitted. Sum- 
mer hauling was out of the question. 
ind so it resolved itself into a ques ‘ 
tion of enlisting the aid of the north- % 
rn winter. And this was how it was 
lone 

Fach year in mid-January a fleet of 
tractors, some with snowplows and 
some without, make their annual ap- 
vearance along with their trains ol! 
sleighs at Ilford, jumping off point 
ind from then till the end of March, 
the arduous trek is on. Everything to 
sustain a hardworking community in 
life and comfort for the period of a 
year, plus the multitudinous needs 
of a growing mine —-everything in 
fact from matches to mine timbers 
takes a sleigh ride 
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This year’s haul is abnormally 

heavy—-2500 tons are labelled for God's WO TRAINS EN ROUTE to God's Lake 

f i i ' - . 

Lake, and an additional 1400 tons are the major p 

lestined for Sachigo River, 120 miles with 59 tak 
beyond God’s Lake. The normal vol- 





Fransportation has been one of 

roblems at God's Lake where the nearest railroad is 130 miles away 

es and 17 streams in between, not to mention miles of muskeg and 
bushland. Tractor trains solved the problem. 
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rn line constitutes railroad income 
$5,000,000 a year in freighted or¢ 
from the mines of central B.C. and 
the Kootenay. 
British Columbia has been a gold 
> mining area for eighty years, and has 
I ced 
yy quartz and hydraulic mining on 
na irge and expensive scales 
The province is now a mixture of 
acer and quartz operations for gold 
extending from Zeballos, the newest 
seTEew— camp on the west coast of Vancouvel! 
Island almost on the Alberta border 
ind northward in the Bridge River, 
00 and Portland Canal areas. 


Bridge River area just south 





seen early placer operations re} 











ractor to 

















racter ol of the Cariboo country has been 

rs comes nined for 25 vears. It now yields $5,- 
ert have 200,000 or more in new wealth an- 

irowned” nually due to mining under the latest 

irs’ oper- ind best conditions. Though the pro- ; 
has been duction of the Pioneer mine was } 
yme have closed down during the last quarte! 
feet deep of 1939 and first two months of 194! 

a tractor by labor difficulties, Pioneer pro- 
of wate! duced a million and a half dollars 

ling irons vorth of gold and the Bralorne mine 
yency, he $3,791,000 
ived into The Sheep-Creek-Ymir irea of 
ened the West Kootenay, served by railroad and 

the time ike facilities, placed second during 

the ma- 1939, with $3,500,000 worth of pro- 

to work luction spread out among such min- 

ng properties as Sheep Creek Gold 
goes on, Kootenay Belle, Gold Belt and Reno 
t through n the Sheep Creek camp, and Ymir 
Who run Yankee Girl and Ymir Consolidated 
vho hoist n the Ymir camp 
staff who Mining is a ship-train-plane proposi- 
ir respec- tion in’ British Columbia One ot 
the job the areas dependent almost entirely 
secure in in the sea for its transportation is the 
ion cards Portland Canal region where C.M. & S 
Co. has large interests. Portland 

‘hapter in properties such as Silbak-Premier and 

hose div- the Big Missouri produced $2,500,000 


worth of gold in 1939. This area lies 
well to the north of Vancouver along 
the coast, and frequent service by 
coastwise companies out of Vancouve! 
handles the supplies and machinery 
taken in and the gold bricks coming 
out after they are poured. 

The Cariboo area itself is by no 
means worked out. Modernized Car- 
boo properties are turning out $2,- 
200,000 in gold annually at mines like 
Cariboo Gold Quartz and Island Moun- 
tain Convenient rail service has 
meant much to this area, as to West 
Kootenay into which the Canadian 
Pacific’s Crows Nest Pass line was 
ympleted in 1898 because of gold de- 
posits. Later the Kettle Valley line 
was built for operators of the Hedley 
group who now ship ore easily to the 
Tadanac smelter and send gold to the 
Assay Office at Vancouver at mini- 
mum cost The Nickel Plate mine 
and the Hedley-Mascot contributed 
rold to the value of $1,760,000 in 1939 
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Business for Ships 


B. C.’s newest gold mining develop : ote = : 
nent is Zeballos, a region with few = = DRILLING — A 3 : oe WN 
— : . 435: m7 
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electric lights, and other furnishings , 1 Sine), 
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~ the modern gold camp. Zeballos, : - ee ‘ < ; ; == 4 











minor exceptions, still without roads 








the most actively developing field in - 
the province, hs , > up fi »th- x FY a 
I ince, has come up trom nm — , HOIST ING 
PP ts ame ng in 1936 to a present rate of gold = - . ae “ HOISTING 
roduction of about $2,000,000 a yea! ——— — é rS 
from four producers. A remote fish- 
ng hamlet formerly occupied by In 


dians, it is rapidly turning into an up 
ind-coming modern mining camp 
B. C. coast steamships in regular sail 
NZS carry in all necessary supplies % 


Vheiher foods or machinery Two 
of these ships, the Princess Norah and A N D 


Princess Maquinna, also carry pas- MPANIES 

i sengers and the main traffic between ASSOCIATED co 
Vancouver and Victoria and Zeballos Li a d 
S by steamers serving the west coast © - . s : ; imi 
three times a month on a round trip Pamour Porcupine Mines, Limited Waite Amulet Mines, te 


from Victoria to Port Alice 


> { A more direct route is from Van Canadian Copper Refiners Limited . - . 
ee , sae steamer, thence Halinor Mines, Limited Aunor Gold Mines Limited 


skeg and across Vancouver Island to 
Port Alberni, and north from Port 
Alberni to Zeballos 


Rapidly developing is the new Bed hc 




















SATURDAY 


Make the Most of Your Day With 
Better Office Equipment 


1 Complete Line of 
i" DESKS, CHAIRS, FILES, SAFES, LOCKERS 
it VAULT DOORS, SHELVING, PARTITIONS 


‘€)FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.(0. 


LIMITED 
Head Office and Factories... Newmarket, Ontario 


Branches frem Coast to Coast 


(Continued from Page 28) 

ly filing a copy of the syndicate 
agreement with a Mining Recorder 
or the Provincial Secretary; and that 
upon such filing the liability of the 
members of the syndicate for the 
debts of the syndicate shall be lim- 
ited to the extent expressed in the 
syndicate agreement. 

This provision enables prospectors 
to secure their grubstakes and pro- 
with preliminary development 
through the sale of units in these syn- 
without having to register 
Commission and will be of 

assistance in encouraging 
activities throughout the 
mining districts of Ontario. 


ceed 


dicates 

with the 
material 
prospecting 


(No Personal Liability) Capitalization—3,000,000 Shares 


Vendors’ Stock 


For 
find and 
for the 


aimost 


A Porcupine investment you will endorse 
and subscribe to when the merits of this 
outstanding property are known to you. 


JODELO GOI 


those prospectors 


the 


making a 
consideration 
the prospect is 
large amount of 
vendor stock, perhaps one third of the 
capitalization, a million shares in 
company, and 
but seldom, a little 
Most of vendor stock is 
tied up indefinitely in a pool by the 
Securities Commission of the province 
in which the find or issue is made, 
and the people who are financing the 
insist also 
the stock for 


selling it, 
transfer of 
always a 
D MINES LIMITED 
: g say 

1 three-million-share 
sometimes, very 


cash. this 


hareholders property in 
ona 
a stated length of time. 

(The Securities Commission in On- 
tario during the year has 
gone a long way in easing the regu- 
lations for prospectors and_ their 
grubstakers in connection with the 
vendors’ stock in mining 
which as a rule take over 
the claims from a syndicate. Former- 
ly the Commission required full 
crow of all vendors’ stock, which could 
TORONTO be released only with the consent of 

the Commission. This policy was lat- 


some cases 


private escrow of 


past also 


escrow of 


free py f ur > ured Re 


JODELO GOLD MINES LIMITED 


811 KENT BLDG WA 


companies, 


es- 


5424 





Entering Production 


April, 1940 








T A time when the increase of Canada’s 
gold production has become a matter of 
such national importance, it is gratifying to 
announce that according to present plans, 
Faymar Porcupine Mine will be producing 


in April. 
Construction of a 200-250 ton mill is well 


advanced and will be completed during 
March. 


The satisfactory results which have consis- 
tently followed the launching of develop- 
ment on the Faymar property in October, 
1937, made this a key undertaking, watched 
with keen interest by the industry in view 
of its influence on the district. On the basis 
of results to date, this has been one of the 
year’s most significant the 
Porcupine area. 


FAYMAR PORCUPINE 
GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


» Personal Liability) 





advances in 





Favorable results are being obtained from underground development on the 
250-foot level. It is planned to continue sinking to the 500-foot level 
toward the latter part of March. 


GOLD MINES Limited 


(NO PERSONAL L/ABILITY) 


171 Yonge St. Toronto, Ont. 


Taxation— 
on Gold Mining 


Its Effect 


er changed to allow release by the 
Commission of one vendors’ share for 
every four treasury shares sold. The 
present Ontario Commissioner, how- 
ever, a year ago, in order to assist 
prospectors and their grubstakers to 
capitalize to some extent on their 
vendors’ holdings and thus enable the 
prospector to continue his prospecting 
activities, adopted a policy of allow- 
ing 10% of the vendors’ stock to be 
free, requiring escrow of the balance, 
but releasing such balance of the 
vendors’ shares for sale on the basis 
of one vendors’ share for every two 
treasury shares sold. This present 
basis of escrow and release would ap- 
pear to be a reasonable via media in 
recognizing the interests of the pros- 
pector and his grubstaker on the one 
hand, and in the interest of the pub- 
lic who purchase treasury stock on 
the other, and should enable mining 
companies to be financed through the 
treasury without having to face undue 
competition in the sale of vendors’ 
stock.) 


Strange Situation 


There exists, however, a strange sit- 
uation with reference to the Dominion 
Income War Tax Act concerning a 
tax which might be imposed at this 
stage. 

The general interpretation which 
the Department cf National Revenue 
places upon provisions of the Income 
War Tax Act, including section 32-b, 
is that where the facts of the case 
clearly indicate the primary purpose 
of the organization was to find and 
develop a mine, the tax does not apply. 
In other words, if the property is 
transferred for shares the shares so 
received are considered simply a 
change in form of capital asset; then 
any increase in value is capital in- 
crease and not subject to tax in the 
hands of the syndicate or company. 

If however the records indicate that 
the primary purpose was to buy, sell, 
or trade in mining shares, mining 
claims, etc., the organization would 
be considered as a trading corpora- 
tion and as such subject to tax. 

In this latter case under present un- 
limited liability the trustee of the syn- 
dicate finds himself in the position of 
owing taxes to the government and 
having no money to pay them. All 
that he has left is the stock which he 
has received for his property. The 
stock is tied up in a pool and can only 
be realized upon partly in event of 
a successful development of the prop- 
erty, and in most cases in the long 
run becomes worthless. (Protection 
of the public in event of the latter is 
the main reason why provincial Se- 
curities Commissions require escrow 
of vendor stock.) Statistics show that 
not more than one in a hundred of 
these so incorporated finds turns into 
a producing mine. Yet the cost of ex- 
ploration is so high that money can- 
not be raised for prospecting in any 
other manner. 


Hypothetical Case 


One hypothetical case to avoid per- 
sonalities: 

Five small business or professional 
people put up $500 each to form a 
loose association, partnership or syn- 
dicate, sometimes without any writ- 
ten memorandum, to back a prospect- 
or in the field. The prospector and the 
other five people take one sixth of any 
find that may be made. The amount 
of money will last for one prospecting 
season. They are successful in making 
a find, and transfer their property to 
a 3,000,000 share company for a mil- 
lion shares of stock. 

At this point they can _ decide 
whether they wish to be taxed now or 
wait until they find out whether or 
not their property is valuable. If they 
wait until the time the property has 
become a mine, if ever, the tax would 
be too great so they elect to be taxed 
at the time the transfer is made. 

The income tax could be calculated 
as follows: 


1,000,000 
10¢ 


Less expenses 


Income on 
shares at $100,000 


2,500 


97,500 
Allowance for 


1/3 


depletion 
32,500 
Taxable 


income 65,000 


Total taxes 
Income tax—18% 
Excess profits 


$11,700 
tax 31,370 
$43,430 


Calculation of the profits 


tax: 


excess 


5% on $2,500 

$65,000—11,700 
On $ 125 Nil 
On 10% 
On 20% 
On 30% 
On 40% 
On 60% 


125 


$53,300 


_ 


ur 


12.50 
25.00 
37.50 
50.00 
$31,605.00 


wu 

w 

De et 
JINNNL 
Ut OT OT OTC 


$53,300 $31,730.50 

The five men, who put up $500 
each, and the prospector, who has 
given his time, will each have to put 
up in taxes $7,238. It is conceivable 
that none of these men is worth that 
much money No business man cares 
to embark on a venture reaching this 
impasse. The net result is that pros- 
pecting is dying. Large mining com- 
panies are active in keeping engin- 
eering scouts looking for new finds 
to option, but it is well known that 
they are not much in favor of sending 
prospectors into the field to actually 
prospect for new discoveries. They 
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WAITING FOR THE CAGE to ascend to the surface, these miners have com- 


pleted their shift. 
eight hours. 


They are part of three regular shifts, each of which works 
The hoists, cables and other equipment which operates the cages 


are in constant use and are frequently subjected to stringent tests, for an 
accident might result in death. The operator acts on a system of signals and 
is responsible for many lives. 


know that the actual prospecting is 
too great a gamble to take, and pre- 
fer to wait until prospects are found 
before they appear upon the scene. 

The greatest difficulty of the situ- 
ation is the uncertainty. The ques- 
tion as to whether or not such com- 
panies and syndicates are subject to 
tax, lies entirely in the hands of the 
Department. So much publicity has 
been given to this particular phase 
of mine taxation, that a very real 
apprehension has grown regarding 
this and even although very few of 
such organizations have been taxed, 
as long as the uncertainty remains 
the apprehension will continue, this 
condition undoubtedly has had a ser- 
ious deterring effect upon the raising 
of money for prospecting and explor- 
ation. The Ontario Prospectors & 
Developers Association has asked for 
complete exemption on bona _ fide 
prospecting and exploration efforts. 

On the other hand, individual pros- 
pectors working on their own, or for 
mining companies, are free of income 
tax on prospecting and mineral ex- 
ploration. 

It is also very difficult for those 
who are, or think they may be, sub- 
ject to tax under 32-b to compute 
the tax to which they are or may be 
subject. On occasion the Income Tax 
authorities have changed the settle- 
ment of the tax under 32-b is a 
matter of negotiation rather than 
definite calculation. The matter of 
winding up the syndicate’s affairs 
also takes a long time, causing un- 
rest and discouragement. 


Excess Profits Tax 


On top of all this there is the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax. 

The partnerships, syndicates, and 
companies engaged in this speculative 
enterprise of prospecting have no 
capital to speak of, nor have they 
any profits in the past which enable 
them to come under option B, nor 
have they any profits to look for- 
ward to in the future. These concerns 
have a short life, are practically 
certain of failure even though they 
may not know it, yet if they make a 
temporary success are likely to see 
from 30% to 50% of their rewards 
vanish in Income and Excess Profits 
Taxes. 

Diverse economic effects are con- 
cerned when the taxation of a pro- 
ducing mine is considered. The rates 
of mining taxation in various coun- 
tries as brought out by the Gold 
Producers Committee of South 
Africa, in approximate rate of tax 
are (% of taxable profits): 


Australia 

Canada : iy 
(on operating income) 

Rhodesia 

Union of South 

U.S.A. 

West Africa 


Africa 


During wartime when gold is 
needed, the utmost care must be 
taken in the formulation of taxation 
policies, in order to keep the gold 
mining industry on a profitable basis. 
Present rates of Canadian tax, with 
variation from mine to mine, are: 


Dominion income tax 
2/3 of 18% on operating profits 
18% on non-operating earnings 
approximately 12% 
Dominion excess profits tax 
50% of profits over average of 
four years 1936-39, inclusive, or 
tax on earnings based on 
capital 


an estimated 10% 


Provincial income tax 
2/3 of 5% of operating profits 
5% on non-operating profits 
approximately 4% 


Provincial profits tax 
$1,000,000—-$10,000 free 
—$990,000 @ 3% 
On $1 to $5 millions 
$4,000,000 @5% 
In excess of $5,000,000 
approximately 


6% 


Municipal tax 
on non-operating earnings 
approximately 
Total taxes 


0.5% 
31.5% 


It must be emphasized that there 
are certain parts of a mining com- 
pany’s income now subject to five 
different taxes on the same income. 
On non-operating income there is no 
allowance for depletion and the tax 
is 18%. The Provincial Mines Profit 
Tax is approximately 4%; Provincial 
Corporation tax 5%; Municipal tax, 
generally about 5%; a total of 32% 


exclusive of the Excess Profit Tax 
above, which must be added. 

To begin with the general case of 
producing mines: 

The difference between mining and 
agriculture is that mining yields a 
permanent store of wealth from a 
transient source, while agriculture 
presents a perennial source of perish- 
able wealth. 

There is no reason to believe that 
divine providence guarantees. that 
our supply of minerals will, through 
fresh discovery and development last 
for ever, keep pace with increases of 
population, ensure a constantly pro- 
gressive economy, or ensure that a 
particular area will be in constant 
possession of a standard of life in a 
fixed relation to other areas. Thus 
a taxing authority has to decide 
whether or not it is most interested 
in getting out gold at a maximum 
rate, or in regarding itself as a trus- 
tee of the wealth stored in the min- 
erals of its realm for succeeding gen- 
erations of its citizens and the world 
at large. In other words, whether 
it is interested in lowering taxes to 
get out additional gold for foreign 
exchange from low-grade ores, or in 
keeping mining communities in ex- 
istence by taxing gold mines heavily 
to provide an amortization to build 
up other industries which may take 
the place of gold producers in those 
towns as mines decline. 

In so far as gold is 
perishable, a country will not lose 
capital in the sense of stored-up 
wealth by mining gold and creating 
wealth. It will, however, lose capital 
if it treats its mining income entirely 
as net income (i.e. by not providing 
amortization). If the tax authority 
is to argue for amortization, it must 
prove (1) that capital is by reason 
of outside investment of amortiza- 
tion funds actually diminishing, or 
that shareholders provide in internal 
investment no, or insufficient, amor- 
tization: (2) that the proceeds of tax- 
ation are actually spent on capital 
and not on income: (3) that the 
losses in ore in areas pushed out of 
production by taxation are not too 
great to balance the net gains of the 
policy in other directions. 


almost im- 


Effect on Investment 


Insufficient statistics have been 
released to determine the first, either 
for or against. The second premise 
is untenable since the income from 
gold mining is admittedly used to add 
to the income of groups of the popu- 
lation, such as farmers, other than 
gold miners. The third in normal 
times appears to be a heavy debit 
on the argument. 

When the expansion of a mining 
industry is desired, the effect of tax- 
ation on mining investment must be 
considered. 

In general, if a find has a good 
grade of ore, there is no trouble in 
raising capital to develop it. How- 
ever, as has been shown, the mines 
which have’ been brought into pro- 
duction in the last seven or eight 
years have not been discoveries in 
new areas, but prospects which have 
become workable due to the rise in 
the price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 an ounce; or else prospects 
discovered by underground explora- 
tion in existing mines. Due to the 
ordinary risks of mining, as will be 
shown mines with such intermediate 
grades of ore face economic restric- 
tions on investment entirely outside 
the taxes levied on them. The extra 
hazard raised by these restrictions is 
expressed in part in the number of 
mines lost between first work and 
eventual daily production. 


Problem in Valuation 


Since a mine consists finally in 
the ore it can be made to release 
from the earth, the opening and prep- 
aration of a mine involves a complex 
problem in valuation of the mine, 
and the use of a speculative rate of 
interest on its success, as explained 
in full detail in the treatise on 
investment and gold supply published 
by Dr. W. J. Busschau, in the Oxford 
Studies in Economics. 

As a whole, ore is potential wealth 
rather than wealth in the form in 
which it will finally enter into the 
streams of commodities which repre- 
sent income. As potential wealth, its 
value at any point in time will depend 
on the immediate valuation of its 
future income as estimated at that 
time. The dividends of a mine rep- 
resent the periodic payments in time 
like those of an annuity. The pre- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Gold’s Importance in Wartime 


(Continued from Page 29) 


that the gold industry remains after 
fifty-nine years the basis of the 
Union’s prosperity. The tremendous 
distribution of funds directly and in- 
directly through the country in work- 
ing costs amounted to £52,000,000 in 
1938, and was higher by £6,000,000 
in 1939. 

Exports of gold bullion, the pro- 
duce of the Union, amounted to seven 
million ounces in 1939. Value at the 
time of export was about fifty mil- 
lion English pounds, all of it con- 
signed to the United Kingdom. The 
extent to which South African gold 
can contribute to the Empire war 
chest in London can be deduced by 
corresponding figures for 1937. Then 
11,768,913 fine ounces were sent to 
Britain, valued at £84,751,159. 


Gold is Scattered 


Gold is scattered in many coun- 
tries throughout the Empire. New- 
foundland, British Guiana, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand are all producers of minute 
amounts. India, Rhodesia and Brit- 
ish West Africa, have larger mills. 
New Guinea is becoming an import- 
ant producer. Australia has the larg- 
est production of gold outside of Can- 
ada and South Africa. Its mines 
produce almost three quarters of the 
2,105,137 oz. suplied by Oceania in a 
year—mostly the mines of Western 
Australia. 

During 1939, 15,120 men were 
employed in gold mining. Govern- 
ment assistance of Australian pros- 
pectors is very strongly maintained. 
During 1938, 725 men were thus 
assisted in the field, and from this 
source, the state of Western Aus- 
tralia has augmented its gold produc- 
tion by 26,000 fine ounces. Other 
government aids to the industry in- 
clude public crushing plants oper- 
ated by the State, essential for the 
purpose of crushing and treating ore 
mined by prospectors, and also serv- 
ing as test plants for companies un- 
til formations are proved. Public 
crushing plants have treated since 
their inception in 1936 gold valued 
at £A9,977,148, and the value of the 
plants to gold production can be de- 
termined from this two year record. 
From these public plants Southern 
Australian states have recovered by 
cyanidation of residues during the 
past six years 50,000 oz. of gold. 
Loans for the development of mines, 
mining schools, and geological in- 
vestigation of the state’s goldfields 
have all been continued under gov- 
ernment auspices with marked suc- 
cess. Geological Survey of Northern 
Australia is the title of a mining de- 


partment making aerial surveys, and 
geological investigation with its own 
magnetic, self-potential and _ gravi- 
metric equipment as well as motor- 
generator sets for electrical methods 
—the latter having proved of marked 
value in new fields. 

The government assistance given to 
prospectors is very real in Australia. 
Assistance to the mining industry in 
Victoria provided by the Department 
of Mines is given first by the director 
of Geological Survey and his tech- 
nical staff at no charge. Then there 
are 26 state crushing batteries, as 
well as 6 operated by private trusts, 
for cheap crushing facilities Conces- 
sion rates to bona fide prospectors 
are given in cases of low yields or 
long cartage. 

Loan of plant at nominal rate is 
carried out, including hand and 
power and boring plants, and hand 
and power pumping plants. 

Assay and laboratory treatment of 
specimens is carried out free for 
prospectors. 


Aid in Exploration 


Assistance is given to mining par- 
ties, prospectors and companies as 
follows: The Department of Mines 
issues prospecting equipment, _in- 
cluding tents and tools, etc., a pros- 
pector’s guide and a railway ticket 
to an approved locality to unem- 
ployed men. The conditions provide 
that at least one member of the 
party must be an experienced miner. 
Arrangements can be made by men 


on relief to have their payments 
made at the centre nearest the 


locality in which they are prospect- 
ing. Since 1931, 17,072 men _ have 
been assisted, and at the present time 
over 1,000 men are out prospecting 
under this scheme. 

Mining grants are available only 
to men registered at a Labor Bur- 
eau for employment, or on relief. 
A party of two or more men who 
hold a registered claim may apply 
for a mining grant from money pro- 
vided by the Unemployment Relief 
Fund. If the claim is approved by 
the local Mining Inspector, an ad- 
vance may be granted to provide an 
allowance of £1 per week for each 
member of the party continuously 
employed in carrying out an ap- 
proved program of development 
work. In addition to money grants, 
ropes and explosives are also pro- 
vided if recommended by the In- 
spector. In the last ten years 6,421 
advances were made to _ individual 
miners, parties, and syndicates, at 
the present time about 100 men are 
receiving mining grants. 

A third scheme, carried out with 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD OUTPUT—1939 


September 


Tons 
Blackwater (N.Z.) ..... ~- 
Boulder Vers. (W.A.) . 9,460 
Bulolo Gold (N. Guin.) ........ — 
Central Norsem’n (W.A.) ..... 8,028 
TORR BERR ous bc whence ess ties 482 
Cons. Gold Areas (W.A.) ...... 3,008 
Cat ee CRY oceccaccccusse 2,358 
G.M. of Kalgoorlie (W.A.) 8,620 
Golden Horse Shoe (W.A.) 53,130 
Gt. Boulder Prop (W.A.) ...... 37,555 
Kalgoorlie Ent'p’se (W.A.) .... — 
Lake View & Star (W.) .. 56,344 
LemeeGele. TW.AL) scccvccvescs 12,907 
Martha Gold (N.Z.) 15,654 
Mount Magnet (W.A.) ........ 5,005 
North Kalgurli (W.A.) ... 11,407 
POrines Les) s.cnas a ita a tck 6,919 
Sons of Gwalia (W.A.) ........ 13,036 
South Kalgurli (W.A.) ........ 10,030 
Tindals Gold (W.A.) .. wan 5,789 
SENSO AAO CPI) owe caensewre 9,545 


Victoria Gold (ViC.) ....cccece —-- 
Waroonga (Emu, W.A.) ...... 3,850 
Wiluna (W.A.) 5 
Yellowdine 
Youanmi 
(W.A.—Western Australia) 
*t—Profit. 

*— oz. 











October 

Value £ Tons Value £ 
16,926 
8,242 42,576 
8,605 2.4708 
51,840 15,8837 

114,032 = - 
25, 75 2,926 24,225 
15,450 4,010° 
11,216 3,616* 
4,615 
27,184 





1939 increase over 1938, approximately 45,600 oz. 


RHODESIAN GOLD OUTPUTS, 1939 


September 


October Life in years 





Tons Ounces Tons Ounces from 1939 
ECC eee 14,930 2,484 15,912 2,719 2.12 
Cam and Motor ...... 25,600 £55,296 26,200 7 4.57 
ye Saar : 4,300 £1,370* 4,300 r 
Globe & Pheonix ....... 6,100 4,028 — 1 56 
Rin EROOE 6 640.650.0550 15,000 1,378 15,000 P 
NO ae coe at niet a bis 8,500 £15,870 8,500 2.68 
Sherwood Starr ....... 8 400 £10,100 8,500 5.67 
Wanderer Consolidated 39,400 4,291 40,500 2.2! 


*—Profit. 





West African gold production in British possessions was above average: 


WEST AFRICAN GOLD OUTPUTS—1939 










September October 
Tons Oz. Tons Oz. 

Amalgamated Banket ........ 13,010 £11,199* 13,450 £11,258* 
Ariston Gold Mines ....... 16,250 £62,177 17,500 £63,194 
Ashanti-Adowsena sane ads Wants ou ei 8,773 1,330 A in é 
Ashanti Goldfields ......... isgeans 19,507 21,959 19,506 22,208 
Bibiani DR a ap eek ad eae 23,500 7,237 23,750 7,360 
Gold Coast Banket ......... 10,020 2,645 10,303 2,849 
RON as rece Crs s haa vaeeeuas 10,436 4,946 12,394 £19,000° 
ee ere Sata 56,79) £59,884 57,120 £59,791 
Taquah and Abosso .. 20,650 5,550 - 
*—Profit. 


Canada’s production of more than five million ounces came in most part 


from Ontario: 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF ONTARIO GOLD MINES—1939 


Porcupine Beit 


Jan. to Sept. 30 .... 
October sow ae 
November 
December 


Total 


Kirkland Lake-Larder Lake Beit 
Jan. to Sept. 30 
OOTGRON ceccwses 
November 
December 


Total 


Tons Milled 


Gold Ozs 





Matachewan-Sudbury-Timagami-Southeastern Ontario 


Jan. to Sept. 30 .. 
October 

November 
December ..... 


Total 





3,800, 964,674 
445, 9,{ 114,686 
439,527 4,495,832 116,602 
448,139 1,556,844 118,248 

. 5,133,136 47,809,001 1,314,210 

2,131,321 28,020,324 786,707 
240,228 3,381,176 87,657 
236,296 3,012,997 77,849 
251,810 3,167,854 82,155 

2,859,655 37,572,351 1,034,368 

2,445,960 68.438 

275,107 7,126 

254,815 6,596 

285,421 7,406 

662,650 3,261,363 89,566 


Northwestern Ontario (includes Algoma, Thunder Bay, Patricia Portion, Kenora and 


Rainy River Districts) 
Jan. to Sept. 30 .. 
October . 

November 
December 


Total 


Total for Ontario 
Jan. to Sept. 30 
October 
November 
December 


GRAND TOTAL . 


1,498,035 14,574,447 408.033 
183,010 1,917,057 49,712 
190,656 2,107,145 54,260 
192,078 2,257,374 57,847 

2,063,779 20,856,023 569,852 


7 099 57 
1,729, 
923 





O18 ' ' , 789 
947,387 10,267,493 





3,008,280 


10,719,285 $109,508,979 


the assistance of the state and Com- 
monwealth governments, provides for 
financial aid in mining developments 
for holders of mining leases (includ- 
ing syndicates and companies) by 
which an advance is made without 
interest on a £1 for £1 basis, from 
the fund thus established. Allotments 
from this fund to the end of 1938 
totalled £A76,000 of which £A66,068 
were actually disbursed. 

In aggregate the production of the 
southern states of Australia was 
nearly 150,000 fine ounces in 1939. 
Consistent gold production was the 
feature of the south, in Victoria 
especially, and the steady operation 
gave a good deal of confidence in 
the future permanence of many of 
the mines. In several instances dis- 
coveries of considerable importance 
were made, as the outcome of ear- 
lier developmental programs. Im- 
proved outputs coupled with contin- 
ually encouraging prospects, in spite 
of dry conditions which seriously re- 
tard mining operations. 

Three out of every four men work- 
ing in Victoria were occupied in gold 
mining, and from the point of view 
of shareholders, 1938 was the best 
year since 1914, with more than a 
quarter of a million pounds paid in 
dividends. 

Western Australia attained record 
production in 1938 at 1,167,792 fine 
ounces and 1939 production was 
about 45,000 ounces above that. This 
was mainly due to increased produc- 


tion at East Coolgardie Goldfield. 
The main companies operating on 


the Golden Mile (Kalgurli) namely 
Lake View, Star, etc. all reported 
good returns. Increases of produc- 
tion took place in East Murchison, 
Murchison, Mount Margaret, Yil- 
garn and Dundas fields. Dividends 
paid by companies in the area dur- 
ing 1939 were £A1,103,244 on gold 
valued at £A10,364,024. 


Production in N.S. W. 


Production in New South Wales 
was also a record with 96,212 oz. 
coming up.. The majority of mines 
in the state operate on low grade 
ore, and depend on modern mining 
methods to ensure production. 

Queensland refined 167,000 ounces. 

New Guinea has also become a 
major gold producing area, account- 
ing for 200,000 ounces in 1939 in 
spite of heavy floods and difficult 
climatic conditions. The installation 
by air transportation of a new dredge 
increased the yield. 

British India produces annually be- 
tween 300,000 and 330,000 ounces. 

Production following the outbreak 
of war in 1939 was maintained: 


GOLD OUTPUTS, KOLAR DISTRICT, 


INDIA—1939 
Sept oO 
Totai Oz Total O 
Champion Reef ...... 5,124 915 
Mysore Sirona ty eee grate 8,150 8,415 
INUMGEYATGOS 6.6. .access 7,179 7,453 
OOPBRRI  s.bsivsce cee 4,505 4,515 


Ore reserves at Champion Reef 
were about half a million tons aver- 
aging 11.15 dwts. During the year 
the work of supporting stopes with 
granite filling proceeded satisfactor- 
ily. The efficacy of this granite fill- 
ing in the mine has been proved by 
the satisfactory way in which it has 
withstood several heavy rock bursts. 
Filling the stopes with granite blocks 
built up by hand to form a solid 
mass has raised the cost of working 
only 10% in the last five years. An- 
other method used to combat the 
hazard of rock bursts is to stope 
the ground in accordance with pre- 
arranged sequence. Levels are also 
supported with steel rails. 

In 1938, the deepest point in the 
Ooregum Mine was 8,631 feet verti- 
cally below the surface. In winter 
the wet bulk temperature at the bot- 
tom is 15 deg. Fahrenheit. This com- 
pares with the August temperatures 


of 70-90 deg. Fahrenheit. Other 
mines on the Kolar goldfield are 


7,000 feet below the surface. 

Rhodesian production of gold in 
1939 was below that of 1938 but still 
in the neighborhood of 800,000 fine 
ounces. 


Gold is Strength 


In their financial where 
gold’s part is played, the cost of 
wars is: too gargantuan for any but 
governments to dissect. The flow of 
millions, day after day, must be 
maintained behind the flow of men 
into the front line, the discussion 
of tactics, and the shock attack. 

Yet something of the cementing 
effect gold has on the various 
branches of the Empire is revealed 
above. Even more of it is shown by 
direct comparison of British produc- 
tion and that of other nations. The 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for Feb- 
ruary, 1940, gives the following sum- 
mary of gold production: 

Wealth must be husbanded in war, 
for the dissipation of energies leads 
by attrition to exhaustion and de- 
feat. This is the principle on which 
each of this year’s wars are being 
fought. That England and France are 
prevailing against the enemy east of 
the Maginot L‘ne is due in good part 
to confidence in the front line that 
the sinews of the Empire and the 
Allies are strong, the powder dry, 
and the supply lines in operation. 

And gold’s direct connection with 
this gathering strength of the Em- 
pire can be felt more strongly in 
Canada than almost anywhere else. 
For this industry of the prospectors, 
promoters and mining engineers is 
an Atlas amongst us, carrying on its 
shoulders the burdens of war. 


aspects, 








A Source of 
National Strength 


{| Our operations will shortly enter upon their 30th 
productive year. They have drawn from the earth, 
and distributed among people of many walks of life, 
over 275 millions of dollars. 
economy has been made richer and stronger; the 
artisan, the farmer, the merchant, the railwayman, 
people of all kinds have enjoyed the benefits. 






The whole national 































{| The present marks a new peak in productivity, and 
it is interesting that it should coincide with a time of 
great usefulness. Last year four millions of dollars 
were expended upon taxes and supplies; nearly six | 
millions were expended upon payroll, with 3,000 
men finding year round employment. 


{| A source of strength to the nation is this enterprise 
— 85% owned in Canada, and distributing virtually 
100% of its operating costs within the borders of the 
Dominion. Like many other constructive enterprises, 
it is making an important contribution to the progress 
and well-being of the country. 
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World Economic 


(Continued from Page 26) 
teration in exchange rates. For many 
months, perhaps for years, the eco- 








lems which 
to day. 
Moreover, should the United States 





confront them from day 



































nomic position of large groups of reduce the price of gold, and should 
American producers, including farm- the reduction result in an outflow 
ers, would be worsened and there of gold there is no reason to believe 








would be widespread unemployment. that the countries who most need gold 




















‘ The combined effect upon the Amer- would get it. On the contrary, were 
¢ ican domestic economy of a sharp. gold to leave the United States it 
‘ drop in exports and of increasing would probably find a resting place 

competition in the domestic market in the very countries whose currencies 









































would be keenly felt. Domestic prices would for the moment appear most 
would begin to fall. Many corpora- secure. Certainly no gold would flow 
tions would suffer losses of business to the Latin American countries In 
and profits. In times like the pres- any substantial amount, not would 
ent these short-run effects—-and by the Far East and the Balkans obtain 
short-run it is meant from a few more gold. The loss of gold by the 
' months to several years—are of par- U. S. would not correct the serious 
amount importance. To brush them maldistribution. It would operate 
aside, as some are prone to do, on the rather only to take away from the 


























ground that in the long run appro- United States which has too much and 
; priate adjustments will take place, add it to the holdings of countries 
rh is to ignore the unstable world in_~ which likewise have too much, or con- 











which nations exist and the real prob- trol means of producing it. 



























































UPPER CANADA MINES 


LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


Capitalization: 3,500,000 shares —$10.00 Par Value 
Issued, 2,953,009 shares 


















































OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


R. R. BROWN, W. MAGLADERY, 
Toronto, Ontario Toronto, Ontario 
President Vice President 












































G. F. SUMMERS, Toronto, Ontario 


Secretary Treasurer 























W. H. DESPARD, 
Toronto, Ontario 
Director 


iL. 2. DAY, 
Toronto, Ontario 
Director 

















R. J. HENRY, Resident Mine Manager 








Transfer Agents: Trust & Guarantee Co., Toronto 























PROPERTY—The Company's property totals approxi- 
mately 800 acres in the Kirkland Lake area of 
Northern Ontario. The location is close to both 
road and railway 


DEVELOPMENT—A modern 
mining plant is in operation and a three-com- 
partment working shaft is down to a vertical 
depth of 775 feet, with levels established at 125, 

50, 375, 500, 625 and 750 feet 

















and efficient electric 
































distinct parallel ore 
: 


2veloped in the shaft area 


for 1939 amounted to $653,025.99 
1andling 46,75 tons for a recovery grade of 

3.97 ton. The new mill having a rated 
pacity of 200 tons daily was turned over in 
he latter part of October, 1939. 


Three systems have been 
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HEAD OFFICE 
1101 Federal Bldg., 
Toronto 





MINE OFFICE 
Dobie, Ontario 
























































































BUFFALO ANKERITE 
OLD MINES LIMITED 


(NO PERSONAL LIABILITY) 
































Located in the well known Porcupine Camp 
of Northern Ontario. 




















Since incorporation 
has been as follows 


in 





1932 its production 
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Year Productior Pp 

















1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


$ 246,620 
462,680 
712,898 

1,056,653 

1,888,828 

2,832,513 

2,971,464 


2,625,952 


300 
321 
360 
437 
742 
940 
994 
986 











































































































$12,797,608 











During 
following: 





the same period it has paid out 


























Wages 

Supplies and Equipment 
Taxes 

Dividends 


$5,500,000 
4,445,000 
463,000 
2,212,000 













































































Capital Authorized - - - 1,000,000 Shares 
($1.00 Par Value) 
Issued - - - 701,679 Shares 




































































Executive Office 
2100 RAND BUILDING, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Head Office 
SOUTH PORCUPINE, 
ONTARIO 















































Why Gold is Cornerstone of 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


System 


Thus we 
fact that 


are confronted with the 
though the United States 
would like to receive less gold and 

rid of substantial amounts of 
gold it already has, there under 
the existing circumstances, no ac- 
ceptable alternative to the policy that 
America has been pursuing. In the 
case of all proposals examined by the 
U. S. Treasury for the redistribution 
of gold, the remedy has always been 
than the The best 
to reduce America’s gold inflow 
on commodity and service account is, 


get 


is, 


worse 


way 


disease. 


the Treasury believes, for the United 
States to have a full recovery so that 
its imports will rise more rapidly 


than exports 


More Than Needed 


For the first monetary use of gold, 
then, the United States now has ver) 
much more gold than needed to pro- 
vide a specie base for the American 
money system. America now has 
enough to permit a twelvefold ex- 
pansion of credit and currency even 





after generous allowance for the out- 
flow of gold that might accompany 
such an expansion is made. But it is 
lesirable that the reserves be above 
the minimum required by law, as 
they are. Otherwise in a period ol 
business recovery the limitations on 
the expansion of notes and deposits 
ch the gold reserve would im- 
se would operate to curb the rise 
of business activity, or an outflow 
f gold would tend to initiate a con- 
traction of credit, irrespective of the 
legitimate needs of business in the 
United States. It is clear, therefore 
that some excess of gold above the 
legal minimum is needed by the 


States to protect 


effects of 


its economy against 
fortuitous inflows and out- 
flows of gold. America now has, how- 
ever, more gold than necessary 
to insure this protection. 

For the second and more 
ant monetary function of 
of settling international 
among nations, gold has 
since time immemorial, 
governments have found 
satisfactory substitute. 

Not there any 
factory substitute 
the near future. 

Important commercial 


IS 


import- 
gold, that 

balances 
been used 
and modern 
as vet no 
is that a 
de 


sign 


will 


satis- 


found in 


countries 


Which carry little or no gold stocks 
have difficulties in settling their in- 
ternational payments. They have to 
see to it that their imports and ex- 
ports are maintained in a= certain 


relationship to each other. To achieve 


that and to keep foreign exchange 
rates from fluctuating wildly, they 
frequently have to maintain. strict 
exchange controls so as to restrict 
merchandise imports and the move- 
ment of capital 
The Small Countries 

Small countries which are not pre- 
cluded by political and prestige con- 
siderations from holding their re- 
serves in the form of foreign ex- 


change assets, can get along more o1 
less satisfactorily without But 
they can do only those 
countries whose currencies they hold 
reserve do have 
amounts of gold reserves. 
Some countries 
little 


assets) 


gold. 
so pecause 


as assets large 


(operating with 
foreign exchange 
been pointed to as il- 
of the phenomenon that 
can carry on a foreign 
settle international trans- 
without to gold, and 
that gold is rapidly becoming obsolete 


very gold 


have 


or 


lustrations 
countries 
trade and 


actions resort 


even for this monetary role. Those 
who make this claim completely mis- 
read the experience of these coun- 
tries. These countries do in fact need 
and prize gold more and_ seek it 
more anxiously, than do countries 
Which use gold freely to settle bal- 
ances of international payments. It 


is their inability to obtain goid which 


forces them to adopt a far lecs satis- 
factory alternative method of adjust- 
ing their balance of international 
payments--namely, the adoption of 
strict exchange control, of clearing 
igreements, of barter schemes, and 
the imposition of severe penalties 
against evasion and all the other 
Dusiness and liberty destroying pro- 
cedures necessary to make the system 
work Phere is no one thing which 
demonstrates more effectively the 
superiority of gold as a means for 
settling international balances than 
the experience of those countries 


which have tried to get along without 
t 


Gold's Utility 


Without either gold or exchange 
controls, exchange rates would be 
very unstable Any change in the 


balance of payments would have to be 
taken care of by international borrow- 
ing lending, the 
would have to move 
where the to 
Sums to be received 
United 


gold reserves it does not 


or or exchange rates 
to the 


paid 


point 
and the 
equated. Be- 
abundant 
need to apply 


sums pe 


were 


‘ause the States has 


exchange restrictions, and broad 
changes in its balance of interna- 
tional payments can take place with- 
ut interfering with the stability of 
dollar exchange 
All these points in favor of gold 
have been granted by some critics 
who maintain that to fulfill both 
of these monetary functions much 
less than $17.6 billion of gold would 
suffice. There is some merit to that 
contention, yet the future of inter- 
national political and economic rela- 


tions is much too uncertain to justify 
United 
if 


the taking 
States 


of 


which 


steps the 
would be necessary 


by 











NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935 





March 9, 1940 







(In millions of dollars.) 
TABLE 1—TOTAL CAPITAL MOVEMENT 
Increase in foreign banking 
funds in U.S. Foreign Domestic 
From January 2, 1935, through Potal = Decrease in securities securities Inflow in 
Central bank U.S, banking Return of Inflow of brokerage 
Fotal funds in N.Y Other funds abroad USS. funds foreign funds balances 
1935.-December 31 1,412.5 603 3 98 5935 so1 4 125.2 316.7 60 
1936--December 30 2.608 4 930.5 8ll 849 4 4315 316.2 917 4 12.9 
1937 December 29 3,410.3 1,168.5 243.9 924 6 449 | 583 2 1,162 0 47.5 
1938- July 27 3,000.2 735.8 115.2 620.6 438.1 618.9 1,149.7 i 
August 31 3,067.3 803 2 ll 6 691.6 460 6 617.6 1,125.3 60 6 
September 28 3,452.9 1,161.2 168 0 993.2 477.2 625.0 1,125.4 64.1 
October 26 3,672 2 1,298.9 205 3 1,093.6 496 3 638.4 1,182.4 56.2 
November 30 3,709 2 1,392.1 220.1 1,172.1 472.7 598.4 1,194.4 51.5 
December 28 3,779 2 1,432.7 216 3 1,216.5 478.1 610.0 1,210.9 47 6 
1939 January 25 3,812.6 1,421.4 187.3 1,234.2 500.9 644.7 1,188.4 57.2 
February 22 3,940 7 1,517.8 239.6 1,278.2 535.0 637.5 1,190.6 59.8 
March 29 4,134.7 1,693 0 256.8 1,436.2 550.5 646.7 1,180.6 63.9 
April 26 4,479 6 1,934 4 240.9 1,693.5 611.8 657.5 1,202.9 73.0 
May 31 4,570 8 2,041.5 302 1 1,739.5 599 8 647.6 1,209.2 72.7 
June 28 4,595 6 2,048 3 361.8 1,686.5 609.5 664.5 1,199.3 74.0 
July 26 4,615.4 2,066 2 301 2 1,765.0 609.0 678.0 1,180.0 82.3 
August 30 4,865.3 2,334.2 371 6 1,962 6 622.6 657.8 1,165.7 85.0 
September 27 4,958 7 2,412.4 485 1 1,927.3 621.8 676.9 1,164.4 83.1 
October 25 4,885.3 2.439 7 442 9 1,996.9 549 3 687 3 1,130.6 78.5 
NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO THE UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935 — Continued 
(In millions of dollars.) 
FABLE 2.—TOTAL CAPITAL MOVEMENT, BY COUNTRIES 
From Jan. 2, 1935 United Nether Switzer Other Total Latin 
through Total Kingdom France lands land Germany Italy Europe Europe Canada America Far East All Other 
1935—Dec. 31 1,412 5 54 9 210 2 114.5 130 4 36.6 24.0 130.0 1,200 6 709 128 3 127 
1936 Dec. 30 2.608 4 829 3 299.5 229.7 335.5 83.1 45 6 228 5 2,051 3 150.5 201 2 184 0 214 
1937--Dec. 29 3,410 3 993 7 281.7 311.9 607.5 123.9 22 1 312 2 2,653.0 106 3 410 6 224 6 159 
1938 —Dec. 28 3,779 2 1,186 1 339 5 324 6 554.0 140 7 330 463 8 3,041.7 157.2 389.5 156 8 341 
1939 Jan. 25 3,812 6 1,142 1 352.9 3305 566 7 140 4 29.7 488 3 3.050 6 164.0 390.5 168.0 39.5 
Feb. 22 3.940 7 1,180 5 366 3 350 5 579 0 145.3 25 5 476 9 3,124.0 171.7 403.6 202 3 39.2 
Mar. 29 4.1347 1,203.1 366 8 383 6 587 6 150.2 247 536.8 3,252.9 185.1 443.5 206.4 46 8 
Apr. 26 4.479 6 1,303 3 421 6 495 4 595 6 146 9 26.0 595 9 3,494 7 216 8 480 6 231.4 56 2 
Muy 31 4,570.8 1,337 6 4311 391.1 595 3 148 7 29.1 606 5 3.539 4 241.0 507.4 226.4 56.6 
June 28 4,595 6 1,360 2 439 7 401 0 599 2 149.5 29.5 604 2 3,583 3 230 5 500 2 223.8 57.9 
July 25 4.615 4 1,312.9 441.9 407 6 607 0 150.1 30.9 616.9 3,567.1 248 8 512.3 224.1 63.2 
Aug. 30 4,865 3 1,326.3 473 4 412.1 647 2 148.8 26.1 665 | 3.699 | 291 8 536.1 259 4 78.9 
Sept. 27 4.958 7 1,368 | 459 6 448 4 671 1 151.1 329 686 0 3.817 2 260.9 528.0 276 4 76.2 
Oct. 25 4.885 3 1,301 4 430.9 446.8 686.5 159.1 48.0 710.3 3,783 1 239.0 522.2 260 2 80.8 
GOLD MOVEMENTS 
(In thousands of dollars at approximately $35 a fine ounce) 
UNITED STATES 
Total net Net imports from or net exports () to 
Year or imports 
month or net Philip 
exports United Bel Nether- Switzer Colom pine South British All other 
(-) Kingdom France gium lands Sweden land Canada Mexico bia Islands Australia Africa Japan India countre 
1934 1,131,994 499.870 250,223 8.902 94.348 12.402 86,829 30.270 16.944 12,038 1,029 12 4 76.820 32.304 
1935 1,739,019 315,727 934.243 3 227,185 968 = 95,171 13,667 10,899 15,335 3,498 65 75.268 46,98) 
1936 1,116,584 174,093 573,671 3,351 71,006 2 7,511 72,648 39,966 1.911 21,513 23.280 8 77,892 39,735 
1937 1,585,503 891,531 13.710 90.859 6.451 6 54.452 111,480 38.482 18,397 25,427 34.713 181 246.464 50,762 29,998 
1938 1,973,569 1.208.728 81,135 15,488 153,049 60.14 1,363 = 76,315 36,472 10.557, 27,880 39,162 401 168.7490 =-16,159 67,975 
1939 3,574,151 1,826,403 3.798 165.122 341.618 28,715 86.987 612,949 33.610 23,239 35.036 74.250 22.862 165,605 50,956 102,404 
1938 
October 562,366 443,403 42,959 41,832 3,840 1 10,810 2.236 4 2.720 3,294 40 9.740 760 4.721 
November 177,768 99,145 17 27,242 1,136 7.171 3.457 i 2,943 7,888 lo >, 788 3.822 19,134 
December 240,526 101,707 37,395 1.979 46,185 731 2.550 2.107 2.655 6,788 27 14.425 1.797 22.181 
1939 
January 156,345 52.050 1,438 1.688 33,678 2 67 —-10,842 2,342 2,089 2.754 6,585 33 «37,819 | 5,092 
February 223,281 165,377 1,490 29.256 3.840 4,220 2.496 2.719 3,953 38 5.466 175 4.360 
March 365,384 250,042 816 = 37,179 27,098 8.227 6,852 3,822 4.234 3,326 4,303 10 «11,410 3,685 4,381 
April 605,797 384,925 21 84.603 44.564 8 55,680 7.665 1.649 2.114 2.179 4.844 100 5,528 4.944 6.972 
May 429.404 302.667 3 41.651 40,449 2,284 =—-12.0606 2.050 2.117 2.594 5,295 41 10,931 3,390 3,868 
June 240,430 128.196 2 55.081 5,644 «17,191 3,280 2,107 3.843 9.077 50 =: 14,093 2.244 3,023 
July 278,636 177.805 | 45.554 10 5,628 = 15,196 4,150 2,123 3,022 »,034 0) 10,938 2.760 6,365 
August 259.921 163,738 2 22,640 34,299 3.956 2.129 2.775 5.689 52 10,931 9.259 4.460 
September 326,074 162,450 86 | | 1.482 120,837 653 2.102 3,947 5.474 iW 16.425 4.065 8.541 
October 69,726 10,182 2,990 9,940 1,794 3,188 8.420 2,142 12,497 2.703 15,870 
November 167,980 18,556 28 8.781 5.113 2.990 65,067 3.445 2.117 2.643 12,505 10,449 9.487 10,138 16.662 
December 451,172 10,417 31.526 19.743 5.119 308.773 3,972 2.116 2.045 6,472 9.885 20,101 7,592' 22.812 
GOLD MOVEMENTS — Continued 
(In thousands cf dollars at approximately $35 a fine ounce) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Net imports from or net exports () to 
Year or Total net South 
month — imports or Africa Other 
net exports United Nether Rhodesia British British Switzer All other 
(—) States France Germany Belgium lands U.S.S.R Australia West India countries Sweden land countries 
Af ric a 
1934 716,269 497.166 348,190 121,017 13,585 32.575 41,790 335,253 206,693 62,397 9,123 88.228 
1935 369,722 435,502 142,137 4.725 17,476 10,796 931 37,981 404.295 181.602 32.754 0.061 53,465 14,126 
1936 1,169,931 276,830 756,215 23,292 15,133 21,215 26,723 488.814 128,421 28,067 10,129 3,998 37,708 
1937 429,427 834,009 541,187 45.147 21,993 16,572 199.965 24,165 464,837 66,330 22.079 81 16,596 95,032 
1938 285,638 1,050,395 38.899 33,173 348,000 46.463 115,540 27,831 333.750 55,744 20.761 89.371 78,029 4.922 
1938, Dex 66.725 97,371 758 2.057 898 9.990 5,049 028 7,358 1,815 31 1511 1,347 
1939. Jan 36,514 50,814 3 33 2i1 253 5,672 681 5,071 304 1,374 3,790 704 3,762 
Feb 148,005 160,218 68 i 396 779 5,613 736 3.451 151 1101 | 399 1.847 
Mar 259,984 306,839 183 88 23,477 1,039 16,866 9,559 1.417 1,148 32 3.845 3.018 
Apr 121,188 357,518 1.431 2? 176.451 19,164 12.656 4,805 47,875 437 73,394 425 
May 294,077 287.762 252 4.018 2.098 49.004 5,631 143 45,394 2.975 145,856 3,793 32.921 1.504 
June 51,591 127.293 412 38 415 22.968 52.636 2.388 911 2 153 3,318 
July 147,332 182,145 330 1 195 8.856 38,423 3,078 697 1.138 75 14.393 
Aug 318,511 223,370 2,691 ! 7,491 11,275 5 49,120 4.606 114,284 4.966 4.618 8,980 
GER SWITZERLAND BRITISH INDIA 
MANY 
Net imports from or net exports ( -) to Increase in India 
Year or Totalnet Total net Potal net In gold 
month imports imports imports Gold pro earmark 
or net or net United United Nether Ger Allother or net duction In Indian ed for (In private 
exports exports States Kingdom France Belgium Italy lands many countries exports | in India reserves foreign — holdings 
(-) (—) () account 
1934 90,929 46,065 12.784 45,955 29,235 18,397 19.431 2.580 43 1,543 230,720 11,223 173 219,670 
1935 42.969 — 230,788 647 94,858 181,725 13,949 25,542 342 9,607 2,812 161,872 11,408 6 150,398 
1936 1,868 122.278 9.127 1.714 39,305 14.531 51.299 4.6000 2,990 26,368 121,066 11,663 109,403 
1937 3.718 16.946 1,608 11,940 45.061 27,739 657 6,553 16,461 10,609 61,723 11,607 4! 50,075 
1938 35.224 1.245 1,128 76,620 74,375 1,067 11,314 25.125 32.745 4,989 94.700 11,247 12.078 5,533 
1936 Dec 3.765 7,690 1.854 139 166 2,884 438 209 211 95 4,479 3,273 
1939 — Jan 33 3,786 69 680 949 149 | 2.294 1.274 7 125 949 11,423 10,608 
Feb 11,940 2,112 2! 763 24 213 56 1,581 97 15 3,288 B63 7,749 10,174 
Mar 1999 37,332 10,786 1,547 -1,990 1,509 576 8,327 14.830 860 5.113 938 3 4.812 8,984 
Apr 9.967 162.045 4,266 104,650 4,805 &b4 10,819 3,876 2.431 2,573 3,394 912 9,197 7,079 
May »,B07 8.059 2,329 419 1,609 73 19.585 718 1,138 239 4,202 937 1.839 5,104 
June 284 10.696 8,589 93 269 6 8 725 s.116 76 2,049 0 »,749 6,888 
July 7.765 2.856 1,033 1,153 2 10,800 355 171 244 10,264 236 942 10,270 
Aug 275 2 4.334 1,929 91 2.815 1.234 887 204 9,274 123 2.512 6,863 
Sept 2.7380 1.506 1.030 | 25 8? 243 il 213 R88 6,096 10,421 
Oct 2.855 &RS 44 541 ) 4,583 1.453 1.617 2.965 12.365 958 4.563 15,970 
Nc 15,18 3, RRO 85 907 9 6,255 1.473 2,743 2 
Dec 4.RRR 3.431 1,372 1.001 p86 3,202 
they were determined to reduce their some assurance that it has sufficient on what gold reserves they have 
gold holdings gold to meet all likely contingencies, built or are able to produce. Holland, 
One important factor to bear in and that it is in a strong position to Switzerland, Belgium and many othe! 
mind in considering United States defend the stability of its credit struc- ¢ountries have what are for them 
} ‘ > Tras : ‘ > » ¢£ f > * ‘ oi . © 
gold policy the Treasury has lately ture and of the dollar against any jarge holdings of gold. 
s . , . ater AC *k change s “rng ‘ al- : ; 
~ ees the gfe eo al _ tion quick — . its a Fanon) bal It is in the interests of these coun- 
t bf Tics | 1c a continuing ance Oo mayments, inciuding any large 
of the American public to a continuing PaaS & any large tries as much as in its own interest 
loss of gold. Should a country be withdrawal of foreign capital which 
: $ that America continues to rely on gold 
undergoing such a loss of gold over a has accumulated in the last six years 
as essential to its monetary system 
considerable period of time, there is and tt ‘ 7 ‘ i ked 
. ; . é ( > 8 oO e OVerloOOKel 
likely to result impaired confidence in Cannot Discard It nd then, it mu n ver tial 
that country’s currency and in the a that nations producing substan = 
» «6 > £ rer ‘ , a ‘ ; 2] , ave ¢ . 
stability of its monetary system long rhe danger that gold will no long- quantities of gold have an importan 
before it has exhausted the gold it ©" be used as a medium of interna- vested interest in the continuation ol 
possesses in excess of legal or tradi- tional exchange is so remote as not gold as a monetary metal. The Brit- 
tional reserve requirements. This has ‘© merit serious consideration. Other alone 56% of 
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WORKED WITHOUT A LOST 


TIME ACCINE NT 


SAFETY of its workers is one of the prime concerns of every mine manage- 

ment. Here, at Hollinger, a mine captain examines the record of the time 

lost through accidents. One of the many devices for impressing miners with 
the need of “taking care”, this chart is prominently displayed. 


Safety in 


Mining is 


Big Business 


(Continued from Page 31) 

There are three mine rescue sta- 
tions in Ontario, at Timmins, Kirk- 
land Lake, and Sudbury. Each of 
these stations is designed to provide 
living quarters for a training super- 
visor, garage, and ‘‘smoke room.” In 
these gas-tight rooms training is given 
to miners in the use of masks in ir- 
respirable atmosphere. A long observ- 
ation window for the training super- 
visor opens into each of the rooms, in 
which crews of five wearing masks 
and apparatus are trained in mine 
rescue While performing strenuous 
labor. When the weather is favorable 
rock is shovelled, sand screened, and 
other mine chores performed while 
ipparatus is worn 


Rescue Equipment 


The rescue equipment of each sta- 
tion is made up of: 

l2sets of 2 hour, self-contained 

oxygen breathing apparatus 

12 all service gas masks 

24 self rescuers 

2carbon monoxide detectors 

lair sampling accessory 

2safety lamps 

12 Edison electric cap lamps 

2H. H. inhalators 

In preparation for emergency calls 
equipment sufficient for ten hours of 
continuous rescue work is kept boxed 
for transportation. The speed with 
which the men operate after training 
in cases of mine fire and carbon mon- 
oxide fumes is sufficient testimony to 
the training’s usefulness. 

Wire hoist rope is used extensively 
in mines. The Mines Act provides in 
Ontario for tests every six months of 
the hoist ropes in each operating 
mine. In the basement of the grey 
skyscraper at Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
a rope testing machine with a pull ol 
over a million pounds is working every 
day to determine whether wire rope 
in Ontario’s mines is still fit for serv- 
ice or has passed its peak in strength 
lhe machine, weighing over 94,000 
pounds, is run by a reversible elec- 
tric motor on a supply of 550 volts, 
i-phase, 25 cycle, fitted with contin- 
uously rated slip rings and controlled 
by a drum-type stator and rotor start- 
er. As it exerts its pull, by means ol 
an autograph it records graphically 
the amount to which the rope 
stretches as each thousand pounds is 


added. 


Method of Testing 


Lengths of wire rope in operation in 
mines beyond the boundaries of On- 
tario are shipped to this largest Can 
adian testing machine. The core ol 
the rope is removed from. its ends 
after it has been cleaned, and ends 
are soldered to the rope in socketting 
stands with molten metal from a 
furnace operated close by 

Hoist ropes to be tested are placed 
in the machine. As power is applied 
to tear them apart, canvas curtains 
are drawn across the two open faces 
of the machine to protect the con- 
crete wall and steam pipes from fly- 
ing shreds of metal. Power is applied 
continuously until the rope reaches 
the limit of its elasticity At that 
point a 1%” rope has probably 
stretched 3.2 inches under a breaking 
load of 325,000 pounds. Continuous 
application of another 2,500 pounds of 
power will stretch the rope another 
tenth of an inch. A dry, preliminary 
snapping of wires is heard, and as 
the pull goes on, one, two or more ol 
the rope’s strands shatter with a 
heavy report like a gunshot. The ac- 
curacy of the machine is ‘such that 
a Weight of two pounds will cause an 
appreciable rise in the measuring 
steelyard, having set in motion a mass 
of weighing machinery of about 16 
tons 

Copies of the graphs made for the 
ropes of each mine are kept by the 


Department of Mines. The mine oper- 
ators receive precise duplicates, so 
that the record of these semi-annual 
tests can determine the length of serv- 
ice of their ropes and prevent them 
from having hoist accidents. More 
than six hundred and forty tests were 
made in 1938. 


Taxation 


(Continued from Page 36) 


sent value of a mine, then, in the case 
of a mine fully equipped, will consist 
of the future dividends discounted to 
that point of time. This statement is 
accurate only if dividends are arrived 
at after making good the capital de- 
preciation. The present value, it is 
now seen, is a function of the life 
of the mine, since this is the ‘spread’ 
of dividend payments, of the specu- 
lative rate of interest (which will be 
defined), and of the amortization of 
capital. The speculative rate of in- 
terest will vary with the degree of 
risk involved, and with the invest- 
or’s demands for reward for his 
services of uncertainty-bearing. On 
the whole, the speculative rate of in- 
terest is likely to be greater than the 
pure, or safe, rate of interest. 

The safe rate of interest gives the 
degree of preference which investors 
attach to present income as compared 
with future income If there were 
no preference, there would be no 
rate of interest, or if future income 
were preferred to present rate of in- 
come, the rate might be negative, 
since the investor would be prepared 
merely to secure the right to income 
for the future (an example of this 
last often occurs in time of financial 
instability when a frightened holder 
of income hands it over to another 
for safe keeping). The speculative 
rate of interest, then, is made up of 
the safe rate of interest multiplied 
by the risk factor 


Analysis of Risk 


Analysis of the risks involved in 
mining investment must distinguish 
between mining and financial risks. 

Mining risks are classified by Her- 
bert Hoover as the risks of continuity 
of metal content beyond sample 
faces; of continuity of veins through 
blocks estimated; of successful 
metallurgical treatment; of metal 
prices; of properly estimating costs; 
of extension of ore beyond expo- 
sures; and of management 

Working costs arise from these 
risks: costs of development, stoping, 
transport, treatment, mine adminis- 
tration, maintenance, and city office 
expense 

On the financial side there are 
risks of capital expenditure; such as 
purchase price, cost of preliminary 
development, and cost of plant and 
equipment 

The risk factor in both of these 
contains elements during the life of 
a mine relating to (a) potential pro- 
fit on the investment before produc- 
tion commences; (b) insurance 
against risk of capital; (c) insurance 
against loss of income; (d) payment 
for supervision of investments; (e) 
a potential profit sufficient to at- 
tract investment into the speculative 
undertaking. 

To any authority interested in the 
expansion of gold production, it is 
evident that in the case of gold min- 
ing, the general questions of valua- 
tion and of the margin of investment 
paid to attract capital are in high 
degree complicated by the influence 
of grade, and the effect of taxation 
on grade and scale of operation must 
be determined 

Mining investment by the very 


nature of the mining operation is a 
speculative process, despite the fact 
that uniform geological structure in 
some fields diminishes the risk. 

Mining operations are carried out 
not on a small scale but over large 
areas. This means that heavy taxa- 
tion considerably reduces the size of 
outlay and hence of the extractive 
plant employed. Smaller plants must 
mean a higher grade of ore. If the 
ore proved is low grade, the mine 
fails. Thus there arises a loss of cer- 
tain low grade ores which would 
otherwise be worked. This restric- 
tion is a diminution of the amount 
of gold and of the real capital the 
discoveries may be said to represent 
In total such losses of low grade can 
be important. 

Potential investors in mining con- 
cerns expect high potential returns. 
High taxation of low grade fields, for 
instance, effectively retards the rate 
of new investment in these concerns 
by reducing the possibility of high 
rewards. 

In the opening up of quite new 
areas, capital expenditure becomes 
part of the marginal cost and taxa- 
tion of any kind by reducing rewards 
to too low a level can discourage in- 
vestment in, and the exploitation of, 
these areas. 


Security, Too 


The effect of taxation in other 
cases will depend on the effect on 
the marginal increment of invest- 
ment. For investment to take place, 
the return offered by the marginal 
increment must at least equal the 
marginal rate demanded by the 
shareholder. In this way the amount 
of fixed capital employed will be de- 
termined. This means the determin- 
ation of the size of the extractive 
plants in the field, and will effect- 
ively determine the scale of opera- 
tions, since it will pay to work plants 
to capacity. Practical considerations 
prevent the miner from reaching 
switt rates of exploitation in a short 
time. One of these is the desire of 
investors for security of invest- 
ment; an investor prefers a mine 
Where development shows sufficient 
reserve for years of operation. An- 
other consideration is the rate of 
installation of equipment, which 
tends not to be above the average 
need during the certain life of the 
mine 

For both prospective and producing 
mines revision of taxation should 
take into account: 

1. Statement of the basic motive 
of the tax, and of the term of its 
continuation. 

2. Any new tax should achieve 
greater simplicity of calculation and 
administration as compared with the 
old taxes, and not merge in undesir- 
able fashion taxation undertaken 
with different motives 

3. As between mine and mine the 
distribution of the tax burden should 
not be arbitrary, and should take 
into account the ability of mine re- 
serves to change grade, with dis- 
coveries of higher grade pockets, or 
large veins, of ore. 

4. In amount, if new taxation is 
meant to increase the yield of taxes, 
it must not be at the expense of the 
marginal mines whose production is 
just as necessary to the total produc- 
tion as those of the non-marginal 
mines. 

5. The equity of any graduation 
scheme as it affects the liability of 
separate mines should be of the type 
which will allow the tax to have the 
same effect on all. Rebates, etc., 
should not disturb the equity and 
cause disproportion 

6. Decision should be made as to 
Whether the tax is to be one (a) 
changing with the rate of profitabil- 
ity, or (b) one which has as its mo- 
tive the bringing in of new mines or 
of low grade prospects now known 


The Gold 
Problem Today 


(Continued from Page 27) 


ment, for example, has nationalized 
such holdings; short-term assets must 
be offered to the government, securi- 
ties cannot be sold without its con- 
sent, and, if sale is authorized, the 
proceeds must be relinquished. These 
amounts in addition to gold, are being 
used in paying for purchases by the 
British and French in the United 
States. 

When the war is over, if it lasts for 
any length of time, the $17.6 billions 
of gold which the U.S. now has, and 
that which it may receive from now 
on, is likely to be without | 
eign claims against it. 

It is interesting to speculate about 
the ultimate fate of the United States’ 
$17.6 billions of gold. The most satis- 
factory way to reduce the pile would 
be through the development of a 
world situation in which the United 
States would lose gold as the result 
of excess purchases of goods and set 


vices from abroad 


arge for- 


Ultimate Disposition 


It is too optimistic, however, to 
think that much gold would flow out 
in this way, partly for the reason 
that few countries after the war will 
be in a position to acquire gold rather 
than goods from abroad. They will 
be in need of materials and capital 
for reconstruction and the fulfillment 
of deferred demands will probably 
occupy their own productive resources 
fully and also create a need for for- 
eign made groups 

Under such circumstances a flight 
of capital from the United States, 
which is hard to conceive due to that 
country’s comparative stability in this 


warring world, or investment abroad, 
which is not likely to assume large 
proportions, would offer the only 
occasion for losing gold. Some post- 
war stabilization loans may conceiv- 
ably be made, but the amounts in- 
volved are not apt to be large. 

It seems, therefore, that the prob- 
lem of the United States’ huge gold 
stock is likely to stay with it for a 
long while, and that it may even in- 
crease if gold continues to flow into 
the country. No simple solution to the 
problem can be devised. The ultimate 
Solution will have to be a part of the 
answer to the much broader problems 
of restoration of world stability and 
international trade. It will also be 
bound up with rationalization of the 
United States’ own economy. 
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SERVING THE MINING INDUSTRY 
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SPECIAL WORK 


Our Engineers will be pleased to 

offer suggestions for any new 
or specially designed 
equipment, or to work 
with your consult- 


ing engineers 
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GOLD MINES LIMITED 


Authorized Capital - - ce he 


Issued Capital 


President 
K. J. SPRINGER, Toronto 


Director 
RUSSELL CRYDERMAN, Sudbury 


Mine Manager 
A. D. DICKSON, M.E 


(NO PERSONAL LIABILITY) 


tage ee ee i 3,000,000 shares 
($1.00 Par Value) 
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OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


Vice-President 
W. E. SEGSWORTH, Toronto 
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Director 
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DIRECTORS 
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PRODUCTION 


Since Beginning of Operations in November, 1934 





Value 
Per Ton 


$18.129 


Tons Gross 
Milled 


4,715 $ 





Year Period 
1 Mo. 


12 Mos. 
12 Mos. 
12 Mos. 
12 Mos. 


Production 


85,480.39 

















1934 Nov. to Dec. 31 


















1935 62,073 1,108,147.61 17.852 





















1936 83,555 1,500,791.86 17.961 

















1937 98,025 1,630,532.49 16.633 














97,015 1,525,141.78 15.925 























12 Mos. 106,777 1,699,181.84 15.913 





HEAD OFFICE 


Room 1300, Canadian Bank of Commerce Bldg., Toronto 
Mine Office, Little Long Lac, Ontario 






LAKE SHORE MINES 


LIMITED 


EAR BY YEAR, mining has ascended in importance as 

a major Canadian industry. This year, more than ever, 
all eyes turn to it for national support, not only in produc- 
ing that vital commodity gold, but in stimulating activity 
in countless other fields of progress. The important part 
Lake Shore Mines play in providing a market for Canadian 
goods and Canadian services is exemplified in the accom- 
panying figures. 


In order to evaluate more fully the contribution Lake Shore 
Mines make to Canadian industry, a list of the company’s 


supply purchases made between 1918 and 1939 is given 
below 


——— 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT PURCHASED 


TOTAL TO DATE 

















EXPLOSIVES $2,165,617.00 
LUMBER AND TIMBER 3,294,978.00 
ROCK DRILLS AND PARTS 832,559.00 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, PLUMBING SUPPLIES 767,082.00 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 1,083,559.00 


MILL SUPPLIES 
MACHINERY AND PARTS 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


3,763,641.00 
4,507,303.00 


871,883.00 
FUEL 473,890.00 
STEEL PRODUCTS 2,184,339.00 
OIL AND LUBRICANTS 260,782.00 
GROCERIES 604,247.00 
TRUCKS AND CARS, AND PARTS 74,279.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 1,945,343.00 
BACKFILL 781,363.00 
POWER 4,593,792.00 


$28,204,657.00 


Freight and Express included in value of above Materials $ 2,160,829.00 


Head Office and Mine Office: 


KIRKLAND LAKE, ONTARIO 


NIGHT 


March 9, 1940 










ROUYN-NORANDA, with Noranda Mines in the background. Fourteen years ago the Rouyn district was unbroken bush; 

to-day the thriving towns of Rouyn and Noranda lie at the beginning of a “strike” which is destined to support the 

longest stretch of mines in the world. And mining towns adapt themselves to miners’ hours, running full blast 24 
hours of the day; even banks operate at night. 


Medical Care of Miners 


(Continued from Page 33) 
up to the age of 16. Funeral expenses 
of $125 are paid, as well as sanator- 
ium and= surgical costs, by fixed 
rates. 

Mechanical aids to safety in the 
mine play their part, but the main 
thing is education of the men, con- 
stant supervision, and sustained act- 
ive interest in safety among mining 
managements. 

The actual cost of accident com- 
pensation and medical aid was 
$28.30 per man employed in the in- 
dustry, during 1937. In 1938, it was 
$33.08. This covers the above, all 
industrial diseases as well, with the 
exception of silicosis which is ad- 
ministered from a_ separate fund 
assessed on a different basis. 

The average assessment for sili- 
cosis for the ten years prior to 1937 
has been 15c per dust shift—a ‘dust 
shift” being a shift worked in dust 
exposure. This does not include sur- 
face men and mill men, and in Oc- 
tober, 1939 had been reduced to 10c 
per d.s. 

Converting this into rates per 
$100 of payroll, the present rate has 
fallen from $1.40 per $100 to $1.00. 

Combining accident and_ silicosis 
rates, we get the total rate of $3.75 
per $100 of payroll for 10 years 
1927-37, as compared with the pre- 
sent combined rate of $2.75. On a 
$50,000,000 payroll this represents a 
substantial saving. 

Approximately 40% of the total 
men employed work for firms which 
have a rate of only 0.11 lost time ac- 
cidents per 1,000 man-shifts. (A lost 
time accident is one in which the 
workman is unable to return to work 
the following shift.) this means that, 
with the present record maintained, 
an employee may expect to work 30 
years in the industry with only one 
accident involving lost time. 


Group Insurance 


As a pointer on the trend, one com- 
pany toc.. out group life insurance on 
its men five years ago at $14.20 per 
$1000. The present rate, at $10.24 is, 
as stated, beneath that which many 
chain stores are able to obtain. 

Unfortunately for the rest of Can- 
ada, all this has taken place within 
the industry in the North and has 
not travelled south. The part con- 
cerning the rest of us has emerged 
during the last two years, in the 
Hollinger plan. 

In June, 1937, the employees of 
the Hollinger Mine balloted to avail 
themselves of an association to give 
themselves and their families and 
dependents complete medical services 
with choice of doctor. 

The Hollinger Employees Medical 
Service Ass’n., was formed. 

This was in contrast to a medical 
contract in existence, whereby the 
employee, in return for a_ payroll 
deduction every four weeks, re- 
ceived for himself alone medical 
care, hospitalization, and X-ray serv- 
ices. Only one person in every ten 
in Canada can afford to pay to rescue 
himself from the sicknesses overtak- 
ing him. The Hollinger plan took 
care of the man, the family and de- 
pendents, while the previous contract 
was terminated. The operation of 
the Association was drawn up to be 
carried on by a board of directors, 
consisting of an equal number of em- 
ployee members and doctors. 

The average number of persons 
registered under this association is 
9,300; consisting of 3,100 employees, 
and 6,200 dependent wives, sons, 
daughters, etc. A survey in April, 
1939 showed that there were 9,329 
persons registered with the plan. 

Of these, 907 were single employ- 
ees without dependents; 455 had a 
family of two; 574 had three; 468 
had four; 275 had five; 155 had six; 
113 had seven; 42 had eight, and 
there were 26 with nine, 15 with ten, 
7 with eleven, one with twelve, and 


one with thirteen. These are the 
total families which include depend- 
ents. Outside of the immediate fam- 
ilies including men, wives and chil- 
dren, there are 210 dependents in- 
cluded in the above figures. This 
number varies as men are employed, 
dismissed, etc. 

There are forty-nine doctors resi- 
dent in the Porcupine district, of 
whom forty-five are members of the 
Association. Thirty-three of the num- 
ber of offices are represented in 
these forty-five doctors. 

Contribution by the employee to 
a central fund is made by a single 
payroll deduction for each employee 
for each period of four weeks, or 13 
deductions each year. There is no 
graduated scale of deductions ac- 
cording to the size of family. The 
single employee without dependents 
contributes $1.75 every four weeks. 
The married or single employees chip 
in $2.65 every four weeks. Except 
for the first three months, the mine 
management has contributed $1 an 
employee every four weeks. The 
money received in the first year 
amounted to $123,144, and the second 
year, $136,129. 


Distribution of Funds 


Distribution of the funds is carried 
out by the payment of hospitaliza- 
tion, nurses, X-ray, administration, 
etc., in full, and the remainder of the 
fund is distributed among the doctors 
after their accounts are checked by 
the Medical Executive Committee. 
Paid for hospitalization in the two 
years has been 16.1% of collection, 
for X-ray 3.6%, nurses 2.4%, and 
administration 5.4%, leaving a _ re- 
mainder for the doctors of 72.5%. 

This amount has paid the doctors’ 
accounts of 70% of the Ontario Med- 
ical Association tariff, the Ontario 
Medical Bulletin reports. An approx- 
imate figure, since in the administra- 
tion costs have been included items 
such as special drugs, special serv- 
ices, and payment for radium and 
X-ray therapy. The Hollinger mine 
has also augmented the fund by col- 
lecting the finances without charge, 
furnishing special printed forms, dis- 
tributing statements and carrying 
out secretarial work. 

The Hollinger plan operates under 
an agreement which may be amended 
from year to year by deliberation be- 
tween two committees, which to- 
gether form the Board of Directors. 
Matters concerning both patient and 
doctor are covered by the operative 
agreement, and the basis of practice 
under such an association as this is 
that which any professional man 
would carry on in his or her private 
practice. There are no conditions 
set up to restrict the doctor's prac- 
tise, and payment is made through 
a central office supervised by the 
Medical Executive Committee, one 
of whom is the medical supervisor. 


Direct Supervision 


Hospitalization of patients is under 
the direct supervision of each indivi- 
dual doctor. There is no time limit 
and the plan is responsible for ward 
accommodation only. Hospitalization 
is looked on as part of treatment, and 
not of the cure. 

Nursing services are supplied under 
the direction of the doctor in charge 
of the individual case. It so often 
happens in private practice that a 
nurse is very essential during the 
treatment of a serious case, and the 
difficulty arises in the provision of 
such a nurse through lack of money 
to pay her. The policy is to provide 
the nurse where necessary, and for 
the necessary length of time only, to 
ensure that the patient recovers. As 
well, the plan provides a nurse for 
each obstetrical patient for the per- 
iod of delivery up to twelve hours in 
any home, whether or not the patient 
is regarded as an abnormal case. 


Obstetrical cases are admitted to the 
hospital if this is considered neces- 
sary by the doctor handling the case. 
If considered to be a normal case the 
patient may be permitted to go to 
the hospital on her own responsibil- 
ity and at her own expense. This 
provision for abnormal obstetrics 
only is a matter of necessity, as no 
form of medical services could esti- 
mate the amount required to prop- 
erly hospitalize obstetrical patients 
in lieu of poor housing conditions in 
the mining camp. 

Sufficient medical attention is 
given in the home, office, or hospital. 
The Association recognizes necessary 
surgery only. All major surgery is 
carried out after consultation, and 
report considered and passed by the 
Medical Executive Committee. Ob- 
vious acute emergency surgery is 
carried out as the need arises. 

Cases of cancer, etc., not coming 
within the scope of the ordinary gen- 
eral practitioner or surgeon are re- 
ferred to outside centers for treat- 
ment and hospitalization, if necessary. 
The responsibility of the Association 
is only with the hospital or surgeon 
as the case may be, but not with any 
transportation or outside expenses. 
(It is interesting to find, by the way, 
that with the growth of the camp 
and the increasing average age of 
individuals, the number cf cancer 
cases is increasing rapidly.) 

Each medical member and nurse 
signs an agreement that he or she 
is willing to abide by the rules of the 
Association. Another caution taken 
is the medical examination to deter- 
mine the condition of dependents, 
other than the immediate family 
whom an employee may wish to 
register on the plan. This is done to 
make sure that no chronic disease 
is admitted that would bring the 
Association a heavy burden out of 
proportion to the average risk. 


Cost of Service 


Deaths among the group for the 
first year amounted to 21%, and in 
the second year 23.2%. This was re- 
garded as being too high for the or- 
dinary incidence of illness in any 
community, and this year in order 
to control unnecessary house or 
office visits to employees and their 
families an additional 50c is deducted 
from the payroll of the employee or 
the member of his family who de- 
mands some service during the per- 
iod, or $1 maximum where more 
than one member of the family has to 
see the doctor. 

On the basis of the 9,300 persons 
registered with the Hollinger plan, 
the cost of service to each individual 
per year is: 


House .. ne $ 3.10 
Office . 4.15 
Surgery .. <a oie 3.42 
Consultations .28 
Nursing , ; oar 
Hospital .. ; ; 2.10 
es a, ; i’ 57 
Administratior ; 81 

$14.80 


The experience among the Hol- 
linger employees and their depend- 
ents indicates that this plan is func- 
tioning very well indeed, and that re- 
sults to date are gratifying. The 
total amount of money spent in 24 
months was more than $250,000, at 
the end of which time Hollinger 
workers and their families were in 
the position to say that all the hos- 
pital, nursing, X-ray bills and medi- 
cal bills for themselves and their 
families were paid. If such a condi- 
tion were made possible for the peo- 
ple of Canada, the Ontario Medical 
Bulletin concluded health would be a 
different story among us and a great 
number of the difficulties of the 
practice of medicine would be re- 
moved. 
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